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COMMUNITY ANALYSIS—AN EXAMPLE OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY IN GOVERNMENT By JOHN F. EMBREE 


HE War Relocation Authority, a government agency charged with the 

duty of caring for persons forced to leave restricted military areas, was 
set up by Presidential edict on March 18, 1942. As a result of General De 
Witt’s Exclusion Order concerning persons of Japanese ancestrv, the chief 
duty of the WRA has been with these people: Japanese nationals and Japa- 
nese-Americans resident in the United States. By the summer of 1942, it be- 
came necessary to provide food and shelter for over a hundred thousand such 
evacuees from the West Coast restricted area. In addition to food and shelter, 
special wartime circumstances such as state governors’ attitudes made it nec- 
essary to provide armed guards and barbed wire fences for the protective 
custody of these people, two-thirds of whom happened to be American citizens. 
Ten relocation centers were established housing from seven to eighteen thou- 
sand people each. 

The situation created by the evacuation raised many special problems in 
human relations for the War Relocation Authority. The initial staff of the 
Authority was drawn largely from other governmental agencies such as the 
Department of Agriculture and the Indian Service—administrators who had 
had some experience in dealing with community organization. However, when 
it came to staffing the relocation centers themselves, centers which were 
virtually small towns and cities, the problems in human relations became more 
complex and difficult. Men had to be found to take charge of such specialized 
matters as feeding, housing, health and a public hospital, internal security, 
social welfare work—in fact all of the services necessary in any community of 
ten thousand people. 

The evacuees themselves had very little in common with one another be- 
yond their ancestry, some coming from well-to-do families, some from poor 
families, some being professional people or businessmen, others farmers or dock 
workers. The communities in their initial organization were thus highly arti- 
ficial—simply a gathering of refugees thrown together as a result of the war. 
Since many of the civil service staff members were not experienced in dealing 
with social groups of this nature and since the evacuees came from such varied 
backgrounds and were, in addition, subject to many worries and anxieties, it 
was inevitable that there should be many local administrative crises of one 
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sort or another. Problems arose almost immediately in regard to housing, food, 
and medical attention. The chief steward, a civil service appointee in a rather 
critical position, frequently was at odds with his evacuee chefs, who in turn 
developed into virtual kings within their own mess halls. Friction frequently 
arose between the various evacuee doctors in the hospital and also between one 
or another of them and the civil service appointed doctor. Rumor of one sort 
or another, usually alarmist, was rampant in this situation. 

Frequently social problems would arise and reach the point of explosion 
before anyone on the staff realized there was anything wrong. The adminis- 
trators, being concerned with immediate physical problems such as finding 
lumber, installing the plumbing, and insuring shipments of food had little 
time to devote to problems in social relations. 

At the time when the Authority was first set up, some consideration was 
given to the idea that since the agency would be dealing with people, many 
of whom had a Japanese cultural background, it would be a good idea to em- 
ploy one or two men with special knowledge and background who might aid 
in administration by giving advice concerning matters of Japanese culture. 
The further idea that advisers might be needed in connection with the prob- 
lems of human relations as such in a cross-cultural, anxiety-ridden situation 
also received some attention, but not much administrative action.' 

In the initial establishment of the Authority, one of the relocation centers 
in Arizona was staffed largely with Indian Service personnel.? At this one cen- 
ter a special research unit was established, in part to determine some of the 
effects of evacuation, and in part to give the results of their findings to the 
project administrator in order to aid him in understanding local developments. 
This sociological research unit, set up by Lt. A. H. Leighton, Medical Corps, 
USNR, was at first somewhat isolated from some of the administrative divi- 
sions on the project and was quite cut off from the War Relocation Authority 
in Washington.* 

1 John Provinse, as one of the original policy making group, wrote a memorandum on the 
problem in the early summer of 1942, several conversations were held in the San Francisco office, 
and Prof. Robert Redfield was appointed as a consultant. 

? Both the Gila River and Colorado River (Poston) centers were on Indian land under a spe- 
cial arrangement between the War Relocation Authority and the Indian Service; only the Colo- 
rado River center was administered by the Indian Service. 

3 In the summer of 1942 Leighton defined his aims as follows: 

“The research which I am shaping is directed at a close and scientific study of . . . a com- 
munity. We plan to follow closely administrative acts and their effects, noting what works and 
what doesn’t work and drawing practical conclusions that can be applied toward greater efficiency. 
We want to know not only what things affect people, but also why, and we want to make this 
knowledge available as we go along. . . . 

“In addition to meeting the needs of the moment, the administration foresees a post-war 
world in which many relocations will occur all over the earth and it regards Poston in some sense 
as a proving ground where optimal methods for dealing with relocated or disintegrated communi- 
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The Poston and Manzanar Crises. In November, 1942, shortly after the 
last evacuees had left the assembly centers and taken up residence in the 
relocation centers and when the center of gravity in the administration of 
the Authority was gradually swinging from San Francisco to Washington 
and the Director was beginning to give less attention to problems of center 
construction and more to such problems as public relations, the first serious 
internal crisis in a center arose. This was a week long strike at the Poston cen- 
ter. During the entire duration of the strike, very little information on it came 
into the Washington office of the War Relocation Authority. It was difficult 
to know at the time what the causes were that lay behind the strike and even 
more difficult to determine just what was happening from day to day. This 
ignorance created not only an administrative problem but one in public rela- 
tions as well. 

The local Reports Officer at Poston, whose duty it was to keep Washington 
informed on such matters, became tied up with local public relations and it was 
not until some time after the strike was settled that information, of a rather 
conflicting nature, finally came in from the reports officer, the project director, 
and the sociological research unit at the center. 

The report of the research unit proved to be the most useful in throwing 
light upon the underlying causes of the trouble. Basically (in the opinion of 
the writer), they appear to have been associated with such things as (a) a 
general settling down process in the center with some struggle for power among 
the community leaders; (b) a number of grievances which had become more 
or less chronic such as the government’s “broken promises” concerning just 
what a relocation center would be like; and (c) the administration in its earli- 
est days had attempted to administer the center pretty largely through the 
use of young Japanese-Americans, a procedure which ran counter to the es- 
tablished order of the Japanese community whereby older people held posi- 
tions of authority over younger people. 

The strike itself was not accompanied by violence and its results were in 


ties may be developed. The research staff considers the study and understanding of this aspect 
of the problem its most important objective. We are trying to acquire knowledge, to develop 
techniques, and to train personnel so that when the time comes to organize and administer re- 
taken lands, we shall be in a position to be helpful. What we learn about community building 
under adverse conditions here may one day be very pertinent to dealing with social organization 
under even more adverse conditions. Furthermore, the fact that these people are Japanese may 
make the experience of particular value in reconstruction work in the parts of the Pacific.” 
Because of special local problems in establishing rapport with the Poston community there 
was a reluctance on the part of the research unit to communicate its findings directly to the Wash- 
ington Office of WRA. This was unfortunate from the point of view of analysis as an aid to policy 
making at the national level, but was perhaps inevitable under the circumstances. See, for in- 
stance, Leighton and Associates, Assessing Public Opinion in a Dislocated Community (Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 7, No. 4, 1943), especially p. 656. 
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some ways beneficial to the local community organization and the adminis- 
tration thereof. It brought to light many issues which the administration 
had not been fully aware of and resulted in a more realistic approach to the 
problems of center administration. It is notable also that while some of the 
administrators were worried during the crisis and wished the project head to 
call in the military police, the top administrators wisely refrained from such 
precipitous action, action which might well have created irreparable damage 
in terms of the development of Poston as a relocation center with some 
semblance of self-government rather than as a concentration camp with none. 

Not long after the Poston strike, on December 6 to be exact, another crisis 
arose, this time at the Manzanar center in California. It was of a more critical 
nature; military police were called in by the project administrator, and there 
were two deaths and a number of other casualties. As might be expected, those 
who were killed had very little to do with the events leading up to the riot. 
The Reports Officer, again, was more concerned with local public relations 
than with keeping Washington advised of events and social developments 
leading up to and resulting from the crisis. 

News of the Manzanar riot created apprehension in the Washington office 
as well as in the local administrations of various other centers. It caused the 
Authority to look itself over very critically in an attempt to find out what was 
wrong. There were some who feared that events at Poston and Manzanar were 
symptoms of what might be expected at ali other centers in turn as they set- 
tled down and became organized as new communities. There were some who 
felt that there was an organized group attempting to create such trouble in 
every center so as to bring in army control and thus give themselves glory in 
the eyes of the Japanese government. 

There were still others, however, including many project directors, who 
felt that the events at both Poston and Manzanar, while they could occur 
easily enough at the other centers since in other centers many of the same con- 
ditions of living existed, the problem was primarily one of local administration 
and what was needed was not so much an increase in military control but 
rather an improvement of the administrative organization on the one hand, 
and a better understanding of attitudes and social developments within the 
center population on the other. The background of the Manzanar riot, for 
instance, turned out on investigation to be due to a number of things which, if 
there had been better understanding of them earlier in the history of Manzanar, 
might well have never developed to the fatal climax of the riot. 

As at Poston, there were chronic housing grievances, such as extreme over- 
crowding and lack of privacy; the project staff had also given undue power to 
young and inexperienced citizens at the expense of older and more mature 
men; there were problems of complete misunderstanding between several ele- 
ments of the community population and the project administrators; and there 
were a few individuals who had become soured as a result of evacuation and 
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were attempting to stir up trouble, persons who should, of course, have been 
removed from the center sooner than they were. Manzanar also had certain 
special handicaps such as having been originally a temporary ‘“‘assembly cen- 
ter” which was simply turned into a relocation center by a paper change. It 
had a very small area, one square mile, in which nine thousand people had to 
live as well as surrounding community attitudes very hostile towards the 
inhabitants of the center. All these things tended to create anxieties and fre- 
quent aggressive reactions on the part of individual residents of Manzanar. 

Beginnings of Community Analysis. One constructive result of the Manza- 

nar incident, coming as it did on the heels of the Poston strike, was the realiza- 
tion on the part of the Authority that it needed a better understanding of the 
people with whom it was concerned and that it needed this knowledge cur- 
rently, rather than in the form of post-mortems. In January, 1943, the writer, 
who was at that time Documentarian in the Reports Office, was authorized 
to go ahead with a plan he had drawn up for the establishment of a section of 
community analysis as a means of gaining this improved undertanding. This 
plan was in turn the result of a number of previous events: 

1. Earlier conversations of John Provinse, chief of the Community Man- 
agement Division and others in WRA. 

2. An analysis of early Poston by Conrad Arensberg (reprinted in Applied 
Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1942). 

3. Conversations of the writer with Lt. Leighton and Edward Spicer at 
Poston in connection with problems of documentation. 

4. The fact that the crisis at Poston, which had a sociological research unit, 
was settled peacefully and without the calling in of the army whereas the 
crisis at Manzanar was met with armed force and resulted in bloodshed. 

Toward the end of January some meetings of project directors were called 

in San Francisco, Denver, and Little Rock, for the purpose of talking over 
relocation center administration problems and to discuss in a preliminary way 
the army’s decision to establish a combat team of Japanese-American soldiers. 
(It was also decided to conduct at the centers a general registration of all peo- 
ple in connection with the army program in order to facilitate leave clearance 
procedures in the Washington office.) At these meetings the idea of establishing 
community analysis at the project level was also presented. At the San Fran- 
cisco meeting the project director of Poston testified that the work of the 
Sociological Research Unit at his project had proved to be most valuable to 
him in his administrative work. Other project directors were also favorably 
disposed toward the idea, partly because of the Manzanar riot which served 
as an example of something that could have been avoided.‘ 


4 The fact that some form of social analysis had been used in the Indian Service and in the 
Department of Agriculture for at least a decade doubtless facilitated this general acceptance of the 
new proposal, inasmuch as many of the WRA staff were former Indian Service or Department of 
Agriculture men. 
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Place in Administrative Structure. An important administrative problem 
to be solved in establishing Community Analysis was its place in the adminis- 
trative organization. Ideally, perhaps, Community Analysis should be a sepa- 
rate unit with a field analyst reporting directly to the project director and a 
Washington analyst reporting to the national director. Such an arrangement 
had certain practical drawbacks. First of all, the basic organizational structure 
of the Authority had been set up and in operation for almost a year. Further- 
more, practically every professional person—internal security officer, chief 
doctor, chief steward—had shown a desire to report directly to the project 
director and if everyone of these men had had his wish, the energies of the 
Director would have become seriously dissipated. For an entirely new function, 
such as Community Analysis, to be added to an existing organizational struc- 
ture presented enough practical problems in staff relations without the ana- 
lysts being privileged to report directly to project directors. 

The problem then became one of deciding to which division the analyst 
should be attached. The main project divisions as of January, 1943, were some- 
what as follows: 


PROJECT DIRECTOR 


REPORTS OFFICE AGRICULTURE SOLICITORS OFFICE FIscAL and 
Public Relations | Agriculture ADMINISTRATIVE 
Project Newspaper | Industrial 
Documentation Enterprises 
(History) 
COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT RELOCATION 
MANAGEMENT Project PLANNING 
Welfare Employment OFFICE 
Education Relocation Statistics 
Public Health State Dept. 
Internal Security Contacts 


Community Activities 
Community Enterprises 


As a reporter of evacuee attitudes, the analyst might be attached to the 
Reports Office, and this idea was seriously considered as a possibility. In 
this connection it is perhaps worth noting that the writer, who helped in- 
augurate Community Analysis in WRA, was previously head of the Documents 
Section of the Reports Office in Washington. The Reports Office was largely 


5 The original Leighton unit at Poston was directly responsible to the Project Director. 
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concerned with three things: maintaining a project newspaper, looking after 
project public relations, and reporting events as they occurred. The office was 
also concerned with presenting to evacuees, mostly through the newspaper, 
news of WRA policies. The Reports Officers were mostly men qualified for 
such work through previous newspaper and public relations work. It was sug- 
gested that the project analysts could perhaps come in as “documentarians” 
and develop this work into that of Community Analysis. On the other hand, 
it was also believed that an analyst would work under certain handicaps if he 
were a part of the Reports Office. These handicaps would be: (a) that evacuees 
would regard him as a public relations man trying to sell the virtues of WRA; 
(b) he would be rather far removed from the operations units of administration 
and so fail to grasp fully some of the factors leading to certain actions and re- 
actions in Center administration; and (c) the previous history of the Reports 
Office at certain of the projects had built up an attitude of suspicion on the 
part of evacuees that it was a sort of “Intelligence” unit, a situation that might 
handicap a new analyst in his work. 

Another possibility was that Community Analysis could be set up as a sec- 
tion of the Community Management Division. Here the section would be in 
fairly close touch with welfare, education, public health and internal security— 
all vital aspects of project administration. The only serious drawback was that 
of being in the same division as Internal Security and possibly becoming iden- 
tified with it in the eyes of wary evacuees. However, there was a sharp dis- 
tinction in function between Internal Security and the proposed Community 
Analysis section. Internal Security was concerned with administering law en- 
forcement and with apprehending specific individual offenders; Community 
Analysis would be concerned with group investigating and analyzing the causes 
of social upsets, not with apprehending individual law breakers. The analyst 
would be interested in why, not who. (From the analyst’s point of view, one 
could continually arrest individuals and nothing would be gained until the 
situation that gave rise to the continual arrests was in some way modified. His 
function in relation to Internal Security would be to find out (a) the causes of 
the recurrent trouble, and (b) suggest changes in the local situation that might 
overcome the difficulty.) 

Probably more important than any of the above considerations in actually 
determining the final decision were the facts that the Director did not want the 
function set up under him, the Reports Chief felt it would compromise the 
primary responsibility of his division as a news reporting service, and the head 
of Community Management (John Provinse) was the only one in the organiza- 
tion with either the interest or background to give it support and supervision. 

So it was decided that Community Analysis should be set up as a section 
in the Community Management Division with the analyst reporting to the 
Community Management Chief. However, it was specifically provided that 
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(a) he should be free to consult records of other divisions in connection with 
his work and (b) that he would not be required to divulge individual sources of 
information among the residents of the center. Furthermore, since the analyst 
scheduled to organize the work of the new section had been previously asso- 
ciated with the Reports Division as Docomentarian, a clear division of function 
between history—the what of events—and Community Analysis—the why of 
events—had to be made. A special letter® to Reports officers from the Chief of 
the Reports Office was written to clarify this point. Administrative Instruction 
No. 56 on documentation was also amended transferring from Documents to 
Community Analysis those functions concerned with social organization and 
evacuee attitudes which were to become part of the new analysis section. John 
Provinse, as head of the Community Management Division in the Washington 
office, sent out a memorandum to project Community Services chiefs explain- 
ing the nature of the new section.’ 

Name. It was necessary to decide upon a name for the new section. Origi- 
nally, the function was discussed in terms of Social Analysis and was so pre- 
sented at the January Project Directors meetings. However, the national di- 
rector felt that a title with the word “social” in it was not very descriptive to a 
layman. The term Community Analysis was then suggested and adopted, a 
title which turned out to be more appropriate than the original one. 

Civil Service Rating. The matter of the rating of the analyst had now to 
be settled. It was felt that men capable of carrying out the type of work re- 
quired of an analyst could oniy be obtained if positions of sufficiently high 
rating were established. The analyst would also need a rating adequate to 
possess the requisite degree of prestige and authority on a project to carry out 
his work successfully. For these reasons it was decided that the field analyst 
should be classified as P-4 which was similar to the rating of the Project Re- 
ports Officer.® 

Job Descriptions. When a new job is established it is also necessary to 
write out a job description for the approval of the Civil Service Commission. 
With the aid of the chief of the Community Management Division job descrip- 
tions were now made for the positions of head and assistant head of the Wash- 
ington section and for the field analyst positions. 

Finally there had to be defined the role of the analyst on the project and 
in the Washington office. In the words of the first field analyst’s job description 
he 

Analyzes the social structure of Center population by discovering the various 
groups that exist, their characteristics, their role in community life, their relationships 
with one another and with the administrative staff and the effects of Center life on 


® Reports Round Table No. 4, March 17, 1943. 

7 Memorandum of April 1, 1943. 

8 This rating carried an annual salary of $3800 (plus overtime during the wartime 48 hour 
week schedule). 
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family and community organization. Such analysis includes study of aliens, kibei, 
repatriates, neighborhood gangs, and such other organizations of evacuees as may 
have significance for administration. This study includes the patterns of parental in- 
fluence, religious affiliation, general cultural adjustment and will be directed particu- 
larly to degrees of Americanization and assimilation among various groups of evacuees. 

Studies and analyzes such social attitudes as may develop in relation to the various 
social groups, with particular reference to attitudes toward the administration. On the 
basis of such knowledge, analyzes the various administrative policies in order to advise 
on the probable effects on Center administration of changes in policy. 

Studies any special sociological problems which either the Project Director or the 
Director of the Authority may request. 

Directs a staff of evacuees in research and assembly of data required for various 
studies. 


There was also an outline of possible techniques for getting at the problems 
involved prepared in the Washington office and sent out to the analysts in 
March. Its headings included: ecological analysis, history of evacuation, main 
social groupings (family, sex, age, occupation), formal institutions (church, 
school), social stratification and individual personality development. 

The functions of the Washington office staff® were principally: 


1. To coordinate reports from the field and find ways and means of making such 
material as was of value to various divisions useful to them in their program planning. 

2. To coordinate work in the field in such a way that reports would be more or less 
comparable and to see that the analysts’ functions as analysts be kept distinct from 
administrators’ operations functions. 

3. Personnel procurement and training. This was a constant problem requiring 
during the first months a large portion of the time of the Washington office. Whenever 
possible, new analysts were given a few days orientation in Washington before going to 
the field and also, where practical, one of the Washington office analysts visited the 
project before a new field analyst arrived in order to prepare the way for him. 

4. To maintain liaison with non-governmental research projects in the field of 
Japanese evacuation and resettlement such as those of Dorothy Thomas in Berkeley 
and Leonard Bloom at the University of California of Los Angeles. 


Initial Establishment of Community Analysis Section. Finally, on February 
26, 1943, a letter signed by the national director and based on proposals 
made by the community analyst in Washington was sent out to all project 
directors authorizing the establishment of Community Analysis sections 
within the division of Community Management with community analysts to 
be appointed at P-4 rating and with such evacuee assistants in the new section 
as might be found necessary. 

Locating Personnel. With job descriptions approved by Civil Service and 
with the authorizing letter from the Director to the projects, the next problem 
was to locate properly qualified personnel for the new section—no easy task in 


® A principal and a senior social science analyst, a research assistant and a stenographer. 
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the face of a national manpower shortage. In general, it was thought that first 
of all, the analyst should have training in one or more fields of the social sci- 
ences, preferably anthropology and sociology, in order to be capable of making, 
in a relatively short period, useful social analyses; secondly, that he should 
have had at least a year’s experience in field work, preferably in a culture dif- 
ferent from that of contemporary United States, in order to know in advance 
some of the problems of a field situation and to appreciate the fact that similar 
objects and acts might have different meanings and functions in different so- 
cial contexts; and, finally, government experience was considered desirable in 
order that the analyst should know something of the problems of getting the 
findings of his work into proper administrative channels. 

The search for such unusual men was first begun when the community 
analyst from Washington went on a field trip in connection with and following 
the Project Directors meetings in January. He interviewed possible candi- 
dates in the Middle West and Far West, both at universities and in govern- 
ment agencies. In addition, the services of the civil service procurement section 
were called upon, as well as those of the Ethnogeographic Board, in Washing- 
ton. By August of 1943 the staffing of the section was finally completed with 
two analysts and an assistant in the Washington office and one analyst in each 
of the nine WRA projects (not counting Poston). Of the eleven analysts all 
but three had had previous government experience—in the Office of Strategic 
Services (3), in the Office of Indian Affairs (2), in the War Department (1), or 
some other national or state agency (5). Six were trained anthropologists and 
five sociologists.'° 

All but one of the analysts held doctors degrees in anthropology or sociol- 
ogy. However, as government workers, the essential qualifications for their 
successful adjustment and acceptance were “experience” and “common sense.” 
Thus, the fact that the writer as head of the Community Analysis Section had 
had “experience” with Japanese people counted more heavily in giving weight 
to his words than the fact that he was trained in the field of human relations. 

Early Activities of the Community Analysis Section. The first big job to land 
in the lap of the section was that of finding out why the combined Army-WRA 
registration program caused so much trouble. On the basis of an analysis of 
the events surrounding registration, it was discovered that the problems in- 
volved concerned (1) the need for knowledge of and reckoning with evacuee 


10 John Embree and Frank Sweetser (Washington), John deYoung (Minidoka), Morris Opler 
(Manzanar), Edgar McVoy (Jerome), Marvin Opler (Tule Lake), John Rademaker (Granada), 
Forrest LaViolette (Heart Mountain), Oscar Hoffman replacing Weston LaBarre who joined the 
Navy (Topaz), Gordon Brown replacing James Barnett who resigned due to illness (Gila), and 
Charles Wisdom (Rohwer). At Poston under Indian Office Super ~ision was the Social Research 
Unit under the direction of Lt. Leighton, psychiatrist with previous field work among the Navaho 
and the Eskimo, and Edward Spicer, anthropologist. Soon afterwards (late summer 1943) Poston 
was reorganized under direct WRA administration and Spicer came to Washington to replace 
Frank Sweetser who resigned to join the Navy. 
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attitudes, (2) the need for giving better advance information on the procedures 
and purposes of a new program both to the project staffs and to the evacuees, 
(3) better communication between the evacuees and project staffs as to the 
motives and aims of the program and the procedural problems, (4) the need 
for some evacuee participation in and responsibility for carrying out a pro- 
gram successfully. Partly as a result of a special report on registration plus 
a constant oral reiteration of its conclusions to the administrators by the ana- 
lysts in Washington, the Authority managed to avoid most of the shortcomings 
of its registration program when it carried out its next major operation, namely 
segregation. 

A second job of the Community Analysis section both in Washington and 
in the field was in connection with evacuee resistances to the relocation pro- 
gram. This led to an analysis of the reasons—largely personal insecurity—for 
such reluctance to relocate together with suggestions for overcoming these 
difficulties." 

A third job was active participation in the planning of ways and means 
of carrying out the unpleasant task of segregation in such a way as to avoid 
crises at the centers in connection with it. As events turned out, the mechanics 
of segregation went remarkably smoothly at all but one Center, Tule Lake, 
(where, it may be noted, most of the conclusions of the registration report 
were ignored in regard to the incoming segregees). 

Numerous specia! requests came to the section from the Director’s office 
and the Office of Reports in connection with Congressional Investigations, 
from the Employment Division and the Solicitor’s Office concerning problems 
connected with relocation and leave clearances and from various other admin- 
istrative divisions and sections in the Washington office. The section was ex- 
pected not only to be informed on social conditions in relocation centers but 
also on the social organization of the West Coast Japanese before the war, and 
on that abstruse phenomenon called “Japanese psychology.”’ Recommenda- 
tions on labor relations, mess operations, etc. to be accepted, usually had to be 
made in terms of Japanese psychology rather than of prosaic labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

During the first six months of its existence, a number of special reports were 
also prepared. There was a general Community Analysis reports series on such 
problems as causes of unrest in relocation centers, resistances to relocation and 
assimilability of Nisei. In all, six such reports were prepared as of August 1. 
These reports, usually less than ten pages in length, were written in general 
terms in an attempt to present for the use of administrative officials the social 
causes behind some of the problems they were running up against in their daily 
work. They were given wide circulation among the WRA staff at projects, at 


11 A general analysis of this problem, minus the suggestions which were frequently made to 
fit specific administrative proposals, appeared in A pplied Anthropology for September 1943 under 
the title, “Resistance to Freedom—an Administrative Problem.” 
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relocation offices and in the Washington office.” A second series of reports, a 
project analysis series, was also established consisting of special reports from 
field analysts on important administrative problems in their own centers such 
as the effects of the registration program, the evaluation of the resettlement 
program, problems in connection with adult education. As of August 1, ten 
reports of the project analysis series had been prepared. These were given 
a more restricted circulation within the Community Management Division 
and to such staff members as might be concerned with the particular subjects 
treated. The Washington office also established a Community Analysis letter 
series in order to keep the project analysts in touch with developments in the 
section at other projects than their own and in the Washington office. 

Together with carrying out the above special assignments and regular 
duties at the Washington level, similar functions were being carried out at the 
project level by project analysts in response to requests from the project 
directors and from various staff members. 

More important than any formal written reports were the duties analysts 
carried out through personal contacts and discussion with both evacuees and 
appointed staff members. Once administrators gained confidence in the ana- 
lyst and in his ability and judgment, his influence and practical value in ad- 
ministration became such that it could not be measured in terms of so and so 
many reports or such and such a civil service rating. It was only after a period 
of months that a good analyst could create the degree of confidence in his 
judgment that made it possible for his work to be valuable to the organization. 
(On the other hand, it was all too easy for an analyst to commit errors in his 
initial relations with the rest of the staff that would take weeks to overcome.) 

Final Official Establishment. Final establishment of the Community Analy- 
sis section on an official basis may be considered to have occurred when rules 
and regulations concerning its functions were laid down in the Administration 
Manual on September 6, 1943. The relevant sections from this manual are as 
follows: 


30.8.1 
.1 It is the intention of the War Relocation Authority to analyze the cultural patterns 
existing in the community at each relocation center, and to observe social trends 
and study their underlying causes in order to: 
A. Increase understanding of the factors governing social develop- 


ment within the center; Purposes 
B. Facilitate the program of resettlement and reassimilation of eva- of 
cuees into American life; and Community 


C. Provide a guide for dealing with any comparable social situation Analysis 
that may become the responsibility of a federal agency. 


12 The first such general report, “Dealing with Japanese-Americans,” was reproduced in 
Applied Anthropology for January-March, 1943, Vol. 2, Number 2. 
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.2 To carry out the functions in 30.8.1, a Community Analysis Section 
shall be established in the Community Management Division at each 
center. The work of the Section will be under direction of a Commu- Community 
nity Analyst reporting to the Project Director through the Assistant Analysis 


Director in charge of Community Management. Evacuee workers Section 
may be assigned to the Section at the Centers, within budgetary 
limitations. 


.3 The Community Analysis Section at a Center shall make an intensive 
study of the community there, including all significant formal and in- 
formal social groups, with special emphasis upon the degree of as- 
similation of the various groups, their social roles in the community, 
their attitudes toward one another and toward the War Relocation Community 
Authority, the effect of the evacuation upon family controls and Analysis 
group social controls, and the effect of administrative policies and de- Program 
cisions upon the evacuee community. It should further observe and 
analyze all social trends within the center, with special attention to 
the development of new social groupings and to developments that 
may improve social relations within the center, or that might lead to 
crises. 
4 All administrative personnel at the Center shall cooperate with the 
program by making available to the Community Analysis Section Relations 


such records and personal information as may be of value to it. The with 
Community Analysis staff shall not be required or expected to di- Other Staff 
vulge such information received nor the individual sources of its Units 


records and reports. 

At least monthly, the Section at each Center shall report on its ac- 

tivities to the Project Director, through the Assistant Director in 

charge of Community Management. 

(.5) From time to time other reports shall be made as deemed advisable 
by the Section, or as the Project Director may request. One copy of 
each regular or occasional report must be sent to the Director in 
Washington.” 


wn 


Conclusions and Lessons. The first and ever recurrent problem in a new 
administrative organization, especially one involving large numbers of ‘‘ad- 
ministered people,” is that of communication from the top administration to 
the field or branch administration, and from the field administrations to the 
people administered—then from the people administered upward. 

Many of the difficulties and crises of administration in industry, in colonial 
government, and in the War Relocation Authority are due to clogs or gaps or 
perversions of the information that should be communicated up and down 


18 These reports, of course, were routed to the Community Analysis Section. In one center, 
where the analyst had the confidence of the Project Director, only letters of transmittal went 
through “channels” while the documents and reports came direct from the field analyst to the 
Community Analysis section in Washington. 
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within the structure. Once this problem is recognized—and it always is, 
eventually, after time, tempers, and lives have been lost—some form of Com- 
munity Analysis is established. It may take the shortsighted form of a spy 
system as in some industrial situations and some colonial governmental situa- 
tions, or it may take the more enlightened and in the long run more practical 
and efficient form of open and scientific attempts to provide administrators 
with a knowledge of the complexities of human relations as they develop and 
change in the organization. Examples of this latter solution are, for industry, 
the Western Electric Company; for colonial government, the British in New 
Guinea and parts of Africa; and finally in our American parallel to Colonial 
Administration, the War Relocation Authority. 

From the experience in WRA in establishing such an analysis, a number of 
special administrative problems have arisen within the section itself. (a) Men 
who have had no previous field experience are definitely less useful than 
those who have had it. To send such inexperienced men to the field, even 
though they are well trained professionally, may be costly and make the job 
of their successor in the field doubly difficult. (b) Also of real value to an ana- 
lyst’s effectiveness is previous experience in working in government and having 
learned to use rather than chafe at “administrative channels.’’ Chafing leads 
to frustration and ineffectiveness regardless of the brilliance of a man’s analy- 
sis. A knowledge of the ins and outs of governmental organization and a will- 
ingness to use it for what it is meant, i.e., as an aid to successful administration, 
can help bring the results of analysis into effective use. (c) Communication 
between the analyst in the field and the analysis section in Washington is a 
constant problem. Close coordination between Washington and the field is 
essential, but project personnel tend to be defensive about their administrative 
problems, vis a vis Washington, and hence tend to frown on any objective 
analysis or even mention of local trouble. One of the analyst’s first jobs is thus 
to gain the confidence of the local administrators in his integrity and good 
judgment as well as in the value of his work; only then can most project ad- 
ministrators be convinced of the desirability of maintaining communication 
between the administered and the project staff and of keeping Washington 
aware of local developments which may be parallel to other projects and hence 
part of a general administrative problem rather than simply a local headache. 
(d) In first establishing the analysts in the field, a system of personal letters on 
how they were getting along in their work was instituted. These did not go 
through administrative channels and were not intended to contain any infor- 
mation or remarks calling for administrative action, but they did serve to show 
how the field men were faring in their respective projects in lieu of frequent 
visits with the men. These letters created a number of administrative prob- 
lems, especially when the project director did not have full confidence in the 
analyst and tended to regard him as something of a Washington spy. The let- 
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) ter system is probably not to be recommended in comparable situations and is 
gradually disappearing from the analysis section in WRA. In general, there is 
no substitute for frequent personal contact between the Washington section 
and the field men. 

A basic requirement for successful and objective community analysis is 
that the analyst keep out of direct administrative work himself. There is a con- 
stant temptation for a man to step in and help do some job that needs doing and 
, so to identify his interests with those of the specific operations job. There is 
also a tendency for project directors to assign operations functions to an ana- 
lyst, especially if they think he is any good." Such actions cause the analyst to 
lose his own ability to analyze the total picture and also create the very atti- 
tudes toward him on the part of the administered and other administrators 
that make it difficult for him to gain the rapport necessary for valuable analysis 
work. The analyst’s job is thus a difficult one. He must be able to gain the re- 
spect of his fellow staff members while not himself performing operations 
functions and at the same time gain the confidence of the administered. The 
respect of the administrators in the long run depends on (a) the accuracy of his 
B analyses and (b) his ability to translate them into terms useful to the adminis- 


. trators in carrying out their functions. The confidence of the administered 
g depends on (a) the analyst’s ability in human relations as a field worker, and 
; (b) on his care in avoiding identification with internal security investigations 
and in protecting at all times the confidence of his sources of information. 

. Community Analysis and Military Government. Military government pro- 
“ grams today are being planned with no specific provision beyond a traditional 
” negative spy system for learning community attitudes and social developments 
” among an administered population. As with Industry, Colonial Government, 
. and the War Relocation Authority, American military government will un- 
. doubtedly lose many a life in subduing riots which will be blamed not on poor 
d or inept administration but on “agitators,” “‘organizers,” etc. The Army and 
- Navy could save themselves both manpower and eventual public criticism 
- by providing before, rather than after, a series of crises, for special Community 
- Analysis Officers—men free from administrative duties and charged specifically 
” with keeping in touch with the functional structure and changing attitudes of 
‘i the people within their jurisdiction in order to aid in civil administrative plan- 
ning and operations. 

‘0 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 

it 

)- 14 One analyst threatened to resign because he became overloaded with operations functions 
1e by a Project Director who admired his abilities; another drifted into operations on his own initia- 


tive and eventually transferred from Community Analysis into an operations unit. 


THE PALEOLITHIC PERIOD IN POLAND By SULA BENET-TYGEL 
INTRODUCTION 

HIS is an attempt to integrate the Paleolithic material from a little known 

section of the world—Poland. In the discussion of European Paleolithic 
material there are many references to the part the east has played in the cul- 
tural dynamics of the west, and yet the actual material in eastern Europe has 
remained only vaguely understood. Obermaier and Breuil (MacCurdy, Early 
Man, p. 303), among other investigators, consider that the flake culture may 
have originated in the east and eventually superseded the core culture in the 
west. There are a number of references to the possible origin of the Solutrean 
industry in the east. Among the least known areas in the east is Poland, and 
it is proposed to survey here the material with the view to clearing up its posi- 
tion in the Paleolithic horizon. 

Although in Poland considerable Paleolithic material has been recovered 
and described, the descriptions have been limited to the individual sites often 
without relation to the general historical perspective. No attempt to integrate 
the material has been made except for that of Leon Kozlowski in 1922, and 
since the bulk of the Polish material has been collected since that time, his 
summary includes only a small number of sites. 

The following summary is based on the entire published material and on 
the author’s field work from 1931 through 1935 while she was connected with 
the University of Warsaw. 

The nature of Polish Paleolithic differs from that of western Europe in 
that a considerable number of distinct local cultures developed which contin- 
ued in their distinctive character over a considerable period of time. It is true 
that there are important analogies between these different cultural centers 
and that there are also aspects in which their industries resemble both those of 
western Europe and those of Russia and other eastern centers. The Polish 
archeologist has tended to such an extent to classify his material largely in 
terms of western categories that the individuality of Polish cultures has been 
obscured. In the following treatment the material will be reevaluated on the 
basis of its own characteristic patterns. Comparisons with outside cultures will 
be made from this vantage point. 

The most individual local development of the Acheulian-Mousterian com- 
plex is the Prodnik culture, so called because it developed in the valley of 
Prodnik and is not known in the rest of Poland or outside it. It has several 
unique tool types such as the semilunar knife and the large triangular end 
scraper. The techniques and forms of Prodnik culture appear also in a more 
developed stage at other sites of the same locality, Okiennik, Galoska, Golgbic, 
and others. 

The industry that constitutes the transition from Lower to Upper Paleo- 
lithic is of a type distinct to Poland, the l’abri Audi transitional stage of the 
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west being absent. This industry, as in Nowosiolka Kostiukowa, shows unusual 
primitiveness when compared with contemporary Russian and western Euro- 
pean sites and may be considered as Proto-Aurignacian of the eastern phase. 
The Aurignacian of Grodek again shows crudeness of form and technique. 
This may be due to its peripheral position to the eastern center. 

No Chellian and Early Acheulian sites are found in Poland. Late Acheulian 
and Mousterian cultures are represented by a small number of sites, confined to 
the southern part of the country, which show distinctive local developments. 
These sites correspond chronologically to the second half of the Riss-Wiirm 
Interglacial and the first phase of the Wiirm Glaciations. The complete absence 
of human remains in all Polish Paleolithic sites is very striking. 

Acheulian traditions persist far into the Mousterian, and are fused with the 
latter culture as seen in the Okiennik, Ciemna, Galoska, and Mammoth cave 
sites. Because the stratigraphy in most cases is doubtful, these sites are dated 
by some Polish archeologists as Acheulian and by others as Mousterian. Cer- 
tain forms which can be correlated with those of western Europe are chrono- 
logically later, demonstrating their peripheral position. For instance the La 
Micoque industry is found in Poland associated with cold climate fauna of 
Wiirm I instead of with the warm climate fauna of Riss-Wiirm as in western 
Europe. The probabilities are that these western forms in Poland do not rep- 
resent an independent evolution in the Paleolithic complex there, but are the 
result of an assimilation of influences from the west. Similarities in the Polish 
tool forms and techniques to those in tools from the central and south Russian 
sites are very remarkable. This can be seen in material from the Russian sites, 
Chukorcha, Ilskaya, Kiik Koba, and Kostenki. 

From an objective consideration of the material it seems clear that we are 
dealing with a distinct eastern area consisting of Poland, Russia, and the 
Ukraine, rather than an extension of the western province, and that the analo- 
gies between the Polish and western cultures are less far reaching and funda- 
mental than has hitherto been supposed. 


PALEOLITHIC RESEARCH IN POLAND 


The most outstanding names in Polish Paleolithic research are: Leon Koz- 
lowski, Ludwik Sawicki, Stanislaw Krukowski, and Albin Jura. These have all 
considered their material from the point of view of the “classical’”’ or western 
scheme with the exception of Krukowski, who, after several trips to Russia 
where he excavated and examined Paleolithic material, began to realize the im- 
portance of a fresh evaluation of the Polish material. 

A striking example of their tendency to orient their view westward was 
their lack of recognition of the obvious similarities between the Russian Aurig- 
nacian and the Polish. On this basis they concluded that the Polish Aurigna- 
cian came from the west, while it is quite clear from an objective consideration 
of the material that its derivation is eastern. Another consequence of this at- 
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tempt to fit the Polish material into the scheme was the special weighting of in- 
dividual forms with a playing down of forms that they considered atypical. 
Some of these individual forms have been mentioned above (p. 292, 293). 

The principal institutions under whose auspices excavations and researches 
were carried on are the following: Pafstwowe Muzeum Archeologiczne (The 
State Archeological Museum), Muzeum Archeologiczne im. Erazma Majew- 
skiego (The Erazm Majewski Archeological Museum), both in Warsaw; 
Muzeum Archeologiczne Polskiej Akademji Umiejetnosci w Krakowie (The 
Archeological Museum of the Polish Academy of Science in Krakow); Muzeum 
Archeologiczne Uniwersytetu Stefana Batorego w Wilnie (The Archeological 
Museum of Stefan Batory University in Wilno); Instytut Prehistoryczny 
Uniwersytetu Jana Kazimierza we Lwowie (The Prehistorical Institute of 
John Casimir University in Lwow); Muzeum Wielkopolskie w Poznaniu (The 
Wielkopolskie Museum in Poznan) ; and the Departments of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology of the Universities in Warsaw, Krakow, Lwow, Wilno, and Poznan. 

In the basin of the Vistula, Sanka, Rudawa and Prodnik rivers in southern 
Poland, there are over one hundred caves, many of which have been carefully 
excavated, contributing interesting material for the study of the Polish Paleo- 
lithic. Unfortunately some of these caves were explored for commercial pur- 
poses by German industrialists. The cultural material which was found was 
deposited in archeological museums in Germany or remained in private hands.! 
In addition, the local population has started “excavations,” looking for hidden 
treasures. In both cases the stratigraphy has been ruined, making the research 
work more difficult. 

In prehistoric times these caves were occupied at intervals by peoples of 
different cultures, as is indicated by the presence of numerous layers containing 
Paleolithic remains distributed stratigraphically. 

The first Paleolithic studies in Poland were carried out in the caves in the 
vicinity of Krakow in the years 1871-1880. During these years Krakow formed 
the principal center of prehistoric studies in Poland under an Archeological 
Commission which had charge of organizing systematic excavations and ex- 
peditions to promising sites which were threatened by erosion. Jan Zawisza 
and Godfryd Ossowski, digging in the Mammoth Cave in 1871, uncovered 
several thousand objects made of flint, bone, and horn. The remains discov- 
ered in this cave show that it had been inhabited successively, with relatively 
short intervals, by people of the Acheulian, Mousterian, Aurignacian, and 
Magdalenian cultures. All the objects found in this cave were deposited in the 
Archeological Museum of the Academy of Science in Krakow, and short, de- 
scriptive reports of them appeared in the Zbior Wiadomosci do Antropologji 
Krajowej (Collected Data on Native Anthropology), Vol. IV, p. 40, Krakow. 
During his twelve years in Krakow, Ossowski examined over eighty caves and 

Izvestiia Imperatorskogo Obschestva Lubitelei Estestvoznaniia v. XX XI. Moskva, 1878- 
1879. 
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Map oF PALeouituic SITES IN POLAND 


1 Ciemna: Acheulian, Mousterian Industries 8 Novosiolka: Aurignacian Industry 
2 Okiennik: Acheulian Industry 9 Przemysl: Aurignacian Industry 
3 Zwierzyniec: Acheulian, Aurignacian In- 10 Grodek: Aurignacian Industry 
dustries 11 Netoperzowa: Aurignacian Industry 
4 Sowiniec: Acheulian, Aurignacian Indus- 12 Pulawy: Aurignacian Industry 
tries 13 Gliniany: Aurignacian Industry 
5 Galoska: Mousterian Industry 14 Lisiczniki: Aurignacian Industry 
6 Korowodrza: Mousterian Industry 15 Koziarnia: Solutrean Industry 
7 Mammoth: Mousterian, Aurignacian, . .. Head Moraines of Polish Glaciations 


Solutrean Industries 


demonstrated that, contrary to previous belief, many of them had been in- 
habited by man. The pioneers in cave exploration did excellent work for that 
period, making catalogues of types of implements and fauna they found. 

Despite these important results, the researches of Ossowski and Zawisza 
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were fragmentary and unsystematic. Their typology was not consistent or 
clear and they often failed to determine the sequence of the clay deposits in the 
caves, a matter which has an important bearing on the chronological placement 
of Paleolithic remains. Consequently, in 1913, the Academy sent Prof. Leon 
Kozlowski to the Mammoth Cave to verify the earlier findings and to continue 
the excavations. 

In the years 1879 and 1880 Ossowski carried on investigations of three 
caves located in the village of Piekary in the district of Krakow: Golebiec, 
Galoska, and Okrazec. The first two yielded remains of Late Acheulian and 
Mousterian types. The objects found in the Galoska cave were published on in 
detail, the others received only general treatment. The material was deposited 
in the Museum of the Polish Academy of Science in Krakow. In 1913 De- 
metrykiewicz made a further scientific analysis of it, identifying artifacts from 
two periods,—the Mousterian and the Aurignacian. In 1927 and again in 1936 
excavations in the Piekary region were made by Stanislaw Krukowski. These 
resulted chiefly in the discovery of Late Acheulian remains, which were de- 
posited in the State Archeological Museum in Warsaw. As yet his findings have 
not been published. 

Equally important to the study of the Polish Paleolithic Period is the cave 
Okiennik near Skarzyce on the Przemsza River, discovered by Kuzniar in 
1911. Working under the auspices of the Polish Academy of Science, Kuzniar 
began his researches there in collaboration with Demetrykiewicz. Kuzniar has 
given us a detailed geological description of the cave; its Paleolithic content 
has been described by R. Schmidt. 

In 1914 Krukowski carried on investigations of a series of caves located on 
the Krakow-Wielun line. He studied five caves located at Zloty Potok near 
Czestochowa, and made further researches in Okiennik, the cave discovered 
and partially studied by Kuzniar. 

In 1935 an important event was the discovery of a site at Sowiniec in the 
course of digging earth for a mound-memorial to Jézef Pilsudski. Albin Jura of 
Cracow undertook to study these finds; Stanislaw Krukowski also worked on 
them. A detailed report was published by Krukowski in Wiadomosci Archeo- 
logicene (Warsaw), Vol. XIV, p. 116. 

Due to Polanski’s many years of research in Podolia many Upper Paleo- 
lithic sites were discovered; forty-five of them belong to the Aurignacian cul- 
ture. The sites are scattered along the Dniestr and its tributaries in the area of 
Turanian flint. 

During the last few years before the war, there have appeared announce- 
ments of newly found sites with Aurignacian culture in two southern Polish 
provinces: Podolia and Krakow. The sites in Podolia were excavated by Polan- 
ski, the sites of the Krakow Province by Kozlowski, Krukowski and Jura. Of 
the new researches, only the Podolian sites were published. The works of Po- 
lanski give many Paleolithic profiles and discuss geological researches in Po- 
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dolia. The specimens were deposited in the Museum of the Academy of Science 
in Krakow, in the Ukrainian Society of Szewczenko in Lemberg, and in the 
State Archeological Museum in Warsaw, and some remained in the private pos- 
sessions of Jura and Polanski. L. Sawicki excavated Grodek in Volynia where 
seven sites belonging to Lower, Middle, and Upper Aurignacian were found. 

Since 1922 numerous excavations and analyses of Swiderian culture have 
contributed to our knowledge of the closing phases of the Magdalenien Period 
in central Europe. The principal reports have appeared in Wiadomosci Archeo- 
logicene, Vol. X, 1929, by Z. Szmit; ibid. Vol. XIV, 1936, by B. Czapkiewicz; 
and in Przegland Archeologiczny, Vol. V, 1933, by L. Sawicki. 

The Museum of the Polish Society for the Knowledge of the Country in 
Pinsk (Polskie Towarzystwo Krajoznawcze) gathered a huge collection repre- 
senting the Paleolithic stage in Polesie. In the course of studying this material, 
S. Krukowski started excavations in this region and at the end of 1938 he 
brought thirty large chests full of Paleolithic material to Warsaw. At the be- 
ginning of the war Krukowski was working on this material. 


II. GLACIATIONS AND ARCHEOLOGICAL AND 
GEOLOGICAL CORRELATIONS 

The number of glaciations, their limit and their bearing on the substratum 
and the present landscape of Poland, has been a matter of heated controversy 
for a long time. In 1922 Limanowski claimed that there were but two glacia- 
tions, Riss and Wiirm, on the basis that the oldest ground moraine was situated 
on the Eem formation, which was considered as belonging to the Second Inter- 
glacial. Lencewicz, Wollosowicz, and Kozlowski were of the same opinion. 
Another group of scientists, including Szafer, Sawicki, Lewinski, and Pawlow- 
ski, posited three glaciations. The difference in interpretation arises because 
the second group considers the moraines of Pojerierze as terminal moraines of 
the last independent and separate glaciation, whereas the first group considers 
them stadial ones. The question was finally settled in favor of the second group 
by the discovery of the incontrovertible Riss-Wiirm Interstadial in Zoliborz.? 

In the last decade there has been an awakened interest in the diluvial prob- 
lems in Poland. A series of publications concerning this long neglected epoch 
were issued. Due to the progress of investigations and the improved methods, 
new discoveries and, consequently, new concepts were brought to light. The 
first synthesis of this period of the Ice Age in Poland was given by Szafer in 
1928.3 Szafer posits three glaciations for Poland employing the stratigraphical 
method, which makes possible the determining of interglacials and inter- 
stadials on the basis of a pollen analysis of the flora and fauna preserved in the 
loam and peat deposits. 


2 Lewinski, Dyluvium w Polsce i Danji. (VI Rocznik Polskiego Towarzystwa Geologicznego, 
Krakow, 1930). 

3W. T. Szafer, Zarys stratygrafji polskiego dyluwium na podstawie florystycenej (Rocznik 
Polskiego Towarzystwa Geologicznego V., Krakow, 1928). 
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In 1930 Szafer was led to admit the existence of the fourth and oldest 
glaciation in Poland‘ from the character of the interglacial flora preserved in a 
layer of peat, with Mindel ground moraine at the top. At the bottom he found 
cold climate flora with birch (Betula nana) and some other arctic plants. Higher 
up appeared the flora of the warmer period: pine, willow, larch, etc., and 
last came the flora of the completely warm period: beech, elm, etc. The 
upper parts of the peat, where a new cold period layer should occur, were 
destroyed by the advancing Mindel ice-sheet. Szafer’s hypothesis is supported 
by investigations of other scientists. Pawlowski established the oldest moraine 
in the diluvial formations in the basin of the Mleczka river; in Upper Silesia, 
Michael found three ground moraines superimposed and divided by inter- 
glacial formations. The oldest glaciation must be reckoned as Giinz. The ma- 
jority of geologists, however, regard the question of the Giinz glaciation in 
Poland still an open one, since its bottom moraine so far has not been discov- 
ered. Szafer names the four glaciations as follows: Yaroslavian (Giinz), 
Cracowien (Mindel), Varsowien I (Riss), and Varsowien II (Wiirm). The three 
interglacial periods are called Sandomirien (Giinz-Mindel), Masovien I 
(Mindel-Riss), and Masovien II (Riss-Wiirm).' According to him, Polish 
names should be used for Polish glaciations, until it has been determined to 
which glaciations the Polish ones correspond in other European countries. 

The extent of the glaciations and their head moraines can be followed in 
general. The oldest or Cracowien (Mindel) covered Poland with ice down to 
Lemberg and the Carpathian mountains. The phase of the glacial retreat and 
its end moraine has been studied carefully by Klimazsewski and others. After 
the long interglacial period another cooling of the climate occurred and an 
ice sheet descended again on Poland, Varsowien I (Riss). This time it went only 
as far as Central Poland terminating at the Czetochowa-Lublin-Kowel line. 
Varsowien II (Wiirm) stepped in northern Poland at the Torun-Wilno line 
leaving a well preserved Baltic moraine. Varsowien II had two cold phases 
interrupted by one warm period. 

The threefold division of Varsowien II has been well established by Polan- 
ski’s researches in Podolia. On the Dniestr and its tributaries there are six 
terraces, and the second and third belong to the last glaciation. The second 
lower terrace is covered with young loess II. The third higher terrace is covered 
by both young loess I and II, separated by brick earth (a decalcified superficial 
zone on the recent loess). Geologically, this time is characterized by the cessa- 
tion of the wind-drifting of the young loess I and the formation of the brick 
earth between young loess I and young loess II. At the same time it was a pe- 
riod of erosion. This evidence definitely shows two cold phases of the last 


4W. T. Szafer, The Oldest Interglacial in Poland (Extrait du bulletin de l’ Academie Polonaise 
des Sciences et des lettres. Krakow, 1931). 

5 Klimaszewski, Przyczynek do znajomosci stratygrafji utworow dyluwialnych w Karpatach 
zach. i ich przedpolu (Polska Akad. Umiej Starunia 1936). 
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glaciation, and one warm interglaciation. The Paleolithic remains in Podolia 
also seem to validate these conclusions. Szafer and Yaren’s researches are im- 
portant in this respect. They find that east of Yaslo, in Wojewodsko Prokow 
in the valley of Yasiotka, a tributary of the Wislok, there was a diluvial sea. 
The pollen analysis again showed the twofold division of the last glaciation, 
and what is more important, the character of the climate for all the periods of 
the last glaciation. 

It must be mentioned that the results achieved in regard to the twofold 
division of the last glaciation in Poland, are confirmed by the results in Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia, even though they were obtained by completely dif- 
ferent methods. In Poland the stratigraphical method is used while in Ger- 
many, to a great extent, the surface survey method is applied, thus creating 
problems in correlations with Polish glaciations. Difficulties also arise in cor- 
relating these glaciations in the terrain along the borders of Germany and 
Poland, and Poland and Russia. However, attempts in this direction were cer- 
tainly made.® 

The Middle Polish Moraine divides the country into two distinct parts: 
northern and southern. Northern Poland, geologically younger, is a lowland 
covered with bottom moraine and fluvioglacial sands, which the western winds 
in many places turned into parabolic dunes during postglacial times. The low- 
est area is covered by lakes, which farther to the north have retained their 
original character, while in the south they are often filled in with turf. The head 
moraines of the retreating glaciers cut the area from west to east. 

In southern Poland, geologically older, the lakes are practically missing or 
were filled in long ago. In spite of the fact that we find definite traces of the 
Cracovian bottom moraine here, it is destroyed by erosion in many places, 
and does not have any decisive influence on the terrain. The loess blanket 
which covers a great part of southern Poland is not continuous but forms a 
series of disconnected islands, some larger, some smaller. The loess appears 
south of the Middle Polish Moraine but does not intercept it. In the south it 
reaches the Carpathian mountains by separate islands. 

In regard to relative chronology of the Upper Paleolithic, sites found in 
loess are of great importance because they appear in determined geological 
formations which can be definitely placed in geological chronology. Therefore, 
researches of the Upper Paleolithic in Poland, as in other countries, are closely 
connected with investigations of the loess. Kozlowski in 1922 made an attempt 
to correlate the distribution of loess and Paleolithic settlements. It is not 
possible to trace the distribution of the old loess because at the time of its 
deposit glaciation reached to the Carpathians. In Podolia, in the basin of the 
Dniestr, three loesses are shown: the oldest loess of Varsowien I and the young 
loesses I and II with their intermediate zone of brick earth. The intermediate 

® Rocznik Polskiego Towarzystwa Geologicznego VI, Krakow Lencewicz Dyluwjum i mor- 
fologja srodkowego Powisla, 1929; Prace Tow. Geologicznego 11, Warszawa 1927. 
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zone between young loess I and young loess II is recognized everywhere. This 
intermediate zone corresponds to the warm period of the last glaciation. 
Polanski found in it warm climate fauna with deer and charcoal remains of 
oak and pine. The climate must have been moderate and humid, as is seen 
clearly by the humification of the surface of the young loess IT. In all horizons 
of the Upper Paleolithic in young loess II, we find Elephas primigenius, Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinus, Equus caballus foss, Rangifer, tarandus, etc. The fauna indi- 
cates a cold steppe climate. Findings of the Upper Paleolithic were observed 
in numerous openings in association with larch and pine. 

According to Kozlowski’ the Paleolithic sites are found in the area of, but 
above the bottom moraine of, the greatest glaciation. Therefore, they must 
be considered as being younger than Cracovian. The conclusion is that all 
Polish Paleolithic sites belong to the last interglacial and the three phases of the 
last glaciation.® 

However, we only know of one site which belongs to the interglacial period 
and that is Ciemna in the lower level of which Acheulian-implements were 
found with warm climate fauna. 

On the basis of Polanski’s, Jura’s and others’ researches we must expect in 
the young loess I Mousterian culture up to the intermediate zone, whereas 
in the intermediate zone we find Early and Middle Aurignacian. The Upper 
Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian, on the other hand, are only in the 
young loess II which drifted in during the third phase of the last glaciation. 
The Mousterian culture persists in the Riss-Wiirm to early Wiirm period, 
while the Aurignacian to full Magdalenian culture span occupies the remainder 
of the Wiirm. The last stages of the Magdalenian extend into post-glacial time. 


Ill. ACHEULIAN AND MOUSTERIAN CULTURE 


In contrast to the later stages the Lower Paleolithic is confined to southern 
Poland, which was free from the glaciation that still covered the northern 
area at that time. Up to the present time no traces of the Chellian and earlier 
Acheulian cultures have been discovered. The earliest known traces of human 
habitation are of the Late Acheulian culture and were found in the Ciemna 
cave in the valley of the Prodnik River near Krakow. They are contemporary 
with the end of the Interglacial Masovien II. Eight cultural strata were found 
in this cave. The seventh layer, at the depth of 53 m., contained a fireplace 
around which were found teeth and bones of the warm climate animals, such as 
elephants, and a quantity of flakes (in this treatment the word “blade” is 
used to designate a long prismatic flake, while “‘flake”’ is used to indicate any 
chip) and implements. The coal from the fireplace was analyzed by Koz- 
lowska® who found remains of Quercus (oak). This is the only place in Poland 


7 Leon Kozlowski, Starsza epoka kamienna w Polsce (Poznan, 1922). 
8 Considering that the Baltic glaciation was only a phase of the last glaciation. 
* A. Kozlowska, Z badan nad flora paleolotu w Polsce (Kosmos, 1921). 
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THE PALEOLITHIC PERIOD IN POLAND 


Fic. 1. Okiennik Cave. La Micoque Culture. (After L. Kozlowski) 
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where the Acheulian culture is found accompanied by warm climate fauna. 
The implements found are made of Jurassic flint, and contain a few original 
forms which are not known outside Poland. This group received the special 
name of “Prodnik Industry.” The predominating types of this industry are: 
an elongated, semi-lunar knife, or graltoir, flaked by indirect percussion and 
retouched along the straight cutting edge, the curved back being somewhat 
blunt and “beaked”’; triangular end-scrapers with the working end at the apex, 
blunt at the base, the whole being made by indirect percussion and secondary 
retouching at the point end. (Wantonieicz calls these forms “‘large cuneiform 
gravers.”) Other implements coming from the same layer are analogous, in 
certain features, to the Late Acheulian and Early Mousterian cultures of France 
and Germany; however, a similar typological complex is not known elsewhere. 
On the basis of the flora and fauna of the Ciemna cave, Wantonieicz assumes 
that the time of the first settlers with Late Acheulian culture in the valley of 
Prodnik can be placed at the end of the last interglacial period. 

The influence of Prodnik technique is seen in the La Micoque industry of 
Okiennik (see Figs. 1 and 2). This cave was occupied for the first time much 
later than Ciemna. The Masovien II Interglacial Period was drawing to a 
close and the first phase of the last glaciation, Varsowien II, was approaching. 
The fauna of Okiennik indicates that the climate was cold. 

In Okiennik numerous bones of Elephas primigenius, Ursus spelaeus, Hyena 
spelaea, together with flint tools, were lying in a stratum of loess which had 
drifted into the cave during the first phase of the last glacial period. The cave 
is situated in a limestone ridge. The main entrance lies 20 m. below at the foot 
of a cliff, in a lower ridge. Because of an almost perpendicular rise in the riuge 
at this point, the main entrance is reached with great difficulty. The second 
entrance is from the top of the ridge and is more accessible but very narrow 
and hidden among lime boulders. This cave was partly excavated, first by 
Kuzniar” in 1911 and later by St. Krukowski. 

Kuzuiar discovered three strata in the cave: 

1. Sandy yellow-brown clay with lumps of lime. 

2. Light brown loess with Paleolithic deposit. 

3. Dark sandy loess with remains of plants, charcoal and refuse deposits 

containing cultural deposits of Slavic times. 

The first stratum, according to Kozlowski, is composed of material from 
the Varsowien I Glaciation which covered the Little Polish Plateau. The prin- 
cipal implement is a specific point of La Micoque type, triangular, with one 
surface concave and the other flat, thick at the base narrowing toward the 
point. It is made from thick flakes or from a core, with a partly untouched 
surface. These are worked out on both sides and the blades have secondary 

10W. Demetrykiewicz i W. Kuzniar, Najstarszy paleolit na ziemiach polskich (Mat. autr. 
archeolog. V. XIII). 
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Fic. 2. Okiennik Industry. (After L. Kozlowski) 
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chipping on opposite edges of opposite surfaces. This way of flaking is typical 
of the La Micoque technique. 

Other implements are: side-scrapers chipped on one or both edges; end- 
scrapers on long, thick flakes; about twenty shallow, notched scrapers of dif- 
ferent shapes retouched on the edges. They were probably worked out from 
the natural form of the flakes, without intentional shaping. Besides these types, 
many chips and a variety of irregular flakes with traces of secondary retouch- 
ing were found in Okiennik. 

Okiennik industry can be compared to that in the upper layer of Kiik- 
Koba cave in the Crimea, which shows similarity in forms and techniques. 
Both belong to the La Micoque culture which was widely distributed through- 
out Central Europe and Poland at the end of the Acheulian or the beginning of 
the Mousterian Period. Kiik-Koba has a mixed forest and steppe fauna and 
is said, by Soviet archeologists, to belong to Wiirm, while Okiennik is of 
somewhat an earlier date. Further analogies in the Crimea have been seen in 
the Chokorcha cave and also in the Ilskaia site. Both Okiennik and Ciemna 
industries were discovered by Krukowski in 1936 in two caves, Golebiec and 
Galoska. However, reports on these have not yet been published. 

In Zwierzyniec in the stratum of young loess I, Jura identified remains of 
the Levallois culture. The flint objects were found together with charcoal, 
showing the existence of fireplaces. The tools are of the common Levallois type 
but very thin, and sharp; over eighty of them are excellently chipped. 

Sowiniec is a small hill in the environs of Krakow. It is composed of 
limestone covered with the earliest loess formation above which are later, 
mixed loess formations. The discovery of prehistoric remains at Sowiniec was 
made in the course of taking earth for a memorial mound to Pilsudski in 1935. 
The specimens were brought to the Archeological Museum of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Science. Many flint tools show traces of fire. The question of the geo- 
logical reconstruction of the profile is still an open one because of: 1) inadequate 
knowledge of the accumulative Pleistocene terraces of the Krakow district, 2) 
the impossibility of distinguishing the upper and lower borders of the section 
under considerat‘on, and 3) the absence of flora and fauna. The striking uni- 
formity of the technique and forms of the tools show clearly that we are dealing 
with a single complex. This complex does not show any admixture of other 
Lower Paleolithic cultures. The nuclei have two striking platforms, both per- 
pendicular to the length and situated at either end. The bulbs of percussion are 
large and cover almost a third or more of the negative. Wooden tools were 
probably used for flaking. 

The closest analogies to Sowiniec industry are found in Fitz-James (Oise, 
France) where the shape of the implement is the same but the size differs, the 
Sowiniec implements being smaller, as well as lighter and thinner. Krukowski 
is of the opinion that the Sowiniec industry antedates Wiirm I, in as much as 
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all the known Levallois industries classified as Wiirm I-Wiirm II are mixed, 
while the Sowiniec industry is pure." 


Fic. 3. Cave Galoska in Piekary. Combe-Capelle Culture. (After L. Kozlowski) 


Sowiniec was inhabited at the summit, on a flat terrace about 660 sq. m. in 
area, where all the implements were found. 


1S. Krukowski, Paleolit Sowinca (Wiadomosci Archeologiczne, Vol. XIV, p. 116). 
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The character of the flint implements found in the Galoska cave may be 
considered as transitional between the Acheulian and Mousterian types. In 
some cases the late Acheulian triangular points and scrapers show close analogy 
to Early Mousterian culture Combe-Capell (see Fig. 3). Chronologically, 
Goloska would belong to the first phase of the last glaciation, as is indicated 
by the arctic steppe fauna, and by the forms and techniques of the tools. It 
was occupied somewhat later than Okiennik. 

Goloska cave was excavated for the first time by G. Ossowski in 1880." 
The specimens were deposited in the Academy of Science in Krakow and a 
preliminary report was written. The cave was examined again in 1913 by 
Demetrykiewicz, and two cultural complexes were differentiated: Mousterian 
and Aurignacian. The cave is situated one kilometer from the village of Pickary 
on the bank of the Vistula, 20 m. above the level of the water. The main en- 
trance is 6} m. wide. To the right of the entrance is a second corridor, which isa 
few meters long. Both entrances lead to the main hall, which is 10 m. wide and 
8 m. deep. From it runs a corridor 5 m. long. According to Ossowski, the fauna 
contains Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus Equus fossilus, Cerves 
alces, Cervus canadensis, Cervus elephus, Meles tatus, Canis vulpes, Canis sp. For 
the most part, the implements are made from Jurassic flint flakes and are of the 
following types: hand blades with sharp points made from thick flakes, some- 
times triangular in form with two alternately chipped edges; side-scrapers 
with secondary chipping. Some of the implements have traces of alteration or 
repairing. Surface retouches appear on both faces of the implements. The 
presence of small hand blades is an indication of Late Acheulian. The occur- 
rence of triangular flakes, and step retouch on a scraper, indicate the Mousterian 
culture. 

When comparing the implements from Galoska with those from Okiennik, 
one finds a relationship between them. The side-scrapers are similar. The alter- 
native retouch of the triangular points, characteristic of La Micoque, ap- 
pears in both caves. The difference is that in the Galoska cave the La Micoque 
forms are lacking. 

The Korowodrza site is considered to date from the same time as the Ga- 
loska. In the gravel bed of the Robotna River, in a north section of Krakow 
known as Korowodrza, Jura discovered traces of the Mousterian culture, im- 
plements made of flint and bone at a depth of 6 to 9 m. Along with the imple- 
ments were the bone remains of horse, woolly mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
and elk. No detailed report has appeared as yet. The Korowodrza remains 
are remnants of a larger settlement on the Robotna, swept away in flood 
time and preserved in the gravel bed of that river. 

Certain similarities to Galoska industry were also found in the Mousterian 
level of Mammoth cave (see Fig. 4). The cave lies in the midst of a large rock 
formation on the left bank of the Kluczwoda River in the vicinity of Krakow. 


12 G. Ossowski, Drugie sprawozdanie z badan w jaskini Krakowskiej dokonane w 1880 r. (Zbior 
Wiadomosci do Antropologji Krajowej V, 1881). 
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Fic. 4. Mammoth Cave. Mousterian Culture. (After L. Kozlowski) 


The cave gets its name from the numerous skeletal remains, bones, teeth, and 
tusks, of the mammoth found in it. The mouth of the cave opens to the south; 
the cave is roomy, dry, and easily accessible. It is at the very source of the 
river, about 15 m. above the level of the river bed. The inside of the cave is 
formed by a simple arch, 13 m. wide and 19 m. in length. There are only 
two ramifications, and these are at the farther end. The floor consists of a 
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deposit of angular pieces of limestone, and brown argillaceous earth several 
meters thick. 

The Mousterian level was not recognized by Zawisza, who first excavated 
the cave, and therefore the Mousterian implements can only be separated on a 
typological basis. When Kozlowski" excavated, he found the Mousterian re- 
mains in the terrace before the cave at a depth of 65 cm. from the surface of the 
diluvial clay, under Magdalenien and Solutrean levels. In this stratum he 
found Ursus spelaeus, Elephas primigenius, also Lagomys pusillus pall. The 
fauna shows cold arctic steppe conditions. The implements show strong, Late 
Acheulian influences. The main types are: scrapers made on thick, wide flakes, 
some of them Levallois type; double scrapers on long, thick flakes; disc scrap- 
ers, and side-scrapers with a sharp point. The important characteristic of these 
tools is their large size. Their flat surface retouch resembles the Galoska indus- 
try. Chronologically, the Mousterian level belongs to the first phase of the last 
glaciation. 

In the Ciemna cave in a level distinctly separated from the Prodnik indus- 
try, Krukowski found Late Mousterian implements including triangular points 
and side-scrapers with a step retouch at the edge. All of them were made of 
Jurassic flint. The fauna contained mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, bear; char- 
coal showed Larix sp. 

The following conclusions can be formed from summarizing the Lower and 
Middle Paleolithic in Poland: 

No Chellian and early Acheulian sites are found. Late Acheulian and 
Mousterian cultures are represented by a small number of sites which show 
distinctive local developments. These are Ciemna, Okiennik and Galoska. 
These sites chronologically correspond to the second half of the Riss-Wiirm 
Interglacial and the first phase of the Wiirm Glacial. No human bones were 
found in them. The pure “classical” forms of western Europe are absent, in- 
stead we find numerous ties, in form and technique similar to the central and 
south Russian sites. These similarities are mostly in the massive tools, such as 
discoidal nucleii, Mousterian points, and side scrapers. 

Acheulian traditions persist far into the Mousterian Period and are fused 
with the latter culture as seen in the Okiennik, Ciemna, Galoska, and Mam- 
moth sites. 

Certain forms which can be correlated with western Europe are chrono- 
logically later, demonstrating their peripheral position. For instance, the La 
Micoque industry is found in Poland associated with cold climate fauna of 
Wiirm I instead of with warm climate fauna, such as Elephas antiquus, Rhino- 
ceros merckii, etc., of Riss-Wiirm in western Europe. 


IV. AURIGNACIAN AND SOLUTREAN CULTURES 


The continuity of the previous stages persists into the Aurignacian as 


13 L. Kozlowski, Starzsa epoka kamienna (Poznan, 1922.) 
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Fic. 5. Flint Industry from Netoperzowa Cave. The “Older” Group. (After L. Sawicki) 


shown in Nowosiolka Kostiukowa making an uninterrupted sequence from 
the earlier to the later periods. Also typologically there is a complete con- 
tinuity between the Aurignacian and the Solutrean phases. The Aurignacian 
culture first appeared in Poland during the warm phase of the last glaciation. 
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Nowosiolka Kostiukowa and Przemyal, both with early Aurignacian culture, 
belong to this period. The Nowosiolka Kostiukowa, in the Zaleszczyki district, 
is situaied on a hill 316 m. high, the highest place of this region. The remains 
of oak and pine were found in the fireplace of the cultural level, which is 90 
cm. below the surface. The cultural content was examined by Krukowski." 

The thirty-six implements made of Baltic and Volynian chalk flint are very 
crude. Because some of the tools were split and the broken pieces were found 
together, Krukowski assumes that after the inhabitants left the site the tools 
remained in the open for some time. Some of the tools cracked because of the 
change in temperature. Bones and refuse also disintegrated. 

The main products are discards and blades. The nuclei are large and ir- 
regular, of club or spherical form, and have one or two striking platforms. 
They show similarity in form to those of the Upper Paleolithic, but are shorter 
than the latter, and the finish is irregular and unskillfully done. The flakes are 
broad, heavy and irregular, with bowl-like profiles. The scrapers and a graver 
are atypical. Two scrapers are notched at the base of the flake; one is a notched 
double scraper. The knives are trimmed on one side. The Nowosiolka industry 
shows a very clear transition between the Lower and Upper Paleolithic, but 
has no analogies in western European transitional industry. According to 
Krukowski, Nowosiolka presents a local development of a new Pre-Aurigna- 
cian industry which is much more primitive than the contemporary complexes 
of middle and eastern Europe but genetically connected with the latter. 

A typical eclat en gouge of Nowosiolka is a transitional form between the ra- 
cloirs en gouge of the Lower Paleolithic and the en gouge of the Late Aurignacian 
of Predmost and Kostenki (Polakof). Krukowski concludes that Nowosiolka, 
together with Kostenki and Predmost, represents a new eastern European 
phase of the Aurignacian culture. 

The next site is near Przemysl; it was discovered in a brick factory. The 
cultural level here is at a depth of 8 m. in loess. Bone and flint implements are 
with the remains of mammoth, wild horse, and woolly rhinoceros. The stone 
artifacts include large, long, thin flakes, and thick blades well retouched. The 
surface usually is not worked out. Besides blades, there are also scrapers, 
points, and some small gravers. The characteristic bone implements show 
development from the Mousterian. Besides other non-typical bone implements, 
such as point polishers of Mousterian character, there was an ornamented 
dagger. 

In Grodek® village, near Rowne in Volynia, seven stations were found, all 
of them inbedded deep in loess, representing Early as well as Middle and Late 
Aurignacian culture. The implements are made of local chalk flint and of Up- 
per Astarien flint that was probably imported from the Holy Cross Moun- 


14S. Krukowski, Die erste Palaolithstation in Nowosiolka Kostiukowa. (Zbirnik Matematichno- 
Prirodopisno-Likarskoi Sektsii Naukovogo Towaristwa im. Schewchenki, XXI, 1922). 
18 Ludwik Sawicki, Stanowisko mlodszego paleolitu w Grodku na Wolyniu (Ziemia, 1927). 
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Fic. 6. Flint Industry from Netoperzowa Cave. The “Older Group.” (After L. Sawicki) 
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tains. Represented are Early Aurignacian, as well as Late Aurignacian types: 
cuneiform, prismatic, and angle gravers; slim Chatel-Perron knives with a 
blunt back which are characteristic of the early stage of this culture; flake 
scrapers, notched scrapers and end scrapers. A characteristic feature of both 
finished and unfinished products from Grodek is their primitiveness. The blades 
are thick, wide, and clumsy; the flakes large and heavy. They show poor work- 
manship. Artifacts made of horn, animal bones, and mammoth tusks are few. 
Three large bone fragments are ornamented by cuts. Most of the bones are 
crushed; some are divided into parts by the help of a graver. There is also 
one mussel shell containing traces of hematite, and a coral ornament. 

Sowiniec I and Sowiniec IT yielded Middle Aurignacian industry remains; 
keeled scrapers, worked blades, gravers, borers, and nuclei. Jura did not notice 
any traces of fire or charcoal, in spite of the fact that a great amount of burned 
flint suggests that they were there. In both places, flint implements of the 
Late Paleolithic come out sporadically in the young loess II. In Zwierzyniec 
above the Rudawa River, Jura found in the young loess I and in the brick 
earth above, typical Middle Aurignacian implements: keeled scrapers, nose- 
scrapers, end-scrapers, borers, gravers, blades, and nuclei. Charcoal and many 
burned flint implements were also present. 4 m. of young loess II is on top of 
this level, and above a level with Late Aurignacian remains: beaked graver, 
angle graver, graver with middle point, small knives with cut off back, nuclei, 
blades, and microliths. Middle Aurignacian fauna is limited to mammoth, 
horse, and reindeer. This site gives an excell stri.tigraphical review of the 
cultures that developed during the three phases of the last glaciation. 

The Netoperzowa cave, near Ojcow, is of special interest because it yielded 
rich, Middle Solutrean industry together with Middle Aurignacian; both 
groups showing a close relationship. The cave has a large corridor about 10 m. 
long and 5 m. wide, exposed to sunlight. A large fireplace was discovered in this 
corridor at a depth of about 1 m. Numerous bones of cave-bear, mammoth, and 
reindeer were lying around it. Ninety implements, made of local Jurassic, 
Upper Astarian, and Volynian flint, were around the fireplace, some broken 
and most covered by patination. The cave was first excavated by Romer, then 
in 1918 by Kozlowski," and later analyzed by Sawicki.'” Sawicki divided the 
ninety implements excavated by Kozlowski from Netoperzowa into two 
groups, but he did it on a purely typological basis because the stratigraphy had 
been ruined by Romer’s excavations. The first group (Figs. 5 and 6) belongs to 
the Middle Aurignacian, the second (Fig. 7) to Middle Solutrean (Early, ac- 
cording to Wantoniegicz). The blades of the first group are large, heavy, and 
thick. The workmanship does not show uniformity or skill. The edges are 
blunt because of secondary Aurignacian retouch. These are notched, primitive 


16 The results of Kozlowski’s excavations do not give sufficient information as to the position 
of the cultural remains in the pit deposit. 

17 L. Sawicki, Jaskinia Netoperzowa pod wsiq Jerzmanowice (Przeglad Archeologiczny ITI, 
1925). 
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Fic. 7. Flint Industry from Netoperzowa Cave. The “Younger” Group. (After L. Sawicki) 


flat laurel leaf types made of thick, large blades, one slim blade with pressure 
technique on the upper face of Proto-Solutrean type, point @ cran of Kostenki I 
type,!® gravettes, and three notched scrapers. The base of some blades often 


18 Sawicki analyzed the contents of Kostenki I and he distinguishes as peculiar to this site 
a cran blade which he calls a cran of Kostenki type. 
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resembles a short, blunt handle. These handles are very interesting in Netoper- 
zowa as they have a limited distribution which is closely connected with pe- 
ripheral industries of Hungarian Solutrean. There are also end-scrapers, gra- 
vette and blade knives with trimmed edges, and three notched scrapers. 

The second or Solutrean group is composed almost entirely of flat, slim 
blades partly retouched on one or both faces. Only one specimen represents a 
symmetrical, wide laurel leaf type entirely retouched on both faces. All blades 
are light, carefully retouched, and well finished. The edges are sharp and 
straight; the base and the point usually trimmed on both faces. The leading 
forms are: 1) flat laurel leaf blades of various lengths, and widths, but sym- 
metrical, and 2) slim, leaf-like long blades. The technique of both types shows 
a close resemblance. In both the base of the blade is usually heavier than the 
point. The surface retouch on the upper face extends far back on the blade 
surface; on the lower face it is short and irregular. The edges of the upper 
part have short trimming. Blades of this type are well known from the indus- 
tries of that phase of the Aurignacian which assimilated Solutrean influences. 
A close analogy to the Netoporzowa industry is seen in Kostenki I which is con- 
sidered by Sawicki as belonging to the eastern phase of the middle European 
Solutrean, with Hungary as the center. 

There is considerable controversy over the contents, as well as the relative 
chronology,'® of Pulawy site which is situated on the highest terrace of the left 
bank of the Vistula River, in young loess II. Krukowski considers the cultural 
remains as belonging to Upper Solutrean and representing a local industry 
different from the contemporary cultures of France and Spain, and char- 
acterized by a complete absence of pointes a cran.*° Kozlowski regards them 
as Late Aurignacian of Font-Robert type, placing them in the second phase 
of the last glaciation; while Sawicki sees in them a local development of a 
Middle Aurignacian culture. 

As a great many chips and flakes and almost all of the sixty-two imple- 
ments found in Pulawy are either unfinished or remodeled, Krukowski con- 
siders Pulawy a workshop. It was also a camping place for Aurignacian hunt- 
ers as can be seen from the vast number of crushed bones of Elephas primi- 
genius, Equus caballus fossilis, Bos priscus, and Sus scrofa. The fauna indicates 
cold steppe and forest conditions. The implements include a double angle 
graver, knives on blades with retouch on one side of the Font-Robert hand-like 
base type, and also one flake with Early Solutrean surface flaking, and a great 
quantity of gravette-like knives. 


19 Three descriptions of the profile of the site were published. The first one by the discoverer 
in 1916, later by Samsonowicz in 1921 who revised the profile together with Krukowski, and 
finally in 1930 by Sawicki. 

20S. Krukowski, Stanowisko gornosolutrejskie z konca nastepowania ostatniego zlodwacenia w 
Polsce (Sprawozdania Instytutu Geologicznego t.1, zesz. 4~6, Warszawa, 1922). 
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Gliniany, near Lemberg, is a late Aurignacian site. A cultural stratum, at a 
depth of 3 m., was lying in young loess II. The few flint implements, small in 
size, are one angle graver, one gravette, small knife-like blades, a few types of 
polyhedral gravers, and also one notched scraper on a long blade. The fauna 
consists mostly of mammoths, especially young ones. Remains of El. trogenterii 
pohl™ were found among the large number of mammoth teeth. 

The great accumulation of animal bones that we find in Gliniany is known 
from other Polish sites. In a small area in Bronislawa the teeth of eight mam- 
moths were discovered. Evidently these sites were hunting camps where the 
prey was brought and divided. 

In the Lisiczniki site in Podolia, which was excavated by Polanski,” three 
levels of Late Aurignacian were found in a stratum of calcified loess. Besides 
Late Aurignacian tools, the upper level contained bones of reindeer. The second 
level was the richest, containing remains of Equus caballus foss, Bos sp., Elephas 
primigenius, Spalat giganteus, Meles tatus, and reindeer. Among the 3000 flint 
implements were gravers with middle point, polyhedric and angle gravers, 
scrapers, keeled scrapers, and trimmed flakes with a similarity to Font-Ro- 
bert. There were also some lance points made of mammoth bone. The lower 
level had only a few tools and reindeer bones. 

In Mammoth cave a rich, Late Aurignacian industry was found. The lead- 
ing forms are cuneiform gravers, angle gravers, and the following types of 
scrapers: end-scrapers and double end-scrapers, prismatic scrapers, a combina- 
tion of an end-scraper and graver on a flake, and a beaked scraper. Besides 
these there were: microlithic knives of gravette type, borers and blade knives, 
showing signs of use. The various bone implements are well preserved. They 
include lance points made of mammoth tusks of oval-flat form with a rounded 
base and a sharp point. The length of these lance points comes to 30 cm., the 
width to 3 cm. There are also needles and polishers. Animals’ teeth were 
pierced through at the base and prebably used as ornaments. 

On the basis of results achieved by Polish archeologists, we recognize two 
provinces inhabited during the Aurignacian period: Podolia in the east, 
and Krakow in the west, with three connecting stations between them, Pu- 
lawy, Przemysl, and Gliniany. The province of Krakow includes ten sites, 
Podolia forty-five sites, and Volynia only one. 

Colonization in Aurignacian culture times was very weak in Poland in its 
early phase. It is significant that out of sixty sites only three contained the 
early industry, and these are in southeastern Poland. The leading bone forms, 
such as the Aurignacian cleft base point, and harpoons, and even any examples 
of cave art are totally absent, as they are in Russia. 


*1 T, Wisniowski, O odkryciu paleolitu z fauna ssakow dyluwialnych pod Glinianami (Materjaly 
antropologiczne archeologiczne i etnologiczne t. XIV). 

22 G. Polanski, Podolische Studien (Zbirnik Naukowogo Towaristwa im. Schewchenko XX, 
Lwow, 1929). 
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The Hungarian Solutrean influences which came to the Krakow region 
from the south by way of the Moravian Gate, and to Podolia through the val- 
ley of the Dniestr, played an important role in the development of Middle and 
Upper Aurignacian flint industries. These influences produced local types of 
mixed Solutro-Aurignacian character with a predominance of Aurignacian 
features. 

Solutrean culture does not represent a separate phase in Poland, but is 
found accompanying Middle and Late Aurignacian industry. Two Solutrean 
points were found together with Late Aurignacian tools in Mammoth cave. 
They are made of thick Jurassic flint flakes; one in the form of a willow leaf 
with both faces carefully and delicately retouched; the other smaller and 
thicker, also worked on both faces, but the flaking is coarser and not as flat and 
regular as on the first. 

Koziarnia cave, located above the valley of the Saspowka River, contains 
a small amount of Early Solutrean tools. This cave was excavated for com- 
mercial purposes long before archeologists had a chance to visit it, so we do 
not know whether the remains are a part of a larger content or in what condi- 
tion they were found. One laurel leaf point is partially retouched on one face, 
with additional trimming along one edge. Two other points are partially 
worked on both faces. The technique and forms show similarity to the “‘young” 
group of Netoperzowa cave. There was one tusk of a cave bear, pierced at the 
base, which was probably used as an ornament. 

The typical forms of ‘‘classical’’ Solutrean, known from western Europe, 
are not found in Poland. The leading forms are long, flat blades or leaf blades, 
sometimes with a pressure worked point at the base. The upper face of the 
blades are usually chipped on the whole surface or on part, but the lower 
face has only the sides or the base and the point retouched in a similar way. 
This is precisely what we find in the Russian site Kostienki. It is perhaps 
premature to state that Solutrean culture came to Poland from the east. 
This hypothesis may, however, gain strength if we consider the parallel 
development of the Solutrean in Russia and Poland and the extreme similarity 
of the material. Despite the obvious analogies with the Russian center, these 
cultures have heretofore been considered as of western derivation. The 
Paleolithic Period in Poland with the exception of the Magdalenian shows 
an autochtonious development receiving most of its influences from the eastern 
center with occasional intrusions from the west, remaining throughout this 
period peripheral to both the eastern and western centers. This geographical 
position accounts for the crudeness of technique as compared with that in the 
material from the centers. The distribution of the Solutrean industries is far 
more restricted than those belonging to the Aurignacian culture; Solutrean 
influences do not seem to penetrate beyond the area occupied by Aurignacian 
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MEDICINE AND CURING PRACTICES OF THE 
MODERN FLORIDA SEMINOLES By ROBERT F. GREENLEE 


EDICINE as practiced by a Seminole medicine man differs radically 

from the methods of a white physician. The term medicine to the Semi- 
nole includes much more than drugs and stimulants beneficial to health; it 
covers diagnosis, curing of bodily ills, and mysterious mental ailments. Also 
under the care of the medicine man come ceremonies connected with birth and 
death, both beneficial and harmful magical ceremonies, and the preservation 
and teaching of the tribal lore. A medicine man acts as the spokesman of the 
group in matters pertaining to Indian-white relations. Naturally, with such a 
variety of duties he holds an important role in tribal affairs and nobody 
realizes this more fully than he does. 

Of course, medicine does not assume a place of such consuming importance 
to the Seminole laymen, but it still remains one of the focal points in the lives 
of most tribesmen. Ritual and formulas requiring the services of medicine men 
often occur. Beyond that, these people have an inordinate interest in their 
health. Dr. Pender, a white physician who treats the Seminoles in Everglades 
City, told me that when the Indians come to him for medication they return 
again and again for another bottle long after the need for relief has passed. 

Four medicine men are prominent among the southern branch of the Flor- 
ida Seminoles often referred to as the Mickasukie. They are Josie Billie, his 
brother Ingram, Frank Charlie, and until recently the late John Osceola of 
Miami. Many other men practice healing, but they are referred to merely as 
doctors. The distinction between the two is that the medicine man has in his 
possession a fragment of the old war medicine which he inherited from some 
clan members. According to Josie Billie, who acted as my chief informant, this 
war medicine is so powerful that it is not kept at the camps but is hidden away 
at the Green Corn dance grounds. It is used only at this festival. The medicine 
is a sort of powder, silverish in color, and kept in small buckskin bags. Some 
of the medicine is also clay-colored. The number of bags possessed by each 
medicine man varies, some having twelve, some only two. If the medicine 
should become scattered when the bags are opened at the Green Corn dance, it 
cannot be touched by hand but must be gently scraped into a neat pile with 
the quill taken from the wing of a buzzard. This is the war medicine which is 
taboo to women. Josie further informed me that if a woman approached too 
near this strong medicine it would certainly knock her down. When this spe- 
cial medicine passes into new hands at the death of the medicine man, the old 
buckskin bags are destroyed and it is transferred to new ones. The inheritance 
of the sacred medicine bundles just referred to is strictly a clan affair. 

The tribal lore, ceremonial practices, and healing are not taught indis- 
criminately to all the young men but only to those who show that they are 
willing to pursue the needed preparation. Not all boys are interested, and not 
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all are considered to have a suitable temperament. Only what they call a 
“good man” can aspire to this office of doctor or medicine man. A medicine 
man need not confine his teaching to members of his own clan, but will instruct 
anyone whom he considers deserving. 

Teaching and preparation of medicine men for their calling are linked with 
the lunar calendar. Curing power is secured through long study, and its extent 
and proficiency is measured by degrees similar to those conferred by Masonic 
lodges in \our society. Few of the modern medicine men advance far in this 
instruction, but old Billie Motlo, who instructed Josie, had advanced to the 
degree named after the tenth month, yobi-hasi (calm moon, no wind). Josie 
Billie is fifty-four and has been making medicine for twenty-five years. After 
seven years of study he reached the degree which is named after the first month 
fubli hasi (wind moon). During the first month of his preparation the “black 
drink” was given as a purgative. Herbs and medicine were then given for 
eight days more. After this he was allowed to study by himself with the un- 
derstanding that he return to the medicine man in charge the first of the ensu- 
ing year to ask questions and receive further instruction. 

Medicine men of the highest importance are called Yaholi. Josie bears the 
title aiyik imi-fosi (medicine grandfather). A common doctor like Brown Tiger 
or Dr. Tiger is given the title aiyik-comi. The Town, Wind, and Panther clans 
are now headed by medicine men. 

If a medicine man is treating a person and the latter dies, the medicine 
man must go through purification rites. If he fails to take the “black drink” 
to cleanse himself inside and out, then he must refrain from making medicine 
for four months. If he does take the drink, a lapse of two weeks is thought suf- 
ficient to cleanse him enough so that he can heal again. Meat and fish must 
not be taken while making medicine. 

The medicine man and doctors are not paid in money but through gifts of 
venison, pigs, cloth, and skins. After returning from a curing mission, when 
my wife and I accompanied Josie Billie, he wouJd appear at the car ready to 
go home with a crocker sack containing either a pig or a chicken. A length or 
so of cloth is also acceptable pay for the Seminole practitioner. 

Medicinal practice is not confined solely to men. Women, usually desig- 
nated as mere doctors, make medicine in connection with childbirth and small 
ritual rites requiring no special preparation. 

A Seminole has a singularly different notion about medicine from that held 
by white people. Whereas we think in terms of drugs, ointments, or cathartics 
which will benefit the body in a predictable fashion, the Seminole thinks of 
benefits which one can produce only through the offices of the medicine man. 
The latter believes that he can surely cure if he can recite certain medicinal 
formulas, perform prescribed rites, and blow on the brewed medicine in a cer- 
tain way. His theory of medicine springs from the reasoning that he can con- 
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trol the forces of nature and hence make disease yield to his personal efforts. 

The Seminole medicine man today is looking about for new ways of curing. 
Josie Billie, for instance, scouts about buying prepared drugs from wholesale. 
drug firms. These consist largely of herbs from barks of trees and roots which 
white pharmacists had in stock at the turn of this century. Even when these 
innovations of older forms of our medicine are introduced into the materia 
medica of Indian usage, their efficacy is moulded to fit into the prevailing theory 


of disease which underlies their medical practice. 


This does not mean that the medicine man is insincere in his work, simply 
that he operates with an entirely different set of basic postulates. The belief 
in a double soul figures prominently in the diagnosis and cure of disease. He 
further believes that a direct bearing exists between dreams and sickness. 
Josie explained this to me one morning. He drew a diagram on the ground to 
illustrate his point. This chart revealed the closed system under which their 
medicinal practitioners worked. The ideas concerning the soul, its dual nature 
and its survival, are most important for the understanding of the medical 


diagnosis and treatment. In his own words Josie said he 


believes the spirit goes up north and likes it there. One spirit goes north and around to 
east. Get east then go over Milky Way to west and city of the dead. Then person die. 


In four days other ghost goes at night fall. 


At night sometimes one ghost goes north—likes it there but comes back before 
dawn. Person all right since dream. If goes north and little way east, somebody sick, 
body shakes. Medicine man sing, call ghost back. Blow on pipes and go after ghost 
bring it back to east, then south to middle. Get ghost back, person get well. 


N N 
[ 4\\ Shaman cells 
t soul back 
W E W 
Fins Sickness 2” soul goes Death 
Ss Is west after fourth day 


Diagram shows how fire originally was made. Medicine fire was always made in 
this fashion. It also shows by use of arrows the path of the soul in three situations, 


dream, sickness, and death. 


Josie Billie explained that sometimes the ghost enjoyed its nocturnal ad- 
ventures so much that it refused to come back at dawn. When this occurred 
the body became sick. Thus a medicine man first asks his patients about their 
dreams. On learning from the dream how the soul has been detained, he em- 
ploys a specific chant to counteract the influence and beseech the soul to return. 
The medicine man must also blow his breath, his “ammunition” as he calls it, 


through the medicine pipe. He certainly believes that a definite power em- 
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anates from him which he blows through the pipe into the medicine. This 
power will be sufficient, he thinks, to draw back the stray soul. 

When the type of sickness is ascertained, the proper herbs are collected, 
mixed in a pot, suitable chants are sung, and at the same time blowing on the 
concoction through a bamboo tube takes place. Thus magical potency is im- 
parted to the medicine. 

Dreams of fire may cause fever. Once we met Josie sauntering along the 
Tamiami Trail on the way to gather herbs. When we enquired what he wanted 
them for, he replied that his wife had told him that she had dreamed of fire. 
Hence he was afraid that she might contract a severe fever. He was going to 
obtain herbs to make medicine to prevent this contingency. To dream of hav- 
ing a good time with many people around, much to eat or drink is also dan- 
gerous, since it implies the reluctance of the ghost to return. Dreams about 
animals are indicative about the state of the patient’s condition. One must 
never dream about a bear as this is a potent cause of fever. 


TYPES OF DIAGNOSED DISEASES 

Sun sickness—is prevalent in the hottest months from May through Au- 
gust. Josie explained that Seminoles believed that a “toad frog” came after the 
sun to eclipse it. The chant is sung to make the “‘toad frog’”’ desist. In Seminole 
belief the sun will make a person “‘feel bad inside,” lose his appetite, and have 
vomiting spells. The chant to the sun is given at noon and at sunset. 

Moon sickness—This heavenly body is thought to produce sleeplessness. 
Medicine designed to make one go back to sleep is concocted. 

Morning star and Evening star—Both the morning star and the evening 
star are supposed to give one a headache. In the chant to the sun, for instance, 
the medicine man first sings to the sun, then to the moon, to the morning star 
and finally to the evening star. 

Fire sickness—is also connected with high fever. The chant starts with a 
plea to the “‘toad frog”’ to come and put out the fire. Throughout the chant one 
hears repeatedly the refrain ‘ushlanti (put it out). 

Deer sickness—Loss of feeling on one side of the leg is a symptom of this 
disease. The medicinal chant is spoken in Mickasuki instead of sung in the 
Creek language. According to Josie Billie, the talk with the deer in the curing 
of the disease is designed to scare the deer away by threatening it with the 
knowledge that a panther is coming to eat it. 

Giant sickness (aiyik tanhoti)—This ailment makes people wander off into 
the woods. A story related in connection with the origin of the giant sickness 
runs as follows: 


There is a large rich hammock up north of Lake Okeechobee where the tall men live. 
They are as tall as trees. Some of them stand up. Though they have bones like ordinary 
people, no living Indians have ever seen the giants. A long while ago there was a man, 
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a very smart man, who went up to the cabbage woods and saw the giants. He told the 
rest of the people about them. Some of these giants stand still all of the time like a 
tree. Others lie down all of the time like a log. They are dangerous and have the power 
to make a person sick. 

People go far off into the woods as if they were crazy when they have the giant 
sickness. They act as though something had hit them, but they have no idea what is 
the matter with them. They talk about seeing giants. If a person talks about looking 
at a giant, the medicine man knows what the trouble is. 


It takes three days, sometimes even as long as a week in severe cases, to 
cure the giant sickness. A case was recently treated by Josie Billie, when 
Little Tiger’s wife became afflicted. The medicine man was able to stop her 
propensity to run out to the woods. In the throes of the sickness she scratched 
her neck and face, talked a good deal, and even sang on some occasions. In this 
instance the cure took only a single day. Ten herbs were used to accomplish 
the result—some were leaves; others, roots. 

Rat and gopher disease—If a person cannot urinate easily and has difficulty 
with bowel movement accompanied by a dry and sick feeling, then he has the 
rat and gopher illness. To cure this ailment the medicine man must first enquire 
how long the patient has had the affliction. Then he secures specific herbs and 
mixes them with water in the medicine pot. This dosage is given to the sick 
person. Should this treatment prove insufficient, another method is tried until 
the illness is alleviated. 

Dog disease—In this case the symptoms are stomach ache, loss of appetite, 
vomiting, and bad dreams. A yellow blossom is used, an herb not found in the 
Everglades but in the cabbage woods where the Cow Creek Seminoles live. 
Both the dog and the buzzard are considered instrumental in bringing on this 
affliction, hence chants are sung to both these creatures. It is usual just to talk 
to the dog and beg him to desist, but the chant which Dr. John R. Swanton 
records is also known.' The chanting is sung first to the dog thus: 

Y ohholee—be easy 

Efa—dog 

Polsa—sickness 

Thlahkko—large 

Elathe—dead 

Hohlahtee—(to hold or pull?), cramping 

(Blows on pipe) 


Then to the Buzzard: 


Cinta lani—buzzard yellow 
Cinta lani 


1 John R. Swanton, Creek Religion and Medicine (Bureau of American Ethnology Report), 
p. 642. 
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Cinta lani (sung faster) 

Chi-ha lat hai chin—pull 

Chi so fut cui cin cilta nok ti cin, wich wich (Blows on pipe) 
hit when mcve 


Monkey sickness—lIf a baby cries and cries and scratches like a monkey, 
he is said to have the monkey disease. 

Several cases of illness occurred during our stay in the Everglades. On the 
morning of April 4, 1939, we took Josie Billie to Miami. When we reached the 
camp of a Seminole called Chestnut Billie, we learned that an Indian named 
Jack Clay was ill. He complained of a pain in his arm and shoulder. He also 
had a severe headache. The treatment which Josie Billie prescribed needed ten 
herbs. He asked the relatives to gather six of them which could be found near 
the camp, and he said that he would bring the others from Miami when he 
returned in the afternoon. 

On the way back he made us stop the car on the outskirts of Miami while 
he went into a vacant lot to gather a handful of herbs necessary for Jack 
Clay’s recovery. Then we heard that Jack was to be treated with all these 
herbs boiled together in a pot. Jack then would drink this four times at set 
intervals. Then he would be supposed to cover himself with a blanket and sit 
over the medicine pot to steam himself. The steaming was necessary once at 
night and once in the morning. After he was perspiring profusely, the medicine 
was to be rubbed on his body. 

On another curing expedition, Josie went with me to the Seminole Indian 
reservation at Dania. He was sent, this February morning, to treat a relative 
of one of his very best friends. Although he was trying to impress me by imitat- 
ing white medical doctors, his cure was, in spite of this, rather interesting. 

When we arrived the patient was reclining on the platform of her chekee 
or Seminole dwelling, her head resting on a bundle of clothes. She appeared to 
be in no pain. Josie first took her pulse. Then he pulled down the covers and 
felt of both breasts. He put his hand just above the left breast and poked gently 
at a point just above and to the side of this breast. Then he put his hand to her 
forehead as if he was trying to see whether she had any fever. Meanwhile the 
patient was talking to him in a subdued tone. Presently Josie put his fingers 
on the flesh just above the elbow joint and then slowly flexed and extended the 
forearm. 

Then he advised me to go. He said the woman would be all right and di- 
agnosed her trouble as a broken collar bone which had never been properly set. 

On the following day, when we returned after a visit in Miami, Josie was 
collecting four lengths of colored cotton cloth as payment. He also received a 
tiny pig which was already in a crocker sack ready for the journey back to the 
camp on the Tamiami Trail. 

Not all illness is strictly a bodily affair. One case came to our notice in 
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which a patient was suffering from a mental distress. She was considered very 
sick. Her trouble related to an inordinate desire to run away from camp into 
the woods. Her relatives tried to tie her down, but she escaped both in the 
daytime and at night as well. When she returned, she didn’t remember any- 
thing and appeared quite out of her mind. In referring to this case Josie men- 
tioned the theory of disease about the double soul, and how she could be cured 
once the wandering soul could be made to return at daybreak. 


HERBS USED TO MAKE MEDICINE 


(1) Sweet bay leaves (éoli) are used with other herbs to make medicine. 
They are used at death. We noticed the use of this herb at the funeral of John 
Billie, which we attended at Immokalee. Sweet bay leaves are also suitable 
for the ceremonial medicine-making after a death and are designed to drive 
away the ghost of the deceased in order that the body may be touched. Sweet 
bay leaves may also be used to remove that frightened feeling one has when out 
in the woods and hears something which cannot be seen. 

(2) Willow (hoyanizi) is utilized if a person needs to have good luck in the 
hunt. 

(3) Cedar leaf (acini) and sassafrass (éakani) are effective medicinally, 
but the terrain is too low in the southern Everglades region for these herbs 
to grow. Formerly medicine men obtained these ingredients from the region 
near Punta Gorda, we were told. Sassafrass may be used for coughing, gall 
stones, and pain in the bladder. 

(4) Snakeroot is sometimes boiled in a pot and taken internally. This i is a 
specific for stomach ache. 

(5) Although tobacco is sometimes used in magical practices to ward off~ 
approaching danger, it may also be employed medicinally. As such it is smoked 
by men and women alike. 


MANNER OF MAKING MEDICINE 


Medicinal herbs must be taken from the north and east side of a bush. 
Leaves are never taken from either the south or the west for this is considered 
by the medicine man to constitute extremely bad luck, perhaps causing the 
patient to die. Also to ward off bad luck, both doctor and patient face the east. 
Sometimes a Seminole doctor will allow a patient to take medicine home, but a 
medicine man never makes medicine up in advance. 


MAGIC 


In addition to curative and ritual medicine, the practitioner also deals in 
magic. Tobacco is frequently used for magical purposes among the American 
Indians. The Seminoles are no exception to this general rule and use it to ward 
off evil influences. For example, tobacco and pipe are put in action to blow 
hurricanes so that they will go around Indian camps in the opposite direction, 
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Another instance of the benign use of tobacco was shown when a group of 
Miami Indians once visited the camp of our medicine man friend and said that 
a great deal of fever raged in Miami. Accordingly, Josie decided to prepare a 
medicinal concoction to ward off the threatened fever. He went to his storage 
chekee and secured a rag-wrapped bundle from which he extracted two table- 
spoonfuls of tobacco. He took turns in singing a chant and blowing his breath 
on the tobacco. He then wrapped it up for a while and held it. During the 
course of the night he repeated this process. At daybreak some tobacco was 
placed in a pipe and smoked. Then Josie solemnly declared that the fever would 
never molest his camp. He proudly brought out this rag and showed it to me. 
He asserted that it was the medicine he employed on the preceding occasion. 

While we watched this display of magical prowess, he took out a splinter 
which he kept hidden away in a bag. After looking all around before talking, 
he guardedly announced that this was the strong thunder medicine which he 
had taken from a tree just after it had been split by lightning. A splinter re- 
moved under such circumstances is sure to be very powerful and its proximity 
to the tobacco further enhances the supérnatural potency of the plant. 

Love medicines are common among the Seminoles. Boys and young men 
come to Josie to obtain medicine which will make the girls of their choice like 
them, but more often young girls seek love potions to win the affections of 
some man. In both instances the name of the loved one must be given. Josie 
then brews the medicine all the while singing to the heart and tongue of the 
desired one and repeating his name. After the medicine is prepared, it is given 
to the patient to take home. While telling us about his love potions Josie looked 
shamefaced and said, ““You don’t believe me, no?”’ We quickly assured him 
of our undiminished faith in his powers. 

A few of the medicine men know the rituals and formulas for black magic, 
but we were certain that the malevolent spells were not used today. Josie did 
know a method of bringing fever to any person he desired. To produce such a 
fever Josie retires about half a mile from his camp. At night when the person 
to be injured is asleep, Josie makes a fire and sings songs. The purpose of the 
songs is to call the soul of the intended victim to him. When he obtains the 
soul, he puts it in the fire and burns it up. This severe treatment can be given 
to anyone in any camp no matter how far away the camp is from the one where 
the medicine man prepares his malevolent spell. On the next day the victim 
thus cursed will have a fever which he cannot dispel. He will die in a short time. 
His only chance to escape the effect of the spell is to employ a medical prac- 
titioner to devise a counter-spell which will remove the baneful influence. The 
medicine man must be alert to make a correct diagnosis. The counter-magic to 
rid the patient of this mischief consists of songs intended to bring back the 
burnt soul. Frequent applications of cold water are given to calm the fever and 
reanimate the burnt soul. As soon as the soul is revived the fever will vanish. 
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Josie asserted that he is able to bring thunder down from the sky and have 
it strike the camp of an enemy. It is necessary to use the bundle of strong war 
medicine, originally the gift of thunder, to make this powerful concoction. 
Josie did not tell us the exact details, but the general procedure is as follows: 


The medicine man must go four days without eating or drinking before using the 
thunder medicine. Chants of a special sort are obligatory. When the medicine is pre- 
pared the officiant tells thunder the name of the camp and also the name of the person 
to be injured. Then thunder quickly strikes the person down while lightning does the 
killing. 


The power to cast a malevolent spell on a hunter’s gun also belongs to the 
magical prowess of a medicine man. Josie explained that while pretending to 
look at the gun he would really bewitch the weapon with his breath. Then when 
the hunter leaves, the medicine man sings a song to the gun telling it to go off 
and kill its owner. Later on the gun goes off and the hunter falls dead. The 
accidents occur when the hunter inspects his gun for some reason. 

Black magic of whatever nature is closely guarded. Medicine men believe 
that its force is potent and are anxious that no harm come to people through 
its misuse. Only medicine men who have advanced far in their training may 
be taught the harmful chants. 

RITUAL MEDICINE 

Though ritual medicine is employed in connection with birth, puberty, 
mourning, and death, there are also special occasions when it is used. One 
afternoon when my wife and I went to talk to Josie, we found a medicine man 
and two doctors busily engaged in making medicine. These three men were 
seated on the outside platform of Josie’s camp. The wife of one of the medicine 
men was present and she was not excluded from the rites, but during the entire 
fifteen minutes we watched she remained seated tailor-fashion on the ground 
not more than two yards from the men. Two of the men, Dr. Tiger and Frank 
Charlie, were noticeabiy intoxicated. Dr. Tiger made incantations over some 
medicine which was placed on two folded pieces of brand new cloth. He chanted 
in a very low tone, but at the close of each chant, Ingram Billie, the medicine 
man present, added a phrase or two, thus breaking in on the rhythmical lilt 
of the chanting. At times Dr. Tiger’s voice died down to a whisper, only to rise 
again shortly thereafter. 

When the chanting stopped, Ingram wrapped the medicine in the cloth and 
folded it into a small bundle, Frank Charlie, though talking wildly at this point, 
asked us to go into the camp. He managed to explain to us that the medicine 
making was for the benefit of a small child. The rite was presumed to strengthen 
this two week old child just as similar rites are performed for all children during 
their first month of life. 

Ritual medicine is devoted largely to curing, but on occasion the Seminoles 
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perform certain interesting little rites for special purposes. For instance, to 
insure the health of a new baby if the mother has already lost children in in- 
fancy, they go through the following ceremony. When the baby is four or five 
weeks old, one makes a fire with the logs going in the cardinal directions. Corn 
is then put in a pot on the fire. An ear of green corn is placed at the end of each 
log. Then one must slide the corn from the north to the west position, turn the 
ear over and call the child’s name. Then slide the west corn to the south, turn 
the ear over and call out the child’s name. Then slide the west corn to the 
south, turn the ear over and call out the baby’s name. Then finally slide the 
corn from east to north again, turn over the ear and repeat the child’s name. 
Then the child must be placed on the grass, and the medicine man must look 
and look all over for it until the infant finally is found. Two girls may take 
part in this ceremony but they must be clansfolk of the little child. Old women 
may also take part if they care to do so. This little rite is supposed to bind the 
baby strongly to its mother’s clan. 

Medicine is employed to make a woman pregnant. Such a concoction is 
made every new moon for four months in succession. Another type of medicine 
consisting of various roots is made for the husband as well. If the medication 
is given to both parents, the woman will soon have a child. 


COOPERATION WITH WHITE DOCTORS 


The United States government gives free medical attention to all Semi- 
noles. Dr. Pender of Everglades City, Dr. Rentz of Miami, and a doctor in Ft. 
Myers attend to these needs. Miss Conrad, a government nurse, makes fre- 
quent visits to the various camps as well as to both reservations, one near 
Lake Okeechobee and the other in the Big Cypress swamp. 

Josie Billie now brings patients to Dr. Pender if they are too sick for his 
own medications to work effectively. When a white doctor has brought about 
a cure, the Indian medicine man then takes over the case. Upon a speedy re- 
covery which often ensues, the Indian doctor assumes more than his share for 
the result. 

The use of alcohol is so deeply engrained among members of the Seminole 
group that one might assume some impairment of health from this cause. Dr. 
Pender declared this untrue since the Seminoles cannot obtain liquor with 
much regularity. When he first came to Everglades City the Indians often 
demanded rubbing alcohol. 

“You got ’em lubbing alchol?” was a favorite plaint. 

Dr. Pender asserted that he never say any good luck charms on the chil- 
dren. He has seen scratches from the rituals of the Green Corn dance, their 
chief ceremony, on the arms, legs, and chest. No facial scars have been ob- 
served. Josie told us that the scratches were made with snake fangs which 
were inserted in a bone frame. Scratches are found especially on the younger 
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children, but occasionally one advanced in years bears the marks of scarifica- 
tion. Seminole boys must bear up under having live coals placed on their arms 
as a test of fortitude. This ordeal served as part of the initiation to manhood 
and the practice was confirmed by Dr. Pender and others, though even he knew 
of no instance in which the scars were freshly inflicted after the Green Corn 
dance. 

Maternity cases are taken care of in the Seminole settlements. The Indians 
still won’t come to the white physician unless the case is desperate. Miss Con- 
rad is called in if any difficulty arises and the patient needs hospitalization. 
She takes serious cases of this type to Miami. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 


The following discomforts and diseases are summarized in order of preva- 
lence: 

(1) Digestive disorder with attendant pain and discomfort is common. 
Gastric ulcers, due to toxic conditions of the teeth and tonsils, are also preva- 
lent. 

(2) A great deal of arthritis is known. This condition is brought about by 
poisonous tonsils or teeth. In the last few years, since the government has been 
active, a great improvement is noticed. The Indians now submit to tonsilec- 
tomy under a local anesthetic. They also will have their teeth attended to more 
willingly. 

(3) Seminoles have very poor teeth. They decay early and receive little care. 
Not much bridge work is attempted. It is deemed better to remove teeth and 
replace them with false teeth in severe cases of decay. The Seminoles formerly 
had a great deal of gold work done on their teeth—more than was really war- 
ranted. 

(4) Influenza and colds are frequent. 

(5) Malaria was once of negligible importance, but in the last three or 
four years (1935-38), the disease has gained much more of a foothold. 

(6) Diarrhoea is very common and probably is due to the poor water 
supply which consists primarily of the canal water near each camp along the 
Tamiami Trail. 

(7) Hookworm is prevalent in about 40% of the time, but the incidence of 
this disease has decidedly dropped. 

(8) Veneral diseases are last on the list. A few years ago several Indians 
developed gonorrhea, but when they were brought under control the disease 
became less of a menace. Syphillis was detected by the Chicago Board of 
Health when some members of the group went to the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1933. 

It is interesting to observe that in 1932 no malaria existed. Concomitant 
with the starting by the Everglades sawmills in 1934 this disease made its 
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appearance. Negroes employed by the mills, particularly those from Georgia, 
were infected. In two years the disease was rampant. In 1936 there were 300 
cases in Immokalee among all elements of the population. In 1937-38 about 
fifty cases were treated among the Indian population. Atabrine treatment was 
begun and the Seminoles now understand the usual symptoms of malaria and 
come in for treatment in the early stages instead of waiting for their medicine 
men to work on them. 

No typhoid and no diphtheria are reported. Cancer is virtually unknown. 
Measles have not gained a foothold, nor has appendicitis been present in the 
last few years. Heart disease was noticed in only one or two instances. Only 
the older members of the band showed any bad heart conditions. Diseased 
bone also is uncommon. Some bone setting due to automobile accidents comes 
to a physician’s care. 

There is no noticeable susceptibility to tuberculosis. The Indians have no 
resistance to this ailment and it takes them severely when they do show this 
disease present. 

Pneumonia is rare, in spite of the epidemic of influenza which produced 
some cases of pneumonia in 1935 and 1936. 

Nervous disorders are not present and Dr. Pender reported no instances of 
insanity. 

We have now traced the subject of Seminole medicine and curing practices 
from the discussion of the powers and position of the medicine man in tribal 
affairs, through the survivals of the older forms medical treatment to the 
present time when the Seminole medicine man is forced by the presence of our 
civilization to modify his methods of dealing with disease. A revision of curing 
practices is now in progress and this should go on unabated till it results in the 
overthrow of much former belief as to how curing should be accomplished. 
Just as surely as Indian-white contact continues, the older values of the 
Seminole will gradually sink in importance and allure. The older generation 
will find it increasingly difficult to instill youth with the zest and fire of old 
customs which have lingered on since the time when these people were left 
to fend for themselves after the close of the Seminole wars of the middle of 
last century. Each death of an elder or a medicine man brings a fresh irre- 
trievable loss of lore and knowledge of old ceremonies and curing practices 
already in the process of change and distortion. Before long the time for ob- 
taining additional information on the subject of medicine among the Florida 
Seminoles will have passed away forever. 
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TWO EXAMPLES OF NAVAHO PHYSIOTHERAPY 
By LELAND C. WYMAN and FLORA L. BAILEY 


WO ceremonies, fumigant-burning and repairing ceremony, which may be 

added to a Navaho ceremonial when requested or needed, or performed 
independently, have been described only perfunctorily in published form. 
Since each embodies some physiotherapeutic items and may occasionally be 
employed therefore as an emergency treatment for some organic condition, 
and since an interesting psychological manifestation is involved in one, they 
merit a collation of relevant data and report of objective behavior in actual 
instances. 

FUMIGANT-BURNING 


The rendering bison fumigation was used by Kluckhohn and Wyman! for 
this ceremony because of certain ingredients of the fumigant. A closer approxi- 
mation to the actual meaning of the Navaho name (?ayah?adi'lk§—‘under- 
neath-burning’) is fumigant-burning, and as Father Berard Haile has pointed 
out to us (personal communication) the Navaho public is not much concerned 
about the ingredients. The terminology concerns itself rather with the tech- 
nique. The ceremony is used to treat sexual infection® which results from sexual 
excess, adultery, or breach of ceremonial continence.’ The patient in a Lifeway 
ceremonial may be indirectly infected if transgressors are present (“patient 
smell it and get sick’ —DS). The actual conditions attributed to sexual infec- 
tion, as in Navaho etiology in general, may be almost anything without an 
obvious natural cause but certain diseases are thought of as characteristic of 
this infection, namely headache, chronic head or eye trouble, and “pain in 
bones” (arthritis?). Therefore if a patient suffers from any of these, a singer 
may employ fumigant-burning before starting or during a Lifeway ceremonial. 

Fumigant-boiling or 
away’) another type of pit-fumigation, is also used to treat persistent headache 
(and insomnia) and eye trouble, but here the disease is not ascribed to sexual 
infection and bison genitals (or those of other animals) are not ingredients of 
the fumigant (2. i.). Moreover the ceremony is performed in connection with 
chants of the God-Impersonators Sub-Group and with Gameways. An in- 
fusion of various plants is sprinkled upon hot rocks in a pit,‘ or on a heated 
stone slab on the ground to make steam (B), or upon hot coals in a pit (DS). 


1 Clyde Kluckhohn and L. C. Wyman, An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice (Memoirs, 
American Anthropological Association, No. 53, 1940), p. 56. 

2 Italicized words are renderings of Navaho equivalents which have been published. See 
L. C. Wyman and S. K. Harris, Navajo Indian Medical Ethnobotany (The University of —_ 
Mexico Bulletin, No. 366), p. 61. 

3 See Father Berard Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway (Chicago, 1943), pp. 12, 18, 
44; Kluckhohn and Wyman, oP. cit., pp. 18, 56. 

4See Washington Matthews, The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony (Memoirs, American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 6, 1902), p. 170. 
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According to Father Berard (personal communication) fumigant-burning, 
fumigant-boiling, and ordinary ceremonial fumigation (?ayahdidinit—‘putting 
things in the fire below,’ fumigant-firing) are the three known varieties of the 
‘smelling’ technique (?aléjh bini-yé). 

Fumigant-burning is closely affiliated with Flintway, indeed it might be 
considered a special ceremony of the Flintway complex (to be added or ex- 
cerpted), or at least of Lifeway ritual, for the origin of the etiology, ingredients 
of the fumigant, etc., may be found in the episode of the “journey with the 
Buffaloes” in the origin legend of Flintway.5 


Objective Behavior 


Etiology and genesis of performances witnessed. Perf. 1: MN,*® of Pinedale, 
New Mexico, who suffered from chronic arthritis and had been the patient in 
numerous ceremonials (especially Flintway) over a period of years, was es- 
pecially miserable on the morning of July 16, 1941, unable to use her right arm 
which was stiff and painful. At 2:30 p.m. EN, her younger sister, went (by 
automobile) to fetch their husband, B, who had been singing Chiricahua Wind- 
way some ten miles distant. B returned home, ate lunch, went (by automobile) 
to employ BI, found him away from home, went to BD’s home, gave him a 
credit slip for the local trading post (the usual fee is about five dollers—DS), 
and returned home with BD’s bundle. BD said he would come later on horse- 
back. 

Perf. II: at 11:00 a.m. on July 16, 1941, GK had come from Bison Springs 
(Perea), New Mexico, to employ B to sing Flintway over his (GK) older wife 
(GKW), who had suffered from eye trouble ever since viewing an eclipse of 
the sun in 1940. After consulting B, who was at another hogan (v. s.), GK re- 
ceived B’s bundle from EN and went home. An Upward-reaching-way black- 
ening was performed on the evening of July 17, fumigant-burning followed by 
two excerpts from Flintway in the forenoon of July 18, and a complete Flint- 
way, July 18 to 20. Thus ceremonies were provided against the etiological fac- 
tors of native ghosts and sexual irregularities as well as the eclipse and other 
factors pertinent to Flintway. Such “shotgun prescription” of ceremonies and 
ceremonials for stubborn chronic cases is not uncommon (at least in areas 
where we have worked). 

Type performance (Perf. I is chosen for type description; variations or de- 
tails of Perf. II are given in parentheses, preceded by II): Preparation. P.M.— 
B went into the hills on horseback to gather fresh life medicine. Besides the 
ingredients given in previously published prescriptions and various bison 
plants (e.g. bison plant—Lepachys spp., odor of bison urine—Psoralea lanceo- 


5 Haile, op. cit., pp. 18, 44, 182 ff., 270. 

® Details of the status of personnel and informants may be found in previous papers by Wy- 
man and Bailey. For explanation of the conventions used in describing the ceremonies, see Kluck- 
hohn and Wyman, op. cit. 
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lata Pursh), fresh life medicine (probably any kinds available) is needed for the 
infusion and fumigant. This should include some male and female medicines 
(e.g., big and slender black stalk medicines) and some live medicine (B), and 
wide cactus roots (DS).7 MM (P’s mother) prepared the hogan (CH), S’s 
bundle was placed in it, and P (MN) entered. S (BD) arrived at 6:00 P.m., 
and MM explained the situation to him. B returned at 6:15 with fresh roots 
of wide cactus (Opuntia sp.), beetle food (Abronia sp.), red medicine (Litho- 
spermum angustifolium Michx.), big black stalk medicine (L. multiflorum 
Torr.), dry sage wood, and a juniper stick three feet long. EN pounded the 
fresh plants. TH took the sage wood into the CH, where MM burned it to 
coals east of the fireplace (sage used because other wood would make too hot 
coals—B; because it is traditional—DS). B dug a hole just west of the fire- 
place, ca. 14 inches deep and 10 inches in diameter (II—8:15 a.m., S[B] made 
Flintway spread lay-out, tips north; EN burned sage wood; JK [P’s brother-in- 
law] dug hole). S oriented a turtle shell cup (II—abalone cup), cut bits from 
dried bison penis and vulva, and from dried male and female bat genitals,*® 
rolled them into a ball about one cm. in diameter, and placed it in the cup 
(also use bark shaved with a flint from where juniper and pinyon branches 
grew touching each other, like a man and woman sleeping together—DS). 
EN brought in the pounded fresh life medicine and a pottery bowl. S asked for 
a larger, enamelled basin (keeping the bowl) and made the infusion in it (II— 
ingredients include “resembling bison hair” | Perezia nana Gray?|, beetle food, 
white at night [Oenothera spp.|, pinyon, juniper, sage—B). MM filled the hole 
half full of the sage coals, extinguished the remainder with water, and arranged 
a gunny sack seat west of the hole. 

Sweat. P undressed, went C. O. to seat west of hole, and sat with knees 
drawn up. Four or five blankets were wrapped around her (leaving her head 
free) and supported over the hole like a tent by means of the juniper stick 
(juniper, pinyon, or oak may be used—DS). S sang 3 songs, accompanied by 
two hide rattles, while P sweated for 17 minutes (6:30-6:47) (II—4 songs, 
25 min., 8:52-9:07 a.m.). Bison songs of the stem (shaft) songs of Lifeway, 
Female Shooting Branch were used (II—bison songs of the branch | preliminary] 
songs of Flintway). (Songs of Flintway’s female branch are usually employed; 
bison songs and small birds’ songs or possibly crane’s songs may be used in al- 
ternate performances—DS). 

Fumigation. Song 4—S put fumigant (from turtle shell cup) in hole and 
covered P’s head briefly with the blankets (II—-song 5). 

Song 5—S gave P a drink of the infusion (II—song 6). 

Song 6—S put some of the wet herbs from the infusion in the hole and 
covered P’s head (II—song 6). 


7 For prescriptions and identification of these plants see Kluckhohn and Wyman, of. cit., p. 
56; Haile, op. cit., pp. 18, 183, 270, 271; Wyman and Harris, op. cit., pp. 10, 19, 67, 68. 
® Used with and not as a substitute for the bison genitals; ¢f. Haile, op. cit., pp. 18. 270. 
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Song 7—the blankets were removed and P bathed in the infusion from her 
head downwards assisted by MM (II—songs 6 and 7; medicine mixed in a 
turtle shell cup also given to P during song 7). 

Songs 8 and 9. P returned to her seat C. O., but remained undressed for the 
repairing to follow. 

S voiced sound symbolism after each song (sometimes not used—B). 
Present: S, P, B, PN (B’s infant son), TH, EN, MM, L.C.W., F.L.B. 

Disposal. MM put the infusion herbs in a gunny sack, extinguished the 
coals in the hole with water and scraped them out into the sack (in a separate 
pile). B disposed them and the juniper stick with pollen, east or southeast 
about 75 yards. MM disposed earth from hole about ten feet north and swept 
the CH. B brought fresh earth in a blanket and filled the hole. (II—disposal 
by JK during songs 8 and 9 at 9:14. P dressed. Over at 9:17. Followed at 
9:45 by an excerpt from Flintway.) 


REPAIRING CEREMONY 


The repairing ceremony (?aSt’é\né-h)® is used to treat several conditions, 
but especially (exclusively according to some informants—DS) for one known 
as Zidi-Aah, hysteric catalepsy, “shaken up”—DS, “swooning’””). This can best 
be described in the words of our informants as follows. “‘They feel it in heart 
first, then it spreads. Feels like crying inside body (or going to cry). Then it 
increases and they shake (tremble) and fall down. Mouth runs, nose runs, arms 
and legs are drawn up and stiff. Legs and body get all twisted. If not treated 
immediately it twists heart and lungs, they get worse in about one day, go 
crazy and die (invariably—DS). Sometimes it starts easy and they just shake; 
sometimes it comes on suddenly and they get all stiff.” This description fits 
observed cases so well that it suggests a patterned response to a given situation. 
In the accounts in published legends loss of consciousness, rigidity, and trem- 
bling are mentioned. If a certain ceremonial is being tentatively performed and 
the patient, upon hearing the singing, is seized with an attack of catalepsy, it 
is a sign that the correct ceremonial to cure him has been selected (perhaps 
warranting subsequent performance of a longer form of it). An attack may be 
feigned (or genuine), therefore, is the frightening procedure used in some chants, 
to be followed by a repairing ceremony." “As they started to sing Black Wind 
cried because he was hearing his own song and he became stiff and could not 
move. Tonelli asked what was wrong, and Blue Wind said ‘he can’t move and 
cries because he hears his own song’” (Origin Legend of Plumeway, recorded 


® Edward Sapir and Harry Hoijer, Navaho Texts (Iowa City, 1942), give haSt’é-?flné-h— 
‘again it is being fixed up’ (p. 506) or ‘re-making is done’ (p. 520). Our informants agreed that the 
sense is ‘repairing,’ “like fixing up an auto” (B, DS). 

1 Haile, op. cit., p. 50. 

11 See Kluckhohn and Wyman, of. cit., p. 73; Washington Matthews, The Mountain Chant 
(Fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1887), p. 423. 
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by Maud Oakes, 1942, personal communication). The attack may not come 
at the beginning of the ceremonial, but may be delayed until the second day. 
Moreover, anyone attending a ceremonial may be seized with catalepsy if he 
has been infected by that kind of ceremonial, especially prenatally (‘““Enemy- 
way is worst of all” in this respect—DS). After treating the catalepsy the ob- 
vious course is to arrange to have that ceremonial. Prenatal infection especially 
predisposes a patient in the ceremonial to an attack. If the singer does not 
know the repairing ceremony (and many do not—DS) they must send im- 
mediately for one who does, the ceremonial is interrupted, and resumed after 
the attack is cured. The usual fee is one or two dollars if the singer of the 
ceremonial does it, perhaps five dollars if another singer must be sent for 
(DS). 

Catalepsy as observed among the Navaho is remarkably like the phenome- 
non of “‘tromba” as described for the Tanala of Madagascar, both as to physi- 
cal manifestations and to origin.” In “tromba,”’ shaking, mouthing, frothing at 
the mouth, and a rigid cataleptic state may be exhibited. The phenomenon 
may be a technique for bolstering the ego of an individual who has been 
thwarted by the social system. “‘A first wife with children practically never 
has tromba, but a first wife who has no children and is consequently subject to 
disapproval and social disadvantage does have it occasionally.”” MN, the pa- 
tient of the ceremonies described below, was the older of two sisters married to 
B. She had no living children whereas the younger wife had an infant son who 
was the center of attention for the family, and especially for the husband. Like 
the Navaho phenomenon, “‘tromba” must be treated ceremonially. 

Although specific for catalepsy, the repairing ceremony may be used to 
treat syncope (but the syncope may be identified with catalepsy, i.e. considered 
to have the same etiology), and has been observed as a treatment for stiffness 
due to arthritis (v. i. Perf. I-II). 

The repairing ceremony may be required and may be performed in con- 
nection with any ceremonial (including Blessingway and Enemyway). De- 
scriptions of it are in the recorded origin legends of Plumeway, Nightway, 
Hailway, and Shootingway’s male branch, and the occasion for it (catalepsy) 
is mentioned in that of Flintway.“ We have not seen the manuscripts of all 
recorded chantway legends so it may appear in others. In any case it has not 


12 Ralph Linton, The Effects of Culture on Mental and Emotional Processes (Research Publica- 
tions of the Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases, Vol. 19, pp. 293-304, 1939), 
p. 303. 

13 Oakes, op. cit.; Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends (Memoirs, American Folk-Lore 
Society, Vol. 5, 1897), p. 176; Matthews, 1902, of. cit., p. 182; Sapir and Hoijer, op. cit., pp. 159, 
233; Male Shooting Chant—lIts Story (recorded by Father Berard Haile from Blue Eyes of Luka- 
chukai and translated by Gladys A. Reichard, ms.), p. 91, “Here is where fits and spells origi- 
nated”; Haile, op. cit., pp. 151, 152. 
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one but a multiple mythical origin and legendary sanction, just as it has 
multiple chant affiliations. 


Objective Behavior 


Etiology and genesis of performances witnessed. Perf. I-II: immediately 
following a fumigant-burning (Perf. I above) the singer (BD) performed a re- 
pairing ceremony (7:15-8:15 p.m.) for MN to relieve her arthritic stiffness. 
About half-way through the application of the mountain sheep’s horn (2. i.) 
P (MN) was seized with an attack of hand trembling" (in right arm; left hand 
held over face). S squatted beside P until it was over (3 or 4 min.). A remark- 
able feature of this phenomenon was that the ceremony was being performed 
for painful stiffness of P’s right arm, that during the hand trembling this arm 
was quite supple and freely used by P, and that after the attack it reverted to 
its previous bent, rigid posture, and P showed signs of great pain when she 
attempted to move it. We were convinced of the genuineness of these manifes- 
tations, and it is known that sensation may be lost in hysteric trance and 
cataleptic states. P “discovered” that Nightway was troubling her and that 
the cure would be the firepit ceremony from that chantway. B (her husband) 
said that they might have a complete Nightway for her in the fall, and fetched 
from his equipment a /alking prayerstick whose male (from Acoma) and female 
(from the Hopi) elements had been put together in a Nightway, and gave it 
to S to apply to P. At the completion of the ceremony B said that in view of 
P’s “discovery” he would sing some Nightway songs (including one special 
one which is used only once in Nightway) while S repeated the ceremony 
(Perf. II). 

Perf. III: the following summer Shootingway’s female branch was being 
sung over MN by BD, again for her chronic arthritis. Near the end of the sand- 
painting (SP) ceremony of the second day (4:10 p.m., July 9, 1942) while P 
(MN) was seated on the SP (second SP, bison SP) she was seized suddenly 
with a typical attack of catalepsy (arms and legs flexed and rigid, crying, drool- 
ing from nose and mouth, etc.). The SP ceremony was interrupted, P was 
carried outside in a blanket by two men and seated south of the CH, the SP 
was disposed of, and the CH was prepared for a repairing ceremony. Since it 
had been planned to have a repairing ceremony for P’s arthritis, the environ- 
mental situation was ideally suited to contribute to an autohypnoidal manifes- 
tation, especially in a hypersuggestible subject such as P seemed to be. 
“|, .a ceremonial has a powerful appeal to the emotions. From the very 
moment the plan to have it is conceived, suggestion goes to work on the patient 
and gradually builds in force.’ Linton remarks (v. s.) “Like most hysterical 


14 A form of diagnostic divination involving a trance state: see L. C. Wyman, Navaho Diag- 
nosticians (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 38, pp. 236-246, 1936), p. 243; Kluckhohn and Wy- 
man, op. cit., p. 175. 
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seizures, tromba requires an audience. I was once present at an ancestral 
sacrifice where everyone was expecting a tromba seizure to occur: the ancestral 
spirit was due to come back.” 

Type performance (Perf. I-I1). Preparation. S made a cross of pollen, ca. 
one inch long, on the floor west of the fireplace (in this and in subsequent 
cross-marks the first arm was made from west to east and the second from 
south to north). P entered C.O. and lay on the cross, head to the north, facing 
east (III—P was carried in by two men, supported in a blanket, and laid west 
of the fireplace). MM gave S a calico spread (archetypically a buckskin) 
with which he covered P completely. (III—S laid bullroarer and feathered cane 
[from Shootingway pouch] on P after covering her.) 

Lightning inscription. S began singing (Navaho Windway songs) accom- 
panied by a gourd rattle. Beginning at the east and proceeding C.O., S drew 
with the point of the bullroarer crossed zigzag lines (each ca. six inches long 
with four angles) on the ground close to P at east and west, and crossed 
straight lines at south and north. After making each cross S pressed his leg 
against P’s body and then erased the marks with his foot, rubbing away from 
P. He used his right foot at east and west, left at south and north (i.e. right 
foot first). Then, beginning at the north, he drew four parallel straight lines 
perpendicular to P’s body at each cardinal point, proceeding in reverse C.O., 
again erasing them with alternate feet, right first at north (“‘like tied in and 
untie it’—B). In directing this procedure the Visionary of the Nightway 
legend says “From there, then, the counter-clockwise traveling made by (the 
Gods) with me, in accordance with that, you will untie (things) on me.” Then 
S laid the bullroarer on P. (III—after erasing the marks at east and at west 
S stepped over P and returned. DS said that stepping over “goes with the mark- 
ings” only in connection with Flintway, and not in other chants unless “they 
turn it over to Flintway like.” Stepping to revive an unconscious person is not 
mentioned in the legendary accounts of repairing, and it does appear in the 
Flintway legend. It is described, however, in the legend of Shootingway’s 
male bran«h, so its use with repairing ceremonies in various chants [Perf. III; 
Mountain-top-way] may be a borrowing from Flintway or it may have a 
multiple origin." It is also possible that its prototype is a ceremony described 
in the Emergence myth and that the descriptions in other myths are imi- 
tations.!") 

The marks are male (zigzag) and female (straight) lightning. Lightning is 


6 A. H. Leighton and D. C. Leighton, Elements of Psychotherapy in Navaho Religion (Psychia- 
try, Vol. 4, pp. 515-523, 1941), p. 521. 

16 Haile, op. cit., pp. 46, 69; Haile and Reichard ms., op. cit., p. 84; Matthews, 1887, op. cit., 
p. 424, 

17 See. G. A. Reichard, Human Nature as Conceived by the Navajo Indians (The Review of 
Religion, May, 1943), p. 356. 
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linked with the mountain sheep, which figures prominently in the origin 
legend of Nightway and consequently in this ceremony (2. i.), in that their 
horns “are lightning, they can change into white lightning, that is why they 
can jump off a high cliff and not hurt themselves” (DS). Moreover, drawing 
lightning marks on the ground for protective purposes is not uncommon." 
The use of a mountain sheep’s horn, an arrowhead, or a bullroarer to make the 
marks is congruous with the identification of these objects with lightning. The 
treatment for swooning described in the Flintway legend, i.e. “they set up 
flints in lines coming from the four directions toward him” may, therefore, 
be analogous to lightning inscription. 

Meal fumigation. S sprinkled yellow corn meal previously ground by MM 
(white corn would be used for a male P) on two coals placed beneath the edge 
of the spread near P’s face. Then S removed the spread, put it with his equip- 
ment, and helped P to sit up with her legs extended before her. 

A pplication of objects. Song 3. S applied the bullroarer (held in his right 
hand) to P, more or less C.O., massaging, stretching, and occasionally striking 
P’s arms with great vigor. Occasionally S blew from the tip of the bullroarer 
towards the smokehole. Then S took from his equipment a flat section of 
mountain sheep’s horn, about seven inches long and one half inch thick (half 
of tip end split off and shaped—DS) and held it in his left hand as he continued 
the massage. “They cannot cure the P without the mountain sheep’s horn” 
(DS). Mountain sheep’s body parts were needed in the mythical prototype of 
this ceremony in the Nightway legend to complete the humanization of the 
Visionary who had been changed into a mountain sheep by the supernaturals. 
Six songs were sung. Special songs (be*?eSt’é-?éIné) are said to go with this 
ceremony,’® but our observations show that songs of a ceremonial held to be 
an etiological factor in the case may be used. Finally S replaced the bullroarer 
and horn in his bundle and applied the talking prayerstick as described above. 
P seemed somewhat relieved. No one was permitted to leave until the cere- 
mony was over. (III—S applied bullroarer with his right hand and feathered 
cane with his left, then the mountain sheep’s horn, chant tokens, medicine 
stoppers, canes, and arrows of his Shootingway equipment, in the order men- 
tioned. P recovered from catalepsy early in this procedure. Ceremony closed 
with fumigation ordinary kind. P left CH briefly, then returned and dressed.) 

Perf. II: another repairing ceremony was begun soon after Perf. I, for rea- 
sons stated above (8:30 to 9:00 p.m.). EN brought B a silver ring with three 
turquoises, which B gave to S. Procedure was the same as in Perf. I except 
that the mountain sheep’s horn was laid on P (tip north) at the beginning and 
used throughout instead of the bullroarer. Thirteen Nightway songs were sung. 


18 See Sapir and Hoijer, op. cit., p. 159; Oakes, op. cit.; Mary C. Wheelwright, Myth of Sontso 
(Bulletin Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, No. 2, 1940), p. 4. 
19 See Sapir and Hoijer, op. cit., p. 506, note 53; Matthews, 1902, op. cit., p. 115. 
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At the end S applied pollen to P, and ordinary fumigation closed the ceremony 
(MM placed and disposed coals). P was much relieved of her stiffness and 
pain. 

CONCLUSION 


The Navaho fumigant-burning ceremony includes a heat treatment (su- 
doresis) and the repairing ceremony a massage. These physiotherapeutic meas- 
ures would be expected and have been observed to produce relief (at least 
temporarily) when employed as emergency treatments for conditions such as 
rheumatic stiffness and pain. The latter ceremony may be used to treat (or is 
preceded by) a form of hysteric catalepsy, which appears to result from auto- 
suggestion. A stereotyped reaction pattern is probably suggested (stimulated 
or released) by a specific type of environmental situation, which in itself con- 
tributes to the effectiveness of the suggestion (especially in hypersuggestible 
subjects). Thus the repairing ceremony is a blend of physical and suggestive 
therapy. From the Navaho standpoint the latter is emphasized. 
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TETON DAKOTA KINSHIP SYSTEM By ROYAL B. HASSRICK 


HE study of kinship primarily concerns itself with the patterned inter- 

actions of related individuals. The kinship system of a Plains tribe is pre- 
sented here in an attempt to show how such a crystallized concept was cor- 
related with the various elements of a society. The following description is a 
portrayal of Teton-Dakota patterns as they appeared during the mid-nine- 
teenth century. The Teton society through which the mechanisms of formal 
interaction functioned is now totally changed, but many features of the kin- 
ship system still remain. 

Several studies of the Teton sytem have already appeared in anthropologi- 
cal literature;! so it is not the purpose of this paper to repeat what is now 
known. Rather it is hoped that certain functional aspects will be explained and 
clarified. The material was collected during 1940-1942 on the Rosebud Res- 
ervation as part of field work sponsored by the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University. 

The kinship system of the Teton-Dakota was basically of the “generation” 
type as defined by Eggan for the Plains Area? and the terms fit categorically 
the bifurcate merging system. As such, the Teton kinship system was really a 
simple familial organization emphasizing generation, thereby merging lineal 
and collateral relatives and creating a dispersed and amorphous family. The 
patterns of interaction were determined by varying intensifications of “re- 
spect” and “familiarity” dependent upon sex, generation, and relationship. 

The Teton-Dakota were divided into seven divisions of varying sizes: 
Oglala, Brule, Hunkpapa, Blackfoot, Sans Arcs, Minniconjou, and Two Ket- 
tle.2 When practicable, these divisions met annually for the great Summer 
Camp, but separated for the remainder of the year to their respective terri- 
tories throughout what is now North and South Dakota and northern Ne- 
braska. The seven divisions were governed by four Head Chiefs selected from 
the various divisions. 

Each division was composed of several bands, or ¢yospe and the division as 
a whole was under the authority of four chiefs or “Shirt Wearers”’ selected 


1 See especially: 

A. Lesser, Some Aspects of Siouian Kinship (International Congress of Americanists, 1928) ; 
J. Mirsky, The Dakota (in Mead, Cooperation and Competition Among Primitive Peoples, McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y., 1937); J. Walker, Oglala Kinship Terms (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., Vol. 16, 
1914). 

5 2 See Eggan’s systematic analysis of Plains Kinship types in Social Anthropology of North 
American Tribes (University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 35-95; cf. p. 90 seq. 

3 After about 1850, the Teton traveled in 5 divisions rather than in 7: 1. Northern Oglala 
under Red Cloud, 2. Kiyaksa-Oglala, 3. Brule, 4. Hunkpapa and Blackfoot, 5. Sans Arcs, Minni- 
conjou, and Two Kettle. Per Scudder MeKeel (personal communication). It seems improbable 
that all 7 divisions regularly met as a unit; while after 1850 it became impossible for even the 5 
groups to congregate. 
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from the component bands. The bands were extended family units headed 
by a Band Leader chosen for his war record and his generosity. Such a leader 
was often the patrilineal head of his family, responsible to them and to his 
division for its proper functioning. Each band, like each division, was an au- 
tonomous system and was, in reality, a bilaterally organized family wherein 
collateral and lineal relations were merged. 

The smallest basic unit was the conjugal family, as found within band 
groupings. In general, the conjugal family was small, rarely complicated by 
more than one set of married couples. Patrilocal and matrilocal residence was 
a difficult adjustment because of the avoidance taboo, and consequently was 
always of a temporary character. Married brothers and sisters rarely if ever 
lived together, since the avoidance respect functioned between siblings of the 
opposite sex. 

Ideally all marriages were exogamous. A man could not marry any girl 
with whom he had a common grandparent. He should marry outside his kin- 
ship group, so that it often followed that he might not marry within his band. 
Within his division,‘ because of its greater size, a man could probably find a 
spouse. The most commonly accepted form of marriage was the contract type. 
This was usually prompted by the parents, though occasionally affairs were 
begun by the couple. All negotiations were carried out by go-betweens; in the 
case of the girl the arrangements were made by her brothers; in the case of the 
man by his male relatives or best friends. Gifts were exchanged by the parents 
for the couple. 

Elopement was an alternative for those individuals who could not gain the 
consent of their families, or for those men who were unable to win the girls of 
their choice. Successful elopement involved resort to the magic of the lover’s 
flute, a clandestine escape to the bush for several days, and upon return ac- 
ceptance of the couple’s status by the families and the group. These marriages 
were frowned upon and occasionally annulled. Wife stealing may have been 
a form of elopment, but certainly this forced adultery was sufficient grounds 
for divorce. 

Polygamy was commonly practiced by the wealthy, but monogamy was 
considered highly virtuous. A man tended to marry sisters, partly “because 
they got on better,’”*® and partly because of custom. Each wife was given a 
separate tipi. A man might also marry the wife of his deceased brother, his 
former sister-in-law. He was literally obligated to marry the wife of his de- 
ceased kola, or brother of ceremonial adoption. There is an indication that two 
men in the relationship of kola might have sexual access to the same woman, 


4 Walker’s (op. cit.) inclusion of the exogamic division does not seem substantiated, except as 
an ideal pattern. 
5 Leader Charge (informant). 
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and that the exchange of wives between kola was an expression of that rela- 
tionship.*® 

Young married couples first went to live preferably with the husband’s 
parents, and such a custom may indicate a survival of patrilocality. However, 
as soon as it was convenient, the newlyweds were supplied with their own tipi 
and set up housekeeping directly in front of the parent’s tipi within the camp 
circle. Such an arrangement overcame the disadvantages inherent in the avoid- 
ance relationship between daughter-in-law and father-in-law, and yet gave the 
young wife the security of knowing that an interested adult, her mother-in- 
law, was close at hand. 

Occasionally young married couples went to live with the wife’s parents. 
This arrangement was no more satisfactory in regard to avoidance than 
patrilocality, and while the girl enjoyed no break from her home, it prohibited 
her from independently demonstrating her home-making abilities and thus 
gaining her ultimate prestige. 

As opposed to the conjugal family which could be dissolved through di- 
vorce, the family of lineal and collateral relatives was permanent, so that an 
individual was responsible to them during his lifetime no matter what his 
residence. In the first place, the respect which brothers and sisters held for one 
another continued throughout life. It was for her brother that a woman made 
moccasins, not her husband. It was for her brothers’ and sisters’ children that 
a woman made cradles, not her husband’s children. The brother, moreover, 
brought scalp locks to his mother and sister, not his wife. 

In the second place, after divorce, the wife returned to the tipi of her 
parents, and the husband to his. The children presented a particular problem, 
since the laws of inheritance were especially vague. The matter was solved by 
leaving it up to the children, but girls tended to go with their mothers, boys 
with their fathers. Grandparents frequently assumed the custody of children, 
and in many cases this meant no very severe shift at the time of divorce be- 
cause of the patterned grandparent role. 

In general, children claimed relationship with the parent of their sex: boys 
with their fathers, girls with their mothers. They tended to belong to the band 
in which they were born, but since the concepts of patrilocality and matri- 
locality were vague, so was an individual’s allegiance to a particular band. 
Residence was the most satisfactory criterion, but there seem to have been no 
hard and fast rules. 

Children grew up under the domination of a conjugal home which had its 
setting within the family of orientation. Such an environment demanded that 
children learn the proper modes of behavior chiefly for the lineal unit. Because 
of the bilateral character of the Teton family, the child’s knowledge of his 


® Mekeel (private communications); Iron Shell, (informant). 
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father’s or mother’s branch depended upon residence, but the lineal relatives 
were always present in either case. Therefore, the generational terminologies 
and behavior patterns were necessarily most fundamental and earliest ac- 
quired. 

It frequently fell to married couples to care for their aging and widowed 
parents. There was rarely a household that did not support at least one such 
indigent. To overcome the avoidance problem, the situation was practically 
adjusted so that only the wife’s father or the husband’s mother, or relatives 
in the same classification, dwelt with the couple. The role played by such an 
aging parent had important child-rearing implications, for these older people 
became nursemaids for their own married children. Such a grandparent role 
may have been influential in building Teton cosmology, and the term “Grand- 
parent” for the supernatural may be a direct outgrowth of this older genera- 
tion’s kindly dominance. 

To many couples the responsibility of caring for the aged was a serious 
liability, and the practice of abandonment while socially frowned upon was, 
nevertheless, a very real cultural pattern. 

Not all aged parents of married couples could seek shelter in their children’s 
homes. The wife’s mother and the husband’s father were in strong avoidance 
relationships with their children-in-law. If the wife’s mother had no son to go 
to, she must camp alone. It was her daughter’s duty to assist her economically, 
and frequently she pitched her tipi next to her daughter’s to enjoy her company 
and to care for her children. 

In some cases old people had no place to go and were forced to live alone at 
the edge of the encampment. They were given food and supplies by the gen- 
erous young men, who thereby gained prestige. They were the recipients of the 
wealthy man’s spare horse at name-giving ceremonies. As the wards of the 
society they were the basis for moralistic myths, the foundation for the 
philanthropist’s prestige. 

For the individual, the problem of learning the required and accepted 
modes of behavior was made easy by two factors. In the first place, as a child 
grew up, he was chiefly concerned with learning the necessary actions in regard 
to only three generations: his grandparents’, his parents’ and their siblings’, 
and his own siblings. 

As the individual matured, he learned how to act in reference to the 
members of the three generations. It was comparatively simple, at maturity, 
to manipulate actions in regard to the two generations which follow: his own 
children, or his sibling’s children; and his grandchildren. For the sake of con- 
venience, I have called this feature, wherein a grandparent reacts toward the 
individual in the same manner as the individual reacts toward his grandchild, 
an indirect reciprocal relationship. It is nothing more than imitating the behav- 
ior of one’s grandparent and projecting it upon one’s grandchild. Interactions 
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involving indirect reciprocals occur between parents-in-law and children-in-law; 
uncle-aunt and nephew-niece; parent and child; grandparent and grandchild. 
Such a concept of gradual learning somehow clears the typical genealogical 
maze and enables one to see that what appears to be complicated kinship 
system involving great amounts of concentration on the part of the Indian to 
insure the correct reaction is in reality rather a simple, natural process. 

It must have been self-evident to the Dakota child that his actions in re- 
gard to specific individuals must vary in accordance with their generation. In 
regard to his parents, and to a lesser degree his aunts, uncles, and grand- 
parents, he was subject to their discipline and affection. It is inconceivable in 
view of the behavioral evidence that the child’s ability to adjust his actions 
according to the individual was long in being acquired. Directed effort by the 
parents to inculcate a thorough knowledge of behavior patterns and associated 
relationship terms, as well as family pressure for the nonconformist, hastened 
this end. 

The interaction between an individual and his siblings or his contemporary 
generation involved two concepts. First, among individuals of the same 
sex, there was a relaxing of the discipline which enabled ego to mirror, more 
or less, the other person’s action towards him, and a reciprocal relation- 
ship’ existed. Thus siblings of the same sex had a rather informal relationship. 
Among individuals of the opposite sex, the strong sex differentiation® pro- 
hibited reciprocity from obtaining. Thus siblings of the opposite sex had a more 
formalized relationship than siblings of the same sex. Secondly, the behavior 
patterns were neither haphazard nor complicated. 

The following generalized outline includes those modes found in practice 
among the Teton. 

1. a. Friendly and Intimate (Joking) 

b. Spouse Relationship 
2. Tenderness and Affection 
3. a. Reserve and Respect 

b. Partial Avoidance 

4. Complete Avoidance® 

Arbitrary as this scheme of representation may at first appear, to the 
Indian such a gradation of behavior served as a scale by which he could adjust 
his actions. It was not altogether practicable for the purpose of this analysis 
to isolate individual or specific behavior patterns, but rather to reserve their 
discussion for descriptive purposes, since the modes of behavior included in 


7 The concepts of reciprocal relationships and sex differentiation were expressed by Sol Tax in 
Some Problems of Social Organization in Eggan (op. cit.), p. 21. 

8 Tbid., p. 21. 

® For a similar summary of Cheyenne and Arapaho relationship interactions, see Eggan 
(op. cit.), p. 79. 
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numbers 2 and 3 were not precise either in action or definition, and covered a 
wide range of relationships. On the contrary, numbers 1 and 4 represented the 
extremes of behavior, covered a limited set of relationships, and permit a 
rather definite description for both native and analyzer. To simplify, complete 
reciprocity in regard to the four categories was the basis for interaction. 

The individual’s practical application of behavior patterns and relation- 
ship terms involved nothing more than placing persons in their respective posi- 
tions within one’s family. For both sexes, friendly and intimate associations 
involving joking, if desired, occurred between one’s brothers- and sisters-in- 
law. The sister-in-law for the man, and the brother-in-law for the woman 
each represented a possible spouse in the case of a spouse’s death. 

The behavior pattern between spouses should likewise have been friendly 
and intimate, whereas a consummation of the sexual life involved some deeper 
ties. The role of husband as head man in his family somewhat mitigated rec- 
iprocity of behavior, yet so great were the individual differences in the marital 
variations, somewhat complicated by polygamy, that no generalization is war- 
ranted. For this reason the behavior pattern for spouses has been given an 
intermediary position between numbers 1 and 2. 

The behavior of an individual towards his or her parents, anyone whom he 
calls “‘mother”’ or “father,”’ was one of respect, colored by love. That is, one 
respected one’s parents, and loved them; one loved one’s children, and cher- 
ished them. A child was anyone whom theindividual called “son” or “daughter.” 
The relation between grandparent and grandchild was the same, though more 
gentle and open. 

A man showed towards his “brother” the deepest love and devotion, and 
somewhat less intensely he exhibited a like bond towards a male “cousin.” A 
woman likewise showed a similarly strong devotion towards her “sister,” 
slightly less toward her female “cousin.” 

For a man, reserve and respect were the accepted mode of behavior for all 
persons whom he called “uncle” and “aunt,” and “nephew” and “‘niece.” For 
a woman, the same was true. Here the strict sex dichotomy and the distance 
of collateral relatives seemed to be factors controlling relationships. There was 
a direct proportion here, for the amount of reserve shown by a man to his sister 
was reduced by what might be termed parental respect for the sister of his 
father. For a nephew or niece, the reactions were based upon the indirect 
reciprocal relationship. 

For a man, partial avoidance was required for all persons he called “‘sister”’ 
and “female cousin” and “father-in-law.” For a woman, the same was 
true for all “brothers” and “‘male cousins” and “mothers-in-law.” 

For a man, toward all persons whom he called “‘mother-in-law”’ complete 
avoidance was required. For a woman, toward all persons whom she called 
“father-in-law” the behavior pattern was the same as for the male. 
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The terms which had to be learned and used in addressing members of 
one’s family were— 


2: 


“Grandfather” and “grandmother”; the parents of anyone whom ego 
called “mother,” “father,” or “uncle.” 

“Father” and ‘mother’; one’s own parents, anyone whom ego’s 
father called “brother,” and anyone whom ego’s mother calls “‘sister.” 


. “Uncle” and “aunt”; anyone ego’s mother called “brother” and any- 


one’s ego’s father called “sister.” 


. “Brother” and “‘sister’’; the son and daughter of anyone whom ego 
g 


called “father” and “mother’’; (siblings and parallel-cousins). 


. “Male cousin” or “female cousin”; the son and daughter of anyone 


whom ego called “uncle” and “aunt”; (cross-cousins). 


(There seems to have been shifting of either terminology or mode of be- 
havior in regard to cross-cousins. The terms tahnasi and hankasi for male 
speaker, and sicesi and cepansi for the female speaker were derived from the 
terms for brother- and sister-in-law, where -si implies “stop” or “go away”; 
yet the behavior pattern was that for siblings and parallel-cousins—one of 
respect and reserve. It would seem that the shift has been in the direction of 
the behavioristic, since there was no indication of cross-cousin marriage or 
joking in recent times, and thus the present terms represent a lag.)!° 


6 


10. 


12. 


“Wife” and “‘husband’’; one’s spouse. 

“Father-in-law” and “mother-in-law”; anyone whom ego’s spouse 
called “father,” “uncle,” or ‘“‘grandfather,” or ‘‘mother,” “‘aunt,’’ or 
“grandmother.” (The term “grandfather” seems to have been derived 
from “father-in-law,” while the term “mother-in-law” appears to have 
come from “‘grandmother.’’) 


. “Son” and “daughter”; one’s own children; if the speaker was male, the 


children of anyone whom he called “brother’’; if the speaker was fe- 
male, the children of anyone whom she called “sister.” 


. “Nephew” and “niece”; if the speaker was male, the children of any- 


one whom he called “sister” or “cousin”; if the speaker was female, the 
children of anyone whom she called “‘brother” or “cousin.” 
“Brother-in-law” and “sister-in-law”; anyone whom ego’s spouse 
called “brother” or “sister”; anyone whom ego’s “brother” or “sister” 
called “husband” or “‘wife.” 

“Son-in-law” and “daughter-in-law”; the spouse of anyone whom ego 
called “son” or “daughter”; “nephew” or “niece.” 

“Grandchild”’; the children of anyone whom ego called “son” or 
“daughter”; “nephew” or “niece.””! 


10 See Lesser (of. cit.), p. 564. 
1! For descriptions of terminological structure and patterns of behavior, the reader is referred 


to Mirsky (op. cit.), p. 382 seq., Walker (op. cit.), p. 96 seq., Lesser (op. cit.), p. 563-571. 
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13. “Omahinton”; the parents of anyone whom ego called “son-in-law” 
or “daughter-in-law.” “This is considered the ‘head of the family’ as 
it comes down.” 


The Dakota kinship system showed a complex intermingling of generation 
and later affinial differentiation superimposed upon a basic collateral and 
lineal and necessary sexual demarcation. In order to account for the various 
intensifications of the familiarity and respect patterns within the system, each 
of these four factors must be considered. 

The bilateral nature of the Dakota system involved the necessity of a 
strong affiliated sense of unity on the part of the collateral and lineal family 
members. The collateral and lineal family was the basis of band organization 
wherein interactions would and should have remained deepest, yet most spon- 
taneous. True love and respect prevailed so that the relationships were less 
intensified by differences in generation or sex than were the affinial. 

The existence of the generational differentiation had its roots in the lineal 
family, and the mechanism had been carried over to the affinial relationships. 
For interactions involving different generations within the lineal and collat- 
eral family, such a demarcation served as a control agent for the older genera- 
tions, and accounted in part for the respect pattern. Thus fathers and mothers 
loved their children, but commanded obedience. Grandparents and grand- 
children interacted in like manner, but because of the skip in their generations, 
the element of control was diminished. 

However, all lineal and collateral relatives intensified this respect rela- 
tionship through sex differentiation. Thus, where an individual of the younger 
generation was related to two related individuals of the older generation, his 
action depended upon whether the senior individuals were of the same or 
different sex. Therefore, uncles and nephews had less spontaneous interactions 
because of the uncle’s strong respect behavior to the nephew’s mother—a 
sibling of the opposite sex. Likewise, uncle and niece, aunt and nephew, and 
aunt and niece relationships were governed by the sexual demarcation. 

When the two senior relatives were of the same sex, ego reacted toward 
them as they reacted toward one another, plus additional respect in deference 
to their generation. Thus a son reacted toward his father’s brother without the 
respect due to sex differences; a girl reacted to her mother’s sister in the same 
manner. 

When there was no generational difference, lineal and collateral relatives 
(siblings, parallel- and cross-cousins) showed patterns determined by sex dif- 
ferentiation and the slight feeling of distance shown between collateral rela- 
tives. Members of the same sex showed the strongest amount of affection with 
the least amount of constraint. Members of the opposite sex showed the same 
strong affection, but with a high degree of reserve and respect. Because of 


12 Leader Charge (informant). 
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their close relationship, they could not marry, and the respect pattern was an 
excellent control. 

The bilateral aspects of the system also imposed necessary interactional 
adjustments because of the strong sense of lineal affiliation. The conjugal fam- 
ily was the basic unit of the band, despite the bilateral nature of band organi- 
zation. The relationship of man and wife could be as deep as their independent 
lineal and collateral relationships, but the affinial relatives that each spouse 
acquired at the time of marriage held a peculiarly strained and distant posi- 
tion. Interactions between individuals in this affinial relationship reached the 
two extremes of familiarity and respect. Both the terms and the reaction pat- 
terns were transmutations from the lineal configuration and the generational 
differentiations. 

Where there was a generation difference between affinial relatives, there 
was the strongest type of respect—avoidance. If these relatives were of the 
opposite sex, there was complete avoidance. Such a pattern limited the possi- 
bility of conflict between the persons who were in a dominant and close rela- 
tionship with a third individual. 

When there was no generational difference between affinial relatives, there 
was then the most marked type of familarity—joking. These individuals 
presented a new problem which seemed to invalidate the system but by for- 
malizing the pattern of reaction the ambiguity of the relationship was solved 
Thus members of the same sex were placed in a category of siblings and 
cousins; this limited the possibility of tension between two persons who were 
again in a dominant and close relationship with a common relative. To relieve 
the tension, they had to exhibit their conviviality publicly to insure their con- 
tinued, though superficial, good will. Members of the opposite sex exhibited 
strong joking, the most pronounced form of familiarity with the exception of 
the connubial relationship. The existence of the levirate and sororate justified 
and intensified this pattern. Since members of the opposite sex might become 
spouses, joking decreased the tension over possible premature or illicit sex 
relations. 

There is now a strong indication that the Dakota have shifted the emphasis 
of their system from a lineal and collateral to an affinial organization. There is 
good terminological evidence of former cross-cousin marriage, which in no 
way would affect the bilateral functioning of the society. It would have made 
for strong integration of the lineal and collateral aspects of a small group. Such 
a shift involves no change in a basic concept of generation, but merely a re- 
enforcement of existing patterns into a true generational system.” As such it 
accounts for the uncrystallized character of residence and band or division 
membership. The importance of descent cannot be overestimated, for it de- 
termines the bilateral unit, and, in turn, band integrity. Thus, while the 


18 This shifting was noted by Eggan (op. cit.), p. 95. 
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individual could shift from band to band, his status within the group was de- 
pendent upon his heritage as much as upon his personal success. The entire 
shift may have been the result of a changing economy, for the system indicates 
an adjustment to the new Plains environment. The increased dependence upon 
the buffalo, and later the introduction of the horse demanded a dispersed 
mobility, and produced a larger population. 

Today the Dakota system is undergoing another change. As a result of the 
generalized disintegration of the Plains Indian culture, there is a loosening of 
the lineal and collateral bonds within the society. Band organization has 
become submerged in the struggle for individual security brought about by the 
extinction of the buffalo, and the horse and war economy. The new white order 
further dispersed the lineal unit through an agricultural economy and the 
allotment system. Now because they lack the earlier close contact of band 
existence, individuals fail to learn the kinship system; occasionally fail to 
learn the modes of interaction; and frequently fail to learn the terms. The 
growing percentage of “mixed-bloods” and the increasing number of white 
men within the society represent individuals who either want to discard or 
who have never known Indian terminology and modes of interaction. The in- 
fluence of white patterns which are so different from Indian ways likewise 
has a destructive effect upon the old system. 

The changes involved lead to an emphasis upon the conjugal family evi- 
denced by the return of cross-cousin marriage. Increasing elopements show 
a reduction of family control, but indicate a new emphasis upon connubial rela- 
tionships. Possibly the greatest cause of change is illegitimacy fostered in part 
by the absence of the former sanctions. However, the old systems are still 
zealously adhered to, especially by the grandparents through the old adoption 
mechanisms. Thus even the illegitimate child finds a place within the society. 
With the reduction of family control over marriage, and the increasing impor- 
tance of the connubial home, there has also developed a high rate of divorce. 
This has likewise served to restore the grandparent role when children are 
left homeless. 

At present the Dakota are meeting the crises of change by accentuating old 
devices. It is the grandparent who assumes the responsibility of maintaining 
the old pattern and adjusting to the new, and whose present actions are a salve 
for the reactionary. This adaptation of old devices keeps order where there 
might be chaos. The existence of the system as it now functions promotes con- 
servatism. It helps to keep the Indian an Indian, many times to the conster- 
nation of educators and officials who fail to appreciate its hold. However, as I 
foresee it, with the passing of the older generation and the decreasing number 
of “full bloods,” there will be a stronger development of the connubial home, 
and an increasing disintegration of the lineal family and its associated inter- 
action patterns. 


Woopstown, NEW JERSEY 


KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY, MARRIAGE PRACTICES AND 
BEHAVIOR TOWARD KIN AMONG THE ATSUGEWI* 
By THOMAS R. GARTH, JR. 


INCE the appearance of Warner’s paper on functional aspects of the 

Murngin kinship system, much attention has been given behavior and atti- 
tudes toward kin.’ Warner demonstrated that somewhat similar behavior was 
directed toward kin classed under the same term, although the required be- 
havior became less strict among relatives more distant biologically and socially. 
There was also a high correlation between terminology and forms of marriage. 
However, the question of how commonly kin terminology, behavior toward 
kin, and marriage practices are highly correlated has yet to be settled. I wish 
to present another instance of high correlation, found among the Atsugewi of 
northeastern California. 

There are two branches of the tribe, the Atsuge or western branch living 
along Hat Creek and the Apwaruge or eastern branch living in and near Dixie 
Valley. On the border begween Northwest California and the Great Basin of 
Nevada and Utah, the Atsugewi combine features of both culture areas. 
Aboriginally they left their winter villages, of from 50 to 100 population, in the 
spring and roved the mountains for food (mostly fish and acorns) until winter 
snow again forced them to occupy their semi-subterranean, earth-covered 
lodges. At the head of each village was a chief, usually the richest man, whose 
influence was largely a matter of personality and prestige. Fortunately there 
was not the extreme taboo against mentioning names of dead relatives found in 
Northwest California, so that fairly extensive genealogies could be obtained. 

Like the Murngin of Australia they group near and distant relatives under 
the same kin terms, each of which has a corresponding behavior pattern. Yet 
the basic organizations of the two kinship systems are entirely different, the 
Murngin system being unilateral, while that of the Atsugewi is bilateral. Es- 
sentially, the Atsugewi classification involves the alignment of relatives on 
generation levels, coupled with a moderately developed sex distinction. 


KIN TERMINOLOGY 


Most of the following kinship terms, especially for the more distant rela- 
tionships, were obtained by means of genealogies. The terms were used by 
both sexes unless otherwise stated. Abbreviations are the same as used in 
Gifford’s Californian Kinship Terminologies. 


* This paper is the result of field work sponsored by the University of California in the sum- 
mers of 1938 and 1939. 

1W. L. Warner, Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 32, 1930), pp. 207-257. 

2 E. W. Gifford, Californian Kinship Terminologies (University of California Publications in 
American Archeology and Ethnology, 18), pp. 1-285. 
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Data. F: noBokui after death of a ch. 


Buxci. B. 

hafiyow. Yb, 

bupir. O ss, Qc. 

auni or aunicka. Sb, c. 
djistik. D. 

kaswi. H; kaswiwiho, (man). 
akminarija (my woman), W. 


apun. F f (bestastohe if f dies), mn s 
ch, f fsb, mn bsch, wnbss,* mnm 
sss ch ch,* wn mm bsssch.* 


djuwa. M m (bestastohe if m dies), 
mm sb, wndch,ssdch, mnffm 
ss ch,* mn mf bs ddch,* wnmf 
bsddch.* 


cini. M b, mn ss ch, f f b s,* mf bs,* 
wnmmbs.* 


mEhida. M ss, wn ss ch, m m sb ch, 
mn mfbd,ffbd,* ffssd,* mnf 
m b d,* wn mss d ch,* wn f ss d ch,* 
wn m bs s* (yowcicar if f dies), wn 
mf bsdch,* wnmbdd,* hb d,* 
h ss d,* w ss d.* 


mEhwus. Ss d, b d (yowcicar if b 
dies), f ss,* mn f b ch ch, mn mss 
s s,* w ss d.* 


* Relationship obtained only once. 
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cici. M: noBokariska after death of a 
ch. 


Ob, oc. 

Bakac. B, 

te'da. Y ss, Qc. 

nike. S. 

heurijar.* D, (Apwaruge informant) 
biré*ti. W. 

BEcusaii. Cw. 


amun. F m, f m sb, wns ch, mn f mf 
bs,* wn mm bsssch.* 


aqon. M f, mf sb, mn d ch, mssss 
ch, wn mss sdch, wnf bsdd,* 
bdch, wnffmssch,* mnmfbsd 
d ch, (beastastohe if ch m dies.) 


nipstir. F b, mn b ch (yowcicar if ch f 
dies), mm mf bdss,*mnmfbs 
d d.* 


bE*cir. F ss, wn b ch, (yowcicar if ch 
f dies), wn m b s ch, wn f b d ch,* 
wn f sss ch,* wn msss ch,* wn f b 
s d,* fm b d, mn f fsb ch, wnff ss 
ch,wnmmbsss,* wnfffbdd.* 
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bahEc. Ss s, mn m ss s d:* an Ap- 
waruge said the term was used by 
both sexes—an Atsuge that it was 
used only by men. 


makupir. Same use as déqghopi (given 
by two Apwaruge informants). 


asmuk. Ggp, ggch, sb ggch, ggp sb, 
m ss s ggch, mf bs d ggch,fbs 
ggch (probably for all ist and 2nd 
c ggch). 

maki. Wn b w (haiumi if b dies), h ss, 
b w ss, wn f bs w,* ss h ss (prob- 
ably used by wn for w of all oc). 


manui. Ml, sb ml, c ml, pl ss,* fl m ss 
d,* wn fl mf bs d* (probably all 
Qc of pl). 


mipswur. Sl, sb sl, mn chl b, chi o’c,* 
wn mss s d h (probably all c sl). 


tululamci. P sb sp, stp. 


mimui. D1 p, sl p. 


[N. S., 46, 1944 


kaiyas. Bd, pbss,* mnfm/‘bsd* 


déghopi. C, mf bds, mmfbssch,* 
ffissds,*wnffsds,* wnmmb 
ss,* wnffbds,* mnmfbsd,* mn 
m fbdd,* mn mf bs s* (said to 
be used for all c, including 3rd c). 


yu’umiksi. W b, mn ss h, mn mb dh,* 
mnfmfbdsdh,* mnffbddh* 
(probably mn Qc h). 


matar. H b, wn ss h, mn b w, wsss, 
mn m bs w* (?), mnffbds w,* 
hmfbss,* wnmfbsdh* (prob- 
ably all c sp of opposite sex). 


mipaki. Fl, sb fl, c fl, mn fl b,* wn fl 
b,* ml b* (probably all oc of pl). 


mimow. DI, sb dl, chl ss,* chl Qc,* 
wnmssssw,* mnmfbdssw 


(probably all c dl). 
yaphéiki. Stch. 


The most characteristic feature of the system is the alignment of relatives 


on generation levels.* In ego’s generation all blood relatives (siblings and cous- 
ins) are known by sibling terms; those in the first ascending generation receive 
parental or amital-avuncular terms; in the second ascending generation grand- 
parent terms; and in the third ascending generation a great-grandparent term. 
Thus a first or second cousin’s parents are aunt and uncle and his grandparent 
and great-grandparent are grandparent and great-grandparent respectively. 
Since reciprocal terminology is used for all blood relatives outside the immedi- 
ate family, the terminology for these relatives is the same in the descending as 


* This did not prevent a person marrying into a different generation from his own. 
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in the ascending generations, except that ego is now the elder relative. A 
sibling’s or cousin’s children are nephew and niece, his grandchildren are 
grandchildren, etc. Reciprocity gives balance to the system. Obviously, 
too, it simplifies by reducing the number of required kin terms. Affinal relatives 
are siblings-in-law, spouses of aunts and uncles, parents-in-law, or children-in- 
law depending on their generation. One informant thought amital-avuncular 
terms were used for the children of a spouse’s sibling, but this is not certain. 
There are no terms for the spouses of grandchildren. 

Male and female terms are used to distinguish members of the immediate 
family, siblings of parents, siblings-in-law, parents-in-law, and grandparents, 
after which sex distinction ends. Siblings of grandparents are given the same 
terms as the grandparents, and all great-grandparents have a common term. 
Cousins are designated by a single term (as in English). Déghopi, the common 
cousin term, has the equated meaning of sibling although it is not used in re- 
ferring to true siblings. The terms makupir (cousin and aunicka (sibling) also 
fail to distinguish sex and family line. The principle of relative age within one 
generation operates only to distinguish older and younger siblings. 

The situation regarding extension of amital-avuncular terms to others 
(cousin’s relatives, etc.) besides parent’s siblings and sibling’s children is con- 
fused. It was undoubtedly difficult to decide which of the four amital-avuncu- 
lar terms should be applied in an extended relationship. Frequently different 
terms were applied to the same relative, leading to the belief that there was no 
set rule as to which should be used. There is some semblance of order, however. 
Amital terms tend to be used rather than avuncular terms. For example, a 
grandparent’s sibling’s child‘ is usually called mEhida if in the mother’s line 
and b£*cir if in the father’s line, these being the terms for mother’s and father’s 
sisters respectively. The tendency to drop certain terms in the more extended 
relationships also occurs with grandparental terms—agén and djuwa being 
preferred. 

The term asmuk (my ear) was applied to great-grandparents and great- 
grandchildren, the most distant relationships recognized. It is said that a 
relative so designated would tell a person when he heard anything against him 
—something a more distant relative might not do. This suggests a feeling of 
kin group solidarity. The term provides a crude means of delimiting the kin 
group, which would include the great-grandchildren of siblings and cousins— 
possibly even of third cousins—as well as ego’s own great-grandchildren. Real 
kin group unity did not exist and must have been impossible of achievement 
under the bilateral system of kin reckoning. Kin were widely scattered, many 
of them being members of other small tribes in the region.’ The village was the 


4 Reciprocally cousin’s child. 
5 There was considerable intermarriage with the Northeastern Maidu, the Achomawi, Yana 
and to some extent with the Paiute to the east. 
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closest approximation to a unified kin group, as most of its members were 
relatives. Yet kinship ties transcended village and even tribal ties. One group 
of disaffected relatives, for instance, left its village and took permanent resi- 
dence among relatives in a neighboring tribe. 


BEHAVIOR TOWARD RELATIVES 


The system has obviously been affected by the strong levirate-sororate, a 
fact that becomes particularly evident when behavior toward relatives is con- 
sidered. A man treats his parallel sibling’s (and cousin’s) spouse, children, 
children-in-law, and parents-in-law much as if they were his own. He avoids a 
sibling’s or cousin’s mother-in-law and daughter-in-law as he does his own 
mother- and daughter-in-law and treats his brother’s and cousin’s wives with 
much familiarity. In other words, provision is made for a person to become the 
substitute mate for a dead sibling’s or cousin’s spouse with a minimum disrup- 
tion of the kinship structure. If a man marries a dead cousin’s wife he need 
change his behavior toward this woman’s relatives very little. Viewing the 
system from the angle of behavior toward relatives, we see all relatives of ego’s 
generation treated as siblings or potential spouses; in the parental generation 
as parents or parents-in-law; in the grandparental generation as grandparents; 
and probably in the great-grandparental generation as great-grandparents. 
The basic behavior relationships are as follows: 


1. Parent and Child 


This was a respect relationship which precluded joking. A parent trained 
his child, especially if of the same sex, and expected implicit obedience. A man 
taught his con to hunt, fish, and make equipment; a woman taught her daugh- 
ter to gather, make baskets, and perform other feminine tasks. This closer 
relationship between parent and child of the same sex occurs consistently. If 
his first-born were a son, a man gave his wife’s parents a much larger gift than 
if it were a daughter. He also was often the one to perforate his son’s ears and 
send him to the hills to seek spirit power at puberty. Similarly, a mother 
guided her daughter through the exigencies of puberty and childbirth. Inherit- 
ance was from father to son and from mother to daughter. At divorce sons 
usually lived with the father and daughters with the mother. The close mother- 
daughter bond may explain why Ida Peconom, who acquired considerable 
wealth as a shaman, buried many beads with her mother and very few with her 
father, a chief, whom Ida regarded highly. 

Theoretically parents dictated marriages. Other evidence, however, seems 
to show that children had some voice in choosing a mate. Filial obedience lasted 
into adulthood. Men of thirty or more were said to allow their fathers to whip 
them. Frequently a married man lived with his father, who continued to in- 
struct him in the art of making a living, lecturing the son every morning on 
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the necessity of arising early and working diligently. He might even remove 
the blankets from his son and daughter-in-law with a stick if they failed to 
arise early enough. 

The parent-child relationship was extended in modified form to a parent’s 
siblings and cousins and their spouses. These relatives also had the obligation 
of training the child. Dave Brown, one of my older informants, was trained in 
hunting, fishing, trapping, and was given a moral code by his aunt’s husband 
and an uncle. His father for some reason avoided parental responsibility in 
training him. His education was supplemented by his shaman aunt, whose 
advice he followed in undergoing a month-long régime of early morning plunges 
in a wintry stream to toughen himself. When Bob Reavis was about eight 
years old, his father’s cousin, a shaman, visited the earth lodge, made friends 
with Bob, and slept with him. A few days later he whipped the unsuspecting 
boy with a bow string and a fisher tail, raising large welts, and told him to 
jump in the icy creek. At the shaman’s next visit Bob prepared to hide, to 
which his father objected, telling him it was to his own advantage to obey the 
doctor. The above evidence supports the bald statement by informants that 
parent’s siblings and cousins were treated as were parents. At least in some 
instances a man gave a cousin’s son training of some sort. The fact that Bob’s 
father’s cousin and Dave’s aunt were shamans made their instruction especially 
efficacious and more in demand than that of laymen. 

Parents often consulted their brothers and cousins about suitable marriages 
for their children. A man might marry a dead son’s wife if he had no other sons 
to do so, and there was a case of a man marrying his mother’s brother’s wife, 
terminologically his stepmother. These marriages were socially sanctioned. It 
would seem that the desire to keep property (women) in the family overrode 
the principle of marriages only between individuals terminologically potential 
mates. 


2. Brother and Sister 


This was a respect relationship. Only as children could the two play to- 
gether. A man could never go anywhere alone with his sister, nor could he joke 
with her although he could sit beside her. Generosity between brother and 
sister was expected and esteemed. Likewise brothers gave presents to a sister’s 
father-in-law, who was expected to reciprocate. In extreme cases a man might 
go so far as to fight his sister’s husband for seriously abusing her. 

A similar relationship existed between male and female cousins. In one 
instance a man went so far as to fight his cousin’s husband for abusing her. 
Cousins, even third removed, were forbidden to marry. Nowadays marriages 
between distant cousins frequently occur, to the disgust of older people who 
consider the offenders “worse than dogs.” Although ordinary conversation 
was allowed, a man who joked or associated much with a female cousin was 
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considered liable to get boils. Sometimes cousins teased each other about love 
affairs with some old man or woman. Confusion resulted when two of ego’s 
cousins married even though unrelated. This happened to Mattie Bernal, who 
was undecided whether to respect her male cousin as a cousin or to play and 
joke with him as a brother-in-law. When she chose the latter course, she was 
strongly rebuked by her mother. Apparently the respect relationship was the 
one to be maintained. 

Either a murderer’s sister or female cousin might be given as _ wergild. 


3. Brother and Brother 


Patrilocal residence and patrilineal inheritance have helped make the 
brother relationship the strongest tie in and dominant element of the kinship 
structure. This is possibly reflected in the number of kin terms, as there are 
four different terms for brothers and only one or two (in one case three) terms 
for other relationships.* Brothers frequently lived together, if not in the same 
house in adjacent houses. They owned the family property, the nominal title- 
holder being the eldest, and helped buy a man’s wife with gifts to his father-in- 
law. (The fiction of wife purchase existed despite the fact that the father-in- 
law gave return gifts nearly equal in value.) If a man died, his widow remained 
the property of his brothers, who much resented an outsider taking her with- 
out payment. A typical story tells of a man eloping with a widow, whose five 
brothers-in-law pursued, killed the widow, and then engaged her paramour and 
his four brothers in battle. The only survivor was one of the brothers-in-law, 
who were, it was felt, justified in fighting—‘“‘because they had lost much prop- 
erty paid for the widow.” 

Brothers acted concertedly in most things and were primarily responsible 
for avenging a murder. In the frequent family disputes, which sometimes led 
to fighting, the opponents were often five or more brothers or close cousins on 
each side. Exploits of brothers fill a major portion of the mythology. There are 
accounts of fathers killing their children or in anger knocking them flat with 
“pain” objects,’ also of a man killing his sister’s children or his brothers-in-law 
and of a sister killing all her brothers, but accounts of antagonism between 
brothers are rare or lacking. 

The brother relationship was extended to cousins, but with one aspect, the 
mild joking, greatly exaggerated to include rough pranks and even insults to 
dead relatives—all to be taken in good humor. A man might pour water on a 
cousin’s buckskin shirt so that it had to be reworked, put potatoes in his pipe, 
burn his moccasins, etc. The victim of a prank watched his opportunity and 
retaliated in kind. As with brothers, cousins fought and worked together, 


6 This does not include cousin terms of which there are two besides the sibling terms used to 
designate cousins. 


* Supernatural bits of bone, hair, or the like shot by shamans into their intended victims. 
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helped buy one another’s wives, and participated in the levirate. When Char- 
ley Snook’s two wives (sisters) failed to get along, he gave one of them to his 
cousin as a wife. A cousin highly regarded might inherit a man’s property. 

Brothers-in-law were said to treat each other like brothers, hunt together, 
and be very friendly. As with cousins, a rough joking relationship was and still 
is maintained. 


4. Sister and Sister 


This was not so strong a relationship as that between brothers, possibly 
because sisters often lived apart after marriage. Generosity and the will to 
help were characteristic. Occasionally a woman assisted by suckling her sister’s 
infant. In the myths obtained no instances of antagonism between sisters 
occur. The mild joking permitted was exaggerated between female cousins, to 
whom the sister relationship was extended. Joking, however, took a less drastic 
form than that between male cousins. The sororate obligated a dead woman’s 
sister or female cousin to marry the widower. 


5. Grandparent and Grandchild 


Mild respect and the absence of joking were required. Grandparents helped 
train children—‘‘They knew more than did the parents.” Orphans were us- 
ually raised by their grandparents. There are several accounts of grandmothers 
raising orphan grandsons to be industrious, so that they grew up to be rich 
and envied members of the community. These stories were told to encourage 
young people to work diligently. Grandparents expected obedience and the 
performance of minor tasks. For example, a woman would fetch her grand- 
father a drink of water on request. Sometimes grandparents named children. 
Ida Peconom’s mother wanted to give her own name to Ida’s first daughter. 
Grandmothers usually made a baby’s cradle basket. During the long winter 
nights myths were told, usually by the grandparents, who cautioned the child- 
ren to lie down else their backs would become crooked. 


6. Husband and Wife 


Joking was permitted and, of course, freedom in play and sexual actions. 
However, a woman was not allowed to use obscene language in front of a man, 
“Even if he is her husband or brother-in-law.” A man could tell ribald coyote 
stories to his wife, but these were told to entire family groups, children in- 
cluded. A supernatural bond existed between man and wife, somehow connect- 
ed with sex and child bearing. 

There was a modified husband-wife relationship between a man and his 
own and his cousin’s sisters-in-law. With these female affinal relatives he could 
exercise considerable familiarity, including joking, embracing, and pretended 
love making. Doubtless this had something to do with the fact that a man and 
his sisters-in-law were potential mates. A husband often expected to get his 
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wife’s sister for a second wife. His angry jealousy when she married another 
sometimes led to his divorcing his wife. Mattie Bernal, when discussing free 
behavior allowed a woman and her cousin’s husband, remarked that women 
often stole a cousin’s husband. She resented the attentions her female cousin 
directed toward her husband on occasion. 

In marriage women held a subordinate position. Being her husband’s prop- 
erty, a woman could not leave him except for great cause. Even then she was 
often disgraced. On the other hand, men could and often did divorce their 
wives for laziness or other cause. Some women, I was told, preferred older 
men as mates because they beat their wives less than did younger men. A 
woman had to endure considerable beating before relatives would interfere. 
Yet in one instance a woman’s male cousin fought her husband who had se- 
verely beaten her for suspected adultery, interference unexpected in view of 
the seriousness of her offense. The following case, though probably extreme, 
does illustrate in some measure the attitude of men toward their wives. 

A married woman repeatedly tried to slip away and return to her people, but each 
time her husband intercepted her. Finally he tired of this and decided to punish her. 
When bringing her back after another attempted escape he suggested that she put pitch 
on her sore feet, to which she agreed. The husband warmed her pitch-daubed feet in a 
fire as was customary, but kept her feet in the fire till the pitch ignited and she burned 
to death. Her people, who were from a small Achomawi village, did not attempt revenge. 

Adultery was a serious offense for which a man would beat, divorce, and 
sometimes even kill his wife. Her paramour sometimes went free as the woman 
was considered the chief offender. The following case is typical. 

A young man consorted with Buckskin Jack’s wife during his absence. When he re- 
turned he took several relatives and went after his wife’s lover, who also secured the 
help of relatives. About five men fought on each side. No one was killed; they only beat 
each other up. After this Buckskin Jack divorced his wife and married another woman. 

Usually a woman had little recourse if her husband were unfaithful—‘‘He 
was too strong for her.” Yet one woman who caught her husband in adultery 
and in a rage drove a digging stick through his breast, was considered justified 
in her action. In spite of some mistreatment, the normal lot of women was 
probably not too hard. Not always did they bend to their husband’s will. 
Nohalal desired a Yana woman as his second wife and stayed with her people 
all winter. In the spring he returned and told his first wife of his marriage. She 
objected and angrily threw his hat into the fire. That fall when Nohalal thought 
she had become reconciled to the idea he brought his new wife home. As the 
Yana woman set her basket of roots beside the door the first wife attacked, 
scattering her roots and gashing her head with stones. The woman then re- 
turned to her people, and Nohalal gave up trying to get a second wife. Al- 
though Nohalal was a leader in the community and an important shaman, he 
felt compelled to give in to his aggressive wife. In another case the wife of a 
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rich man who had recently acquired several extra spouses forced him to give 
up all but one of them by attempting suicide in protest. 


7. Parent-in-law and Child-in-law of Same Sex 


This was a strong respect relationship involving plural address. During the 
first year or half year of marriage a man lived with his father-in-law and 
worked (hunted and fished) for him. Theoretically as long as the marriage 
lasted the two exchanged gifts and periodically visited one another. A man 
obeyed his father-in-law, especially when working for him. However, the father 
in-law was not to interfere in marital affairs. If a man abused his wife his father 
might reprimand him, but his father-in-law was not to do so. The relationship 
between a woman and her mother-in-law was also one of respect, aid, and gift 
giving. 

This relationship existed between a person and his own, his sibling’s and 
his cousin’s parents-in-law of the same sex. 


Parent-in-law and Child-in-law of Opposite Sex 


This was an even stronger respect relationship requiring plural address and 
avoidance. If the two met on a path they cried, “Grizzly,” and one or the other 
had to get out of the way. They were supposed to be as much afraid as if they 
had met a real bear. They conversed only when necessary, and if either had to 
smile he turned his head. The belief was that if these relatives did not thus show 
respect animals would have no respect for them. Bears would not get out of 
their path, snakes would crawl in their beds or bite them, etc. The relationship 
extended to sibling’s and cousin’s parents-in-law and children-in-law of op- 
posite sex. A man’s brothers and cousins gave presents to his daughter-in-law 
and her father. 

The above relationship patterns were obtained by direct questioning and 
from somewhat sketchy anecdotal material. It is probable that these patterns 
became attenuated when extended to relatives of distant cousins, yet this is 
difficult to check upon. When asked how they treated a second cousin’s child, 
informants would say, “I treat him like my own child.” Theoretically this 
statement is true, but actually one must doubt whether the same care and at- 
tention would be lavished on a distant cousin’s child (whom one perhaps 
rarely saw) as upon one’s own child. The true nuances of behavior could only 
by gleaned from an enormous mass of anecdotal material or from actual ob- 
servance of customs. The former was impossible because of the writer’s short 
stay in the field and the latter because old customs are fast disappearing. 

It is more than probable that the behavior toward kin depended on the 
amount of contact with them. John LaMar illustrated this by saying that if a 
man were friendly (exchanged gifts, etc.) with a cousin in another tribe, he 
could not marry this cousin’s daughter, but if the two men were not particu- 
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larly friendly the man could marry her. In other words, the relationship was 
stressed and maintained by social intercourse. If this were lacking, a man might 
marry a relative without realizing it. John LaMar married an Achomawi 
woman and later found she was a third cousin. He professed to be ashamed of 
the marriage, and his statement above may have been to excuse himself. 


KIN TERMINOLOGY AND MARRIAGE PRACTICES 


On a priori evidence the correlation of kin terminology with the levirate- 
sororate is not nearly so high as in most Californian tribes. Gifford lists seven- 
teen terminological correlations which would result from the levirate-sororate.® 
The Atsugewi have only two or possibly four of these. The Southern Wintun 
have all seventeen, and the majority of Californian tribes have eight or more. 
The low Atsugewi correlation arises mainly from their use of special terms in- 
stead of parent and child terms for parent’s siblings and sibling’s children re- 
spectively. Yet there is much evidence for conceptual identification of parent’s 
siblings with parents. In the first place, the behavior toward parents’ siblings 
is very similar to that accorded parents. Again, the spouses of aunts and uncles 
receive stepparent terms, leading to the belief that amital and avuncular terms 
had the meaning of parent. If not, one would think that the aunts and uncles 
rather than their spouses would be termed stepparents, for they had much 
more chance of becoming stepparents. Thirdly, the amital and avuncular terms 
remained unchanged when an aunt or uncle married a bereaved parent, sug- 
gesting that these terms were already equivalent to parent terms. Fourthly, the 
close similarity between the terms cici (mother) and cini (mother’s brother) 
suggests the meaning of male mother for the latter term. DeAngulo says of the 
Achomawi, close cultural and linguistic relatives of the Atsugewi, that each in- 
dividual counts close to 100 parents to whom he is devoted and who are scat- 
tered over a wide territory.'° Undoubtedly he refers to a parent’s siblings and 
cousins, who were counted as parents. That the Atsugewi did likewise seems 
obvious. Their use of special terms for parents’ siblings may be similar to the 
use of separate terms for siblings and cousins although they are conceptually 
equivalent in the classification system. A cousin was a special kind of sibling 
and might be identified in a different way from true siblings. Similarly, aunts 
and uncles would be special kinds of parents. If amital-avuncular terms are 
considered equivalent to parent terms, there is a fairly high correlation between 
terminology and the levirate-sororate (from eight to ten correlations). There 
can be no doubt that the levirate was a frequently invoked institution. Even 
among modern Atsugewi levirate-sororate marriages are common. 


8 Gifford, op. cit., pp. 240-241. 
* If stepchild were equated with spouse’s sibling’s child as is true of the Achomawi (Jbid., p. 
242) the Atsugewi would have four correlations. 
10 J. DeAngulo, La Psychologie religieuse des Achomawi (Anthropos 23), p. 146. 
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The high correlation between behavior toward kin and the levirate-sororate 
explains why a man avoided his brother’s and cousin’s mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law. He might through the levirate take his brother’s or cousin’s 
place in the kinship structure. A second contributing cause (or effect) may have 
been the practice of double marriage, i.e., the marriage of two brothers to two 
sisters. Parallel siblings would then actually have the same parents-in-law. 
The kinship structure is in accord with double marriage, for a man’s brother’s 
wife is equated with his wife’s sister and a woman’s husband’s brother is 
equated with her sister’s husband. Informants say this was a preferred type of 
marriage although no cases appear in the genealogies obtained.’ A man’s 
brothers apparently felt they had the right to marry his wife’s sisters and were 
jealous if these sisters tried to marry outsiders.” 

Avoidance of a cross sibling’s parent-in-law of opposite sex is yet to be 
explained. A man designated his sister’s husband and his wife’s brother by the 
same term and a woman designated her husband’s sister and her brother’s 
wife by the same term, suggesting that one form of marriage—perhaps an ideal 
form—was for a brother and sister in one family to marry a sister and brother 
in another family (exchange marriage). Informants say that this was a pre- 
ferred type of marriage, and two instances appear in the genealogies. In addi- 
tion the Wintu and the Great Basin Shoshoneans favored exchange marriages.” 
There can be little doubt that the Atsugewi likewise did so. The custom ex- 
plains why a woman avoided her brother’s father-in-law, as he was also her 
own father-in-law, potentially if not actually. A man avoided his sister’s 
mother-in-law for the same reason. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The functional correlation of kinship terminology, marriage practices, and 
behavior toward relatives, though high, is far from perfect. Cousins, who were 
called by sibling terms, were treated differently from true siblings. The oc- 
casional and mild joking between parallel siblings contrasts sharply with the 
boisterous joking relationship between cousins. There was similar joking be- 
tween brothers-in-law although they were not classed with cousins termino- 
logically. Also, although according to the levirate-sororate it was one’s aunts 
and uncles who most often became stepparents and although they were treated 
as parents were, they were differently designated. Their spouses, who had less 
chance of becoming stepparents, were called by the stepparent term. Again, 


1! The two informants asked failed to remember instances of double marriage. However, they 
were but forty or forty-five years old; older informants may well have remembered such cases. 

12 This is based on evidence in the mythology. 

8 Cora DuBois, “Wintu Ethnography” (University of California Publications in American 
Archeology and Ethology, 36), p. 59; J. H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical 
Groups (Bureau of American Ethnology—Bulletin 120), p. 244. 
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daughter-in-law and uncle’s wife marriages are in direct opposition to the 
system of kin terms and social etiquette. The situation is to be expected. Prob- 
ably in no kinship system is there a perfect agreement between the three fact- 
ors of terminology, behavior toward kin, and marriage forms. 

Although it is quite possible that the levirate-sororate was primarily re- 
sponsible for molding the kinship system into its present form, this is not nec- 
essarily so. The system could conceivably have evolved from a generation 
system of the Hawaiian type, the levirate being adopted as a secondary trait. 
If the behavior toward kin were considered alone, an almost perfect generation 
system would exist. All blood relatives in the parental generation are treated 
as parents, in the grandparents’ generation as grandparents, and in the sibling’s 
generation as siblings. Conformity with the Hawaiian system is also seen in the 
alignment of relatives on generation levels. The strong bifurcation principle 
prevents the system actually being classed as Hawaiian, however. Of course, 
it would be presumptuous to assume the former existence of a generation 
system, since no systems of this type are known in America. 

A potent factor in the development of the kinship system may well have 
been the simple tendency for two family groups to intermarry. With this 
factor operative the levirate-sororate as well as exchange and double marriage 
can be accounted for. There are palpable advantages in having two families 
intermarry. Preeminently, the kin group becomes a more closely knit unit. 
There are fewer relatives, and these are bound by stronger kin ties. For ex- 
ample, when the marriageables in two families pair off, the children of two 
pairings will be related through both parents; thus kinship ties are reinforced. 
A man’s mother’s brother’s daughter and his father’s sister’s daughter may be 
the same person. Similarly, the mother’s brother’s wife and the father’s sister 
may be the same individual, etc. A second advantage is that an individual 
would have many less relatives to reckon with than if his parents’ siblings had 
each married into a different family. The kinship system is simplified. Also, all 
siblings in one family would have the same affinal relatives, to whom they 
would give gifts and with whom they would trade and visit to emphasize the 
strong friendship ties created by the marriage bond. Having the same affinal 
relatives, siblings would direct their attentions toward the same individuals. 
There would be fewer affinal relatives, and ties with these few would be rein- 
forced. 

In this tendency for two families to intermarry may lie the rudiments of 
what in more complex social systems has developed into clans and/or moieties. 
We may postulate a desire among primitives to develop a close-knit kin group, 
because of its advantages in increased strength against alien groups. In uni- 
lateral societies this was achieved by emphasizing and recognizing relation- 
ships on one side of the family only. In bilateral societies the solution had to be 

otherwise dealt with, possibly by trying to limit the number of family marriage 
alliances. Ideally, two and only two families would intermarry. This solution 
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was far from a complete success among the Atsugewi, where divorces and re- 
marriages were frequent and the intermarriage of three or more families was 
common. 

Of particular interest are the large groups of relatives to which certain 
stereotyped behavior patterns were applied. The number of individuals a 
person avoided must have been extremely large, especially in his spouse’s 
village. Most of these individuals would be in the older or younger generation. 
With those in his own generation, excepting siblings and cousins of opposite 
sex, there was the greatest freedom of behavior and friendliness. Thus a wo- 
man, who had to live in her husband’s village, was at a disadvantage socially. 
She had continuaily to avoid her father-in-law, his brothers, and all his cousins 
(who frequently lived in the same village)—probably the majority of older 
men in the village. Too, the familiarity allowed with all her husband’s brothers 
and cousins must have led to some cases in which the bounds of propriety were 
overstepped. I failed to learn whether adultery with a husband’s brother or 
cousin was seriously considered. No doubt it was less seriously considered than 
infidelity with a non-relative. There is no indication in the mythology or else- 
where that such adultery was ever a problem. Possibly a man would be angry 
with his brother or cousin for the misdeed but would not take serious retribu- 
tive measures, a situation Warner reports among the Murngin of Australia.“ 

Although data on the present kinship system are far from complete, there 
are enough to demonstrate the importance of obtaining kin names for and be- 
havior toward distant as well as near relatives. Only by so doing can the total- 
ity of a functioning kinship system be appreciated. Not getting the more dis- 
tant relationships will give a fragmentary if not a misleading picture of the 
system. In the present case, for example, if terms for such extended relation- 
ships as the relatives of distant cousins were lacking it would be difficult to 
appreciate the fact (1) that relatives are aligned on generation levels, (2) that 
behavior toward parents-in-law, the joking relationship, and the relationship 
between a man and his sisters-in-law were general behavior patterns applied to 
large groups of relatives, (3) that there is a tendency toward reduction of 
terms in extended amital-avuncular and grandparental relationships, and (4) 
that the forms of marriage correlate fairly closely with kinship terminology. 
These facts, it seems to me, are clearly as important even in historical inter- 
pretation as are the occurrence or non-occurrence of cross-cousin marriage, 
levirate-sororate, teknonymy, the avunculate and other commonly mentioned 
traits of social organization. Yet for very few American tribes with bilateral 
kinship systems do we have much more than the central skeleton of the system, 
a situation to be deplored and one which might be remedied by an increased 
use of genealogies in obtaining kinship data. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


4 Op. cit., p. 213. 


CATEGORIES OF THE GENERIC AND THE 
PARTICULAR IN WINTU* By D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE 


O THE Wintu“‘, generic concepts are primary and the particular is deriva- 

tive. I use the term generic rather than universal advisedly. To the Wintu“, 
the given is not a succession of particulars, to be conceptualized and classified 
under universals. Rather, it is immediate apprehension of qualitatively differ- 
entiated being. For the Wintu“‘ speaker, the phrase there-is-fog, with a separate 
word for the subject and the predicate, is only a grammatical alternative for 
his other expression, it-fogs. He prefers an expression such as if-roes to roe exists, 
il-darks to it-is dark; he will say she-soups instead of she-makes soup. Round is 
derived from to-be-round, thunder from to-thunder, nest from to-build-a-nest. 
Actor and result are one with the act. Substance is one with existence; it can- 
not be said to be particular, as it is conceived of in European thought. Sub- 
stances, as for example roe, fog, wood, deer, are originally differentiated but 
since they are not delimited, the particular is a secondary concept. 

When the noun is separated from the verb, its primary form is generic. It 
refers to a genus, to a kind of being; not, like the universal, to a class. The 
primacy of the generic over the particular is to be seen in different aspects of 
Wintu“ culture. It is evident in their myths where Coyote, Bear, Dentalium 
come first and timelessly, whereas a coyote, the many different specific coyotes, 
come afterward, delimited as to time and circumstance. In the verbal phrase, 
the category of the given, or the directly apprehended, is primary; morpho- 
logically, it is expressed by the simple, unmodified form of the stem. To express 
activity or being which is delimited according to time and specific personal 
experience, a modified stem is used.’ The same attitude is to be seen in the 
noun. The generic aspect of any object is primary, and is expressed by the 
simple stem; the particular is derivative. These nominal categories of the ge- 
neric and the particular form the subject of this paper. 

I should state at the outset that I am now referring to what, on cursory 
acquaintance, appears to be a distinction between animate and inanimate.’ 
Upon my first study of the Wintu~‘ noun, I found the expected grouping into 
animate and inanimate; I also found that a large number of nouns were as- 
signed, apparently at will, to either of the groups. This I accepted as natural to 
the “irrationality” of language. But soon the very basis of the distinction 
seemed untenable. Why should live deer, presumed to be on a mountainside, 
be considered inanimate? Why should game slung from a man’s shoulder be 


1] have described the verbal phrase in my article on Conceptual Implications of an Indian 
Language, in Philosophy of Science, vol. 5 (1938), pp. 89-102. 

2 I exclude the kinship terms from the class of nouns. Kinship terms belong morphologically 
with relational terms in general, such as relative pronouns and pronouns of participation. For a 
fuller description see my article on Kinship Terms in Wintu~ Speech (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
vol. 42, 1940), p. 605. 
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consistently animate, and game carried in a woman’s back-basket be inani- 
mate? When I discarded the animate-inanimate grouping, I could see a dis- 
tinction between genus and the particularized individual within a genus. 


I 


Morphologically, the category of the generic is the simpler. The nominal 
stem, unmodified, is used for subject and object, for attributive and partitive. 
A number of nouns have a final -n or -m in the stem, which does not appear in 
the category of the particular. There are reasons to suppose that this was an 
old formative suffix, which is being lost, rather than a suffix of the generic 
category; it is probably dropped in the particular because of the particular 
suffix -‘. The generic has one morphological suffix -in, or -n after -i, which indi- 
cates a space or, rarely, a time relationship, and serves to form the instrumen- 
tal. The relationship which in English would have been expressed by means of 
of or belonging to is here expressed as a spatial relationship. For example: 

kas: live oak acorns. 

kas duya’: (she) gave acorns. 

kasttal: live oak acorn shell. 


puyuq: mountain. 

BuiDiBa puyuqDo'n: east-crossed mountain-disjunctive; he crossed the ridge of 
the mountain eastward. 

puyuqinsu‘s: mountain-at stander: beings of the mountain, mountain-beings. 

pole, Dolem: leg. 

polem xaDalahara‘da: legs weaken-progress-I ; my legs are growing weaker. 


The category of the generic since it refers only to a quality of being, is 
adjectival in force. There is no adjective as such in Wintu’‘. The generic noun, 
on the one hand, and the generic form of the nominalized verb on the other, 
function as attributives. Good is a derivative of being-good, bad isa generic 
noun, attributively used. For example, the generic form of wintu’‘, person, 
means human; as in wintu'n bo’s: human habitation. Black tculu'li, is derived 
from tculu:la: ¢o-be-black. 

The category of the particular has suffixes to express different syntactical 
relationships. A number of nouns are given a strong aspiration at the end, 
when they serve as the subject of a sentence. Verbal derivatives, and a number 
of pronouns which have the force of nouns, are given the suffix -t when they 
have the function of subject in the sentence. The suffix -un (-n) indicates pos- 
session and denotes the agent of an action, whether this is expressed through 


3 In the examples given throughout the paper, the verb as a rule occurs in the stem of sub- 
jectivity without the usual suffixes which indicate time of occurrence and source of information. 
This is because the examples come from narratives, where the -kilake- denoting hearsay knowledge 
is given usually only once at the beginning of the tale. I render such verbs in the past tense. 
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the passive or the nominal form. The object affected is indicated through the 
suffixation of -um (-m); the verb which such an object delimits is not always 
transitive. For example: 

xilit mintcuna’ ila*m: Fly died-in-reference-to-himself child: Fly’s child died. 

no*Bum tlo*mabe’: a deer (no*B plus -um) he killed. 

no’p Banabire’: deer (no’B plus -*) must be moving about. 

no*Bun q’ayi: deer’s travelling; tracks of a deer. 

no’Btcir: deer meat. 


It appears that the generic, lacking specification as it does, has no specific 
syntactical relationships; the particularized noun, on the other hand, has par- 
ticular relationships which are expressed by means of suffixes. 

Now the process of particularization makes its distinction within a genus, 
not between genera. The function of differentiation between genera is carried 
by the disjunctive suffix -Do- or -Do‘n, for the generic, and -pot for the par- 
ticular. The disjunctive suffix alone may carry the burden of particularization, 
or may be added to the particularized form of the noun. 


DumDe'di . . . xanuBaq Be'l ya’BaiDu . . . una’ ya’BaiDuDo't . . . weri‘likilak: Red- 
face (a Wintu*‘) grabbed it, they (i.e. he and) the White . . . So the White- 
disjunctive (i.e. not the Wintu*‘) carried it home. 

BiDep’urum usaDo't hina qewel. uD Bi eleu henmina k’epet: (of a number of brothers 
who go hunting one is killed) they some-disjunctive (i.e. those in the other class, 
the class of those not-killed; the rest) arrived home. And he did not arrive, the 
one. 


Furthermore, the category of the particular must not be confused with the 
“definite” of our grammar books. I quote a sequence to illustrate this point: 
k’astlal kendile ukin tlo’lpo’nin . . . p’o'qpa . . . niqa’ k’asttal tlo-lpo-nin 
bes: live-oak-acorn-shell fell there in-the-cradle...another woman... 
found live-oak-acorn-shell in-the-cradle which-was. Here, the second k’asttal 
is obviously definite, yet it is in the category of the generic. The distinction is 
entirely incommensurate with that made through the use of the “definite” the 
and the “indefinite” a. Terms such as the good, the ant, as in the ant ‘s an insect, 
are generic; on the other hand, the ant, as in he stepped on the ant, is particular. 
On the whole, however, the distinction corresponds roughly to that which we 
make when we use an article (particular) or leave the article out (generic). For 
example: they ate fish at noon, and: they ate @ fish at noon. 

The distinction between the generic and the particular is so far-going that 
it is to be found in all the words which modify the noun. Pronouns and kinship 
terms have different suffixes according to whether the owned object is consid- 
ered generic or particular. Adjectival words, including such terms as demon- 
stratives and numbers, are morphologically in concord with the noun they 
modify. When the subject of a sentence is generic, the verb of statement will 
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have a simple existential suffix; but when the subject is particular, posture and 
motion in reference to the speaker must also be given by implication. The exis- 
tential suffix now will make clear that the particular subject is standing, sitting, 
lying down, moving toward or moving away from the speaker. The category 
of the object also may be reflected in the verb. The transitivizing suffix is -i'l 
(-wil) for a particular object, -ma for a generic one. These, and especially the 
-i'l, are added on often when the verb is transitive already, either so as to em- 
phasize the category of the object, or, in the case of the -i'l, to indicate action 
with. 

II 


A large number of nouns are assigned, as a rule, to either one or the other 
of the categories. My informant, when I questioned her about specific nouns, 
said that some were never to be found with suffixes of particularization, while 
others were never to be found without. Among those which, according to Sadie 
Marsh, were never particularized, we find two kinds; those which we ourselves 
consider generic and those which need no particularization because they are 
unique. The latter are represented by words such as: Bo'm: earth, land; holol: 
sunshine; k’oltci: sky. 

Verbal nouns are treated as generic when they refer to the act or state of 
being; they are particularized when they refer to the actor. Whether this is 
merely a mechanism for distinction, or whether the act is regarded as unique, 
it is impossible for me to say. I give examples: 

mineles: (gen.) dying, death; (part.) one who has died, a dead one. 

minelesum wine: (the) dead one (he) saw. 

mineles haihaina’una‘nteresken: dying (death) you like, so you said. 


Nouns representing the means or implement for the act are also treated as 
generic. From tule’: to sing girls’ puberty songs we derive tulu’s: a bunch of 
sticks for keeping a rattling rhythm while singing such songs; from t’ama’: to 
wear footwear, we get t’amu’s: footwear. My informant considered fulu’s and 
t’'amu’s aS immutably generic. Words for undelimited substances, such as 
water, smoke, rain, fire, wood she also considered as always generic. And in this 
category she included all dead things. 

To the category of the particular, Sadie Marsh assigned in theory all people 
and live animals. 


III 


So far I have not shown that we have here in fact a distinction between 
generic and particular. The reader will say that footwear and earth and wood, 
and rain are regarded as inanimate, and animals as animate. To this I reply 
that often the same noun will be found referred sometimes to one, sometimes 
to the other of the categories, according to a principle which has obviously 
nothing to do with animation. Nouns representing dead animals are to be 
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found in both categories, and, less frequently, so are nouns referring to live 
animals. At times, particularization seems to depend entirely on the whim of 
the speaker; at least, it is impossible for me to find the basis on which it is 
made. But, quite often, the assignment to the category of the particular is evi- 
dently a device, deliberately used. 

Particularization may be used to create a new word, denoting a delimited 
form of something commonly regarded as generic. I give a list of such words to 
illustrate my meaning: 


sem: (gen.) hand or hands, including the fingers. 
se‘ or set: finger. 

bohem sem: big hand. 

bohe‘ se‘: thumb. 


mai: (gen.) feet, foot, including the toes. 
ma‘: toe. 


tlal: (gen.) shells of acorns, nuts. 
tlat: (part.) mussel. 


tc’opos: (gen.) acorn bread, bread. 
tc’opos: (part.) bread flour, nowadays a sack of flour. 


qewel: (gen.) house. 
qewel: (part.) woodrat’s nest. 


This is a tribal convention which is not followed rigidly. For example, when 
Syke Mitchell told the story of the girl who ate her little finger and then her 
whole hand, he particularized the sem: hand. However, litile finger has a 
special name of its own, so the generic need not be used for the purpose of 
making a distinction. On the other hand, the narrator has to indicate that he is 
speaking of one hand only; instead of using the more common half-hand, 
tc’ansem, he particularizes the sem. 

And so with other words which are generic according to tribal habit, we 
find that the speaker will particularize whenever the occasion demands this. 
Wood and fire, theoretically, are never particularized. Yet, in a myth, when a 
man goes fishing at night, and holds up a burning brand, the narrator says: 
“pohum Dowuna’: the fire (part.) he held in his own hand.” Recently the 
particularized form of po‘ is coming to be used for match; for example, pohum 
q’artcu means strike a match! In the Bear and Deer myth, Bear sends the two 
Deer boys up the hill to get fire-wood. She says: “har wineu . . . paqatc’us: go 
get manzanita wood (gen.)”” They go up the mountain and call down to ask 
what manzanita wood she wants. The answer is: “mis waie-labo’m BuD weri'l 
tcalim paqatc’usum: there further-uphill-being (part.) that (part.) bring 
(part.) nice (part.) manzanita -wood (part.).” 

The clearest indication that we are dealing here not with categories of the 
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animate and the inanimate, but with a distinction between generic and par- 
ticular, is to be seen, I think, in the treatment of animals. When a hunter loses 
his luck and can get no deer, we are told: no’Bmai wi'nt’an eleu no’B wi'nmina: 
deer-tracks though-he-saw did-not deer (gen.) see-not; though he saw deer 
tracks he did not see any deer. The first no's is attributive and perhaps may 
rightly be expected to be “inanimate”; but what of the second nos which re- 
fers to live deer? Dead deer, as a rule, are treated as particular when they are 
whole, maintaining so to speak their individuality; when they are cut up, they 
are so much meat, and are treated as generic. I give below a list of examples 
referring to dead deer. It must be kept in mind that game carried by men is 
slung whole from the shoulder; carried by women, it is cut up in pieces in the 
back-basket. When it is being skinned it is whole; when it is being eaten, it is 
merely so much flesh-food. I have added two examples referring to dead sal- 
mon. In every case, particularization is indicated by the -um suffix, since all 
the occurrences of deer and salmon are in the accusative; the absence of the 
suffix implies the generic. 
hari'l qewel no’Bum tlomit: (he) took to the house (a) deer carrying -(it)-slung-from- 
his-shoulder 
no’B harme abames: deer take (along) carrying-in-your-back-basket. 
no*Bum p’irtcakenehale’s: we might have to skin (a) deer. 
no’B to‘ma humus: deer (she) boiled fat; (i.e. fat deer meat). 
boyum no’Bum tlomit . . . BuD tla‘ma: many deer having-carried-slung-from- 
their-shoulders . . . to-him deer they-gave-as-a-gift. 
no’B ba‘ wida: deer we-shall-eat. 
eleu no*Bum tlomumina unir no’B ba‘mina: did-not (a) deer kill, saying, (he)- 
did-not deer eat. 
nurum heni‘lkila: salmon when-(the youths)-brought-home. 
nur tlamtlama’ikilak: salmon (he)-distributed. 


Yet a piece of meat, too, may be particularized, when it is a special piece of 
meat. In one of the myths, a number of brothers kill deer near the earthlodge, 
and in the evening invite their elder brother to come and eat of their venison. 
They say, ‘““Come, we are about to eat venison (no’B).” The brother answers, 
“That offal-fed venison (no‘Bum) you better eat yourselves.” Again, two men 
pretending to be on their way to hunt, say to a woman, “You shall eat good 
venison (no*Bum), that carried home slung on our shoulders.” 

I am tempted to conclude that originally the categories of the generic and 
the particular were used to indicate participation and otherness respectively, 
and that only secondarily they are used to make other distinctions. However 
that may be, in reference to the body the two categories are actually used to 
make just this distinction:—identity versus otherness. 

Except where particularization is used as a lectical device, as in the exam- 
ples which I quoted above, the body parts of an individual, while they function 
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as part of that individual, are referred to the generic category. The impression 
given is that they are considered as attributes of the individual; the individual 
acts, feels, exists as an integral whole. I quote examples. 


k’epem q’edem wenemhara*: one arm he-went-in; one of his arms went in. 

sempoqpoquna‘: hand-clapped-himself; he clapped his hands. 

tc’anq’edem xandile sedet: half-arms (he)-fell-off Coyote; one of Coyote’s arms fell 
off. 

poyoq ko-m pedekit: head whole (he)-was-bloody; his whole head was bloody. 

sono tcuba‘da: nose I-drip; my nose is running. 


When grammatical subject and object are different, that is, when one man 
does something to the body of another man, particularization is used. For 
example, when the little bird is fighting the monster, he hugs him hard and 
“the bent his ribs (particular).”’ But when the narrator goes on to say that the 
monster, “ribs he-was-bent,” she uses the generic. Again, when body parts 
are physically separate from the individual they are assigned to the category 
of the particular. For example: 


pu’rum Bapile: he took out the heart (part.) 

luba* pu'rum: she strung the hearts. 

But: 

BuD pu‘rustomes tuptca: him heart (gen.)-exactly-stabbed. Since we are inclined to 
identify the heart with the individual, we render this as the Wintu*‘ do: he 
stabbed him exactly in the heart. 


However, the categories do not always distinguish the identical from the other 
because, once body parts are separate from the body, the words referring to 
them are treated like any other noun. For example, when head hair is part of 
the body, it is always referred to as generic, whether it is a head of hair or 
merely so much hair. When it is not on the body, hair remains generic, but a 
head of hair, such as a scalp, is referred to the category of the particular. For 
example: maDomen qomosun Domoyum tconi'lar niDe ie’ ibi'da: we are dancing 
with the hair (part.) of your elder relatives. 

In addition, there is a large number of cases where particularization is not 
used as an implement for making either a semantic or a conceptual distinction. 
In these cases, it seems to reflect the interests of the speaker, or even his mo- 
mentary mood. It is not easy for the linguist to uncover the reason for the 
choice of category when this is purely subjective. The texts, however, give 
some suggestions. To give an example, I quote two lists of implements. One 
was given by a woman, the other by a man. Both informants are telling the 
myth of the little bird who fought the monster, and describe him as he is get- 
ting ready to set out. Jenny Curl tells of his putting “all sorts of things” in a 
sack: “barbed-stick (gen.), club (gen.), arrow-straightener (gen.), curve-top- 
ped-stick (gen.).”” Syke Mitchell says: ‘“‘a-drill (part.) in-the-sack he-put-in; 
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and a-horn-wedge (part.) he-put-in, a-club (part.) he-put-in.” The man par- 
ticularizes; the woman, to whom these are just man’s affairs, refers to them in 
the generic. Again, there is the case of EDC Thomas, who liked to dramatize 
herself. When she talked to me about flowers one day, she said: “Beautiful 
(part.) flowers (part.) I-have-found (part.) ; let-us-two-make-a-chain-of (part.) 
wild-azalia-blossoms (part.). When I read this to Sadie Marsh, she remarked 
that EDC liked to put on airs. Yet EDC herself sang a dream song where all 
the references to flowers are generic. 

The distinction, then, superficially parallels but is not identical with the 
common distinction between animate and inanimate. It sets into two different 
groups nouns referring to that which is generic in experience, and nouns re- 
ferring to that which is delimited. The generic may imply participation, yet it 
may also be used because of a lack of interest; and particularization may be 
used as a purely lectical device. In particularizing, the speaker may be follow- 
ing tribal lingusitic convention; but often he merely expresses free and tem- 
porary choice. 
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THE SHAWNEE FEMALE DEITY IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
By C. F. and E. W. VOEGELIN 


RESENT-DAY Shawnee groups now residing in Oklahoma hold their own 

religious ceremonies which are little influenced by white contacts. The 
observations of Black Hoof, a distinguished Shawnee chief, made more than 
a century ago, are as relevant today as they were in 1824. When white men 
first came to this continent, Black Hoof remarked, they gave the Indians 
assurances of perpetual friendship and 


proposed to establish a missionary among the Indians and endeavoured to convince 
them of the propriety of embracing the Christian religion, but the red men replied 
that the Great Spirit had already furnished them with a religion suited to their nature 
and capacity, that they were perfectly satisfied with it, that they might reciprocate the 
offer of their religion to the whites with propriety, but they thought it best to keep the 
ways which the Great Spirit had given them.! 


Despite this conservative attitude, there has been a notable change in the 
Shawnee concept of their creator. Between 1824 and the present time empha- 
sis on the relative importance of certain characters in the Shawnee pantheon 
has shifted; in this paper we shall examine this shift and suggest the time and 
condition of its occurrence. 


Present-Day Concepts of the Creator 


The characteristics, accomplishments and position of the Shawnee creator 
in the present-day religious ideology of the tribe have been described in a paper 
published in 1936.? We shall here summarize points necessary for our present 
discussion. 

In the first place, the Shawnee creator as envisaged today is said to bea 
woman. She is known by various names, but is usually referred to simply as 
“Our Grandmother.” A series of creation myths obtained from various 
Shawnee informants credit Our Grandmother with: (1) the first creation of 
the world, (2) residence on earth during this first creation, (3) the peopling of 
the first world, (4) escape to an upper region at the time of the flood, (5) the 
creation of a second or new world after the flood, (6) the creation of the first 
man and first woman on the new earth, (7) misplaced genitalia on first humans, 
(8) the gift of fire, food, tobacco, the sacred bundles and other cultural items 
to the first couple created, (9) residence in a world above this earth after the 
work of creation was finished. 

1 Vernon Kinietz and Erminie W. Voegelin, Eds., Shawnese Traditions C. C. Trowbridge’s 
Account (Occasional Contributions from the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michi- 
gan, No. 9, 1939), p. 63. 

2 C. F. Voegelin, The Shawnee Female Deity (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 10, 1936). 
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Companion to Our Grandmother during the first and second creations and 
the time of the flood is a powerful little boy, the creator’s grandson, whose 
personal name is Haapotkilawee@a. This grandson does various things, some 
good, some wilful; he is responsible for releasing impounded water and thereby 
causing the first world to be flooded; he slays powerful giants and monsters; 
he even creates the progenitors of one or two of the Shawnee political divisions. 
Although powerful, he seems at all times subordinate to his Grandmother who, 
in all mythological accounts save one, is the dominant figure in the story of 
creation. 

In the one exceptional account just referred to, the actual task of creation 
is accomplished by Our Grandmother, but the idea of the creation of the world 
emanates from another deity. This exceptional myth is brief: 


In the beginning there was the Great Spirit, formed of wind, invisible, but in the 
shape of a man. He lives above the sun. There was just space; no earth, no water. The 
Great Spirit said, ‘““Let there be a woman” and as soon as he spoke there was a being 
formed like a woman. Then to this woman the Great Spirit gave the work of creating 
this earth, light (the sun), water, people, animals. She is the one the people saw and 
knew. Before the flood she and the devil and her grandson and the great giants were 
all on this earth which she made, and the people talked to them. In this first creation 
people lived a long time and died four times, but not so today. The Great Spirit must 
have made the sky, or again it might mean that the Great Spirit was the sky. The fe- 
male creator is under the Great Spirit. Afterward the female creator did her creating 
and made the rules which are to be fulfilled.* 


Aside from our own field data on the subject, some references to the Shaw- 
nee female deity and her role as creator are to be found in recent published and 
unpublished material on the Shawnee. Thomas Wildcat Alford, an educated 
member of the Absentee Shawnee group, writing in 1936, refers to Our Grand- 
mother specifically as the creator.‘ Several field workers beside ourselves have 
unpublished material on Our Grandmother which corroborates the prominent 
part she plays in Shawnee religious ideology, despite the fact that comparative 
work shows the Shawnee to be unique among all the Eastern Woodlands Al- 
gonquian-speaking peoples in possessing a female supreme deity and creator. 


Nineteenth Century Concepts of the Supreme Deity 


Since the publication of our paper in 1936 on the Shawnee female deity 
two 1824 manuscripts on the Shawnee have been discovered and published. 
The material on Shawnee creators contained in these manuscripts indicates 
that the present prominent role played by Our Grandmother is a recent de- 


3 E. W. Voegelin, Shawnee Myths, Ms.; narrated in English by James Clark, Absentee Shaw- 
nee, now deceased, of the KiSpoko political division. Clark learned the myth from his father. 

4 Thomas Wildcat Alford, Civilization, As Told to Florence Drake by Thomas Wildcat Alford 
(Norman, Okla., 1936), pp. 18-19. 
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velopment in the history of Shawnee culture. The two 1824 accounts are based 
on data obtained by C. C. Trowbridge in interviews with two reputable Shaw- 
nee informants, Black Hoof, a chief, and Teenskwaatawa, the Shawnee 
Prophet and brother of Tecumseh. 

The Prophet’s account begins with the statement that 


When the Great Spirit made this Island he thought it necessary to make also human 
beings to inhabit it, and with this in view he formed an Indian.® 


Then follows the misplaced genitalia motif which also occurs in our own recent 
field accounts. However, according to the Prophet’s version of 1824, the first 
couple were made in a region above the earth and only later were they and their 
offspring set down on the earth island; this was after the male Great Spirit had 
finished creating everything on this island, and after he had provided the 
twelve original Indians with vegetable and meat foods. Having been put on 
earth the Indians pray to the male creator; later this creator himself visits the 
Indians. During his visit he gives them a tribal name and tells them where to 
live; he then informs them that he is 


going to leave them and would not be seen by them again, and that they must think 
for themselves & pray to their grandmother, the moon, who was present in the shape 
of an old woman.® 


Nowhere in the origin myth as given by the Prophet is there any mention 
of a Creator’s grandson. However, in a section dealing with religion the Prophet 
relates that the Shawnee 


believe in one Supreme being who has a moral superintendence over the affairs of the 
world. He is called Miiyaataalemeelarkwau, or the Finisher, and is served by two Sub- 
ordinate deities, one to take charge of the Indians and the other of the whites. The first 
of these is called, ““Waupoathee Skeelauwaatheethar” or “The boy of Waupoathee,” an 
old woman, his grand mother, of that name. (Skeelauwaathéeéthar is the proper name 
for boy.) This old woman seems also to have charge of the affairs of Indians and is 
allowed to be nearer the residence of the Great Spirit than her grandchild, whose loca- 
tion is immediately above the Indians and so near as to enable him to distinguish them 
& supply their wants.’ 


Black Hoof’s 1824 account of the creation confirms and supplements that 
of the Prophet’s. Black Hoof states that 
when the waters of the deluge had entirely overspread the earth, all its inhabitants 
were destroyed but an aged woman who ascended to the clouds, where she gave way to 


grief at the loss of her grandchildren. . . . The great spirit witnessed her affliction and 
bid her cease to mourn.® 


The Great Spirit then collected twelve kinds of roots for a medicine to purify 


5 Kinietz and Voegelin, Shawnese Traditions, p. 1. 
® Tbid., p. 5. 7 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 8 Ibid., p. 60. 
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himself and resuscitate his powers of thought and invention. He washed his 
body with the medicine and became very pure and white; then he determined 
to renew and repeople the earth. The renewal was accomplished with a tiny 
bit of mud brought from beneath the water by Crawfish. Large animals were 
created by the Great Spirit and put at the four cardinal points of the compass 
to keep the earth steady; “‘the Indians he next formed.’’® 

Certain amplifying remarks by Black Hoof and the Prophet are of par- 
ticular interest for their implications which we will discuss in the following 
section. Black Hoof says in his account, 


When the Great Spirit had created the Indians, he endowed them with a knowledge of 
their formation, and the purposes for which they were brought into existence. This 
intelligence was not communicated to them by any one commissioned for that purpose, but 
by the Great Spirit himself, who held personal communication with the Indians of the 
early ages.’ (Italics are ours.) 


The Prophet’s remarks are of a similar nature; he says that the male Great 
Spirit said to the Indians he had created, “Remember who made you and 
these [animals and plants] and do not at any time attribute the formation to any 
but me.’ (Italics are ours.) 


Change from Male to Female Supreme Deity 


When we contrast the beliefs the Shawnee entertained in 1824 with those 
they now hold concerning their creator, we find that the male Great Spirit 
concept is at present obsolescent (indeed, obsolete for most of our Shawnee 
informants), and that a once minor female deity has come to occupy the most 
important position in the Shawnee pantheon. This emphasis on a female su- 
preme deity is startling, since it is the older Shawnee concept—that of a male 
being as supreme deity and creator—which is currently encountered in the 
mythologies of all other Eastern Woodlands Algonquian-speaking peoples.” 
A “Creator’s grandmother,” as Stith Thompson has pointed out, is widely but 
casually mentioned in Central and Northeastern Woodlands mythologies;" 
nowhere except among the present-day Shawnee is such a character accorded 
any great prominence in the religious ideologies of the eastern Algonquians. 

The change, in the Shawnee instance, from male to female supreme deity 
has at least three possible explanations. The first of these, and to our minds the 
most convincing, is that it reflects contacts which the Shawnee had with 


® Ibid., p. 61. 1 Thid., p. 60. 11 Tbid., p. 2. 
2 Both M. R. Harrington and Frank G. Speck have notice? this anomaly for the Shawnee, 
but neither have commented further upon it; see Harrington’s Religion and Ceremonies of the 
Lenape (Indian Notes and Monographs No. 19, 1921), p. 20, and Speck’s A Study of the Delaware 
Indian Big House Ceremony (Publications of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Vol. II, Harris- 
burg, 1931), p. 26, note 2. 
18 Tales of the North American Indians (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 275. 
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various Iroquoian-speaking groups during the historic period. There run 
through Iroquois mythology, especially Huron mythology, quite occasional 
references to a female divinity, Ataentsic, and her son, Iouskaha; the female 
divinity is accredited with the creation of heaven, earth, and mankind; and 
both she and her son superintend the world after creation.“* The Seneca, an- 
other Iroquoian tribe, tell of the woman who fell from the sky and for whom 
the earth was created as a resting place; this woman had two sons who were 
always scuffling together. 

We may have here another example of what Kroeber has called “stimulus 
diffusion,’"* that is, the borrowing of cultural outline rather than cultural de- 
tail, and the recasting or adjustment or filling in of the outline to suit the 
detail of the borrowing people. In the case under discussion, the Shawnee 
female deity may have increased in power and importance during the course 
of a century by analogy to (or stimulus from) Iroquoian female divinities 
known to the Shawnee; but without at the same time taking over any Iroquoian 
detail, such as falling from the sky. There is abundant evidence of Shawnee- 
Iroquoian contacts during the last century." 

Two other historically possible sources of stimulation should be considered; 
first, that Our Grandmother and her grandson are Shawnee embodiments of 
the Virgin Mary and the Christ child. Against this possibility is the fact that 
the Shawnee have had few contacts with Catholic missionaries; what nine- 
teenth century missionizing was done among them was done chiefly by the 
Quakers, the Baptists, and the Methodists; and the Virgin Mary would 
scarcely appear to the Shawnee to be an especially powerful female divinity. 

Secondly, the Shawnee may have been influenced by the Yuchi, a South- 
eastern tribe with whom some of the Shawnee divisions, at least, had close 
contact during the historic period. In a recent collection of Yuchi tales, the 
deeds of a “supernatural boy” who kills fierce animals are related in some de- 
tail."* This supernatural boy and his grandmother bear certain resemblances 
to the Shawnee Creator and her grandson. The boy is, furthermore, accom- 
panied on his goings-about by a “‘dwarf dog’”’ just as was the Shawnee boy. 
However, the tale in which he appears is one which concerns whites as well 
as Indians, and one in which the European story of the treaty of the oxhide 


4 Louis Hennepin, A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America (2 vois., Chicago, 1903), 
vol. 1, p. 450, note. See also Emma H. Blair, Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of 
the Great Lakes (2 vols., Cleveland, 1912), vol. 1, pp. 40-41, note 15. 

% Hennepin, A New Discovery, vol. 1, pp. 451 ff., and note. 

16 A. L. Kroeber, Stimulus Diffusion (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIS?, n.s., vol. 42, pp. 1-20, 
1940). 

17 See article, Mingo by James Mooney (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, pt. 1, 
pp. 867-868, 1907). 

18 Giinter Wagner, Yuchi Tales (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, vol. 13), 
pp. 157-164. 
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strip (often told by the Shawnee, the Delaware and other eastern tribes'*) 
is included; also, it precedes another tale in which the Shawnee and other tribes 
are mentioned; also, it is chiefly the boy whose exploits are dwelt upon. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems likely that it is the Yuchi who reflect Shawnee 
influence here, rather than the other way around. 

Of the three possibilities discussed, that of Iroquoian influence is surely 
greater than Christian or Yuchi influence; but whatever may have led the 
Shawnee to ascribe additional functions and accomplishments to Our Grand- 
mother, it is almost certain that no sudden change took place at one time. In 
the two 1824 manuscripts there is evidence that the groundwork for the shift 
to a female deity had been laid previous to 1824, for both the Prophet and 
Black Hoof state explicitly that the Great Spirit is to be credited with the 
creation of the world and of humans, and no other being is to be so credited. 
Such statements would seem uncalled for unless there were, even at that time, 
certain confused notions as to the identity of the creator, and perhaps a ten- 
dency on the part of some Shawnee at least to credit Our Grandmother with 
unusual powers. In the reversal of status, Our Grandmother as a female su- 
preme deity is much more secure today than was the Great Spirit as a male 
supreme deity in 1824. The present-day Shawnee speak of Our Grandmother 
without feeling it necessary to protest that she is the only creator or supreme 
deity since the time when things were created; her importance is taken for 
granted. Of numerous Shawnee informants, only one knew the tradition of an 
earlier male supreme deity. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


19 See Kinietz and Voegelin, Shawnese Traditions, p. 10. 


MIWOK LINEAGES 


By E. W. GIFFORD 


HE anthropologist who presents generalizations without supporting data 

should have no complaint when some colleague casts doubt on the validity 
of his generalizations, as Dr. Mischa Titiev has done in his paper on The In- 
fluence of Common Residence on the Unilateral Classification of Kindred.’ 
Therein, referring to my paper on Miwok Lineages and the Political Unit in 
Aboriginal California,? he writes: ‘‘These selections make it painfully clear 
that the more Gifford talks about Miwok lineages the less light he throws upon 
the unilateral relationship by blood that so appealed to Lowie. Instead, he re- 
peatedly affirms the overwhelming importance of locale and common resi- 
dence.’ 

Titiev expects too much of natives when he complains‘ that “Lowie neg- 
lects to tell us by what means he, or Gifford, or the natives, make this fine 
distinction,” i.e., between clans and lineages. He has a right to expect it from 
Lowie or Gifford, but not from the Miwok who know only their own institu- 
tion. Beyond I present some of the basic Miwok data upon which my formula- 
tions were based.® 

Re-examination of the materials upon which the generalizations in my 1926 
paper were made gives no warrant for altering these generalizations. It does 
seem high time to publish the principal materials which throw light “upon the 
unilateral relationship by blood that so appealed to Lowie.’”* 

At the time I wrote Miwok Moieties’ I knew nothing about lineages among 
the Miwok. The presence of lineages obtruded itself in 1923. Then I proceeded 
to go through the names of individuals, mostly deceased, which I had recorded 
earlier, chiefly in connection with the god-impersonating cult, and obtain their 
relationship and lineage affiliation, so far as informants could recall. To these 
were added names of some living persons with their lineage affiliation. By this 
means lists of members were compiled for 80 lineages (mena). Many of these 
lists comprise only one or two names. For a number of lineages (mena) or an- 
cestral places (mena) no individuals were remembered. It should be recalled 
that all lineage names are place names. 

Herewith I present the recorded membership in the twenty lineages (mena) 
for which I have the longest lists of members. These lists, although all incom- 
plete, testify overwhelmingly to the importance of the patrilineal blood tie, 
which presumably must have been equally strong in the ancient days when 


1 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 45, 1943, pp. 511-530. 

2? AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 28, 1926, pp. 389-401. 

8 Titiev, p. 521. 4 Titiev, p. 513. 

5 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 28, 1926, 389-401. 6 Titiev, p. 521. 

7 University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 12, 
1916, pp. 139-194. 
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each ancestral place (nena) was inhabited as the Miwok assert. In other words, 
the primary factor was kinship, not common residence. People lived together 
because they were related. The hypothesis that a heterogeneous and unrelated 
aggregation started to live together has no foundation in Miwok concepts or 
data. The burden of proof for such an hypothesis rests with the proponent. 

Since the coming of Caucasians the Miwok have adopted the practice of 
counting the offspring of Caucasian fathers and Miwok mothers as members 
of the lineage (mena) of the Miwok stepfather. This is the only case I know 
of in which departure from strict patrilineality has taken place. 

In the following lists the distinction between lineal and collateral lines was 
not always clear in the informants’ minds, so some collaterals may be listed as 
lineals and vice versa. On the other hand the patrilineal connection always was 
clear, informants insisting that lineage membership like moiety membership 
could be only through the father. A number of the ancestral places (nena) 
listed below are shown on Professor A. L. Kroeber’s map of Maidu and Miwok 
villages.* When Kroeber’s map was compiled, it was not possible to distinguish 
between ancestral places (mena) and other village sites. 


Nena At. ‘sa or Aiyismisii.—Generation 1.—Siweno @, his brother Chawichu. Gen- 
eration 2.—Toktukolu @ and Umuye 9, offspring of Siweno @. Generation 3.—Ofispring 
of Toktokolu¢*: Akaino@, Bosaya 9, Mayengo?, Tolkachu?. Tunuka or Land 
Moiety nena. 

Nena A pla or A plachi.—Generation 1. Hoho @. Generation 2. of Hoho 
Engeto Solasu Generation 3. Offspring of Solasu Sanuye ?. Offspring of En- 
geto Liktuye Etumiiye 9, Ukunulumaiye 9°, Pasatu Generation 4. Offspring of 
Pasatu Anawuye oc’, Kulmuye 9, Wassusma 9, Hehemuye 9, Moemu’, Etumu’, 
Molimé Hoyichalu Tunuka or Land Moiety nena. 

Nena Chummeto.—Generation 1. Taluluc’, Yutne Chiwela Generation 2. Off- 
spring of Talulu@?’: Malkuyuc’, Generation 3. Offspring of Malkuyuc: 
Hokoyu Offspring of Takenga Takuchma 9°, Taipao@, Tucheo’. Kikua or Water 
Moiety nena. 

Nena Hangitwuye or Hangituwe (number 55 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. 
Hahiyo ¢ and his brother Kulapayak or Tupit @. Generation 2. Offspring of Hahiyo @: 
Liichmu Tepaite Offspring of Kulapayak 7: Yanapayak or Kopetme Chot- 
toto @, Sapsapiic’. Kikua or Water Moiety nena. 

Nena Hochhochmeli (number 74 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Real or collateral 
patrilineal siblings: Etuc’, Nochuuku 9, Lutelud, Sitpuc&, Ta’kawa¢@, Chistud, 
Chulu Wilanu Hiwanguye Generation 2. Offspring of Etuc*: Salayuc’, Akulu 
3. Another patrilineally related group for which I lack precise connection comprised 
the offspring of two brothers. The offspring of one brother were Chiwino or Joe Ignacio 
and his sister Lucy; that of the other brother was Lumchuno or Joe. Tunuka or Land 
Moiety nena. 


8 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 
78, pl. 37, 1925), p. 445. 
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Nena Kawinucha (number 52 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Yokaa o. Genera- 
tion 2. Offspring of Yokaa @: Tolsowe Tusuwe co", Taktekayu Kaliska Genera- 
tion 3. Offspring of Tolsowed: Pucheyu 9, Tiiniic®. Offspring of Taktekayuc: 
Pachuka @. Offspring of Kaliskag: Chipuc. Generation 4. Offspring of Pachuka 
(Abraham Lincoln). Other living members of the nena besides Abraham Lincoln and 
his offspring in 1923 were the following, all related patrilineally to the above: Tuchulu # 
of West Point, Calaveras County; Tuchulu’s sister (Mrs. Elmer Falls) ; others living at 
Sheep Ranch, Calaveras County. Kikua or Water Moiety nena. 

Nena Kesa (number 73 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Cheweksu¢ and his 
brother Tumakalu Generation 2. Offspring of Cheweksuc*: Tikmuc, Telumi¢’, 
Hiimiita 9. Patrilineally related to the above were the following living in 1923: Bob 
Maas, Willie Maas, Mrs. Jasper, Short Mike’s wife, Joe Dixie’s wife. Tunuka or Land 
Moiety nena. 

Nena Kotolosaku.—Generation 1. Luyu and Chumetokti¢* (both father’s father’s 
brothers of informant Yohetu Generation 2. Offspring of Luyuc: Osoic*, Yukuku- 
kuye 9. Generation 3. Laseyuc (father of informant Yohetu @’), his brother, and his 
sisters Polneye 9, A’a’me co", Nachamila 9, Tokolasik 9, Wasekuye 9. Generation 4. 
Offspring of Laseyuc*: Yohetuc* or Tom Williams,* Lamnic*, Johanna Whitaker 9. 
Offspring of brother of Laseyu @: Charta 9, Wi’nuye 9. Kikua or Water Moiety nena. 

Nena Kotoplana (number 65 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Putsume @ and his 
brother Situtuyuc. Generation 2. Offspring of Putsumec: Yokaac’, Mangilad, 
Tolopoyu Tokoang He’eluye 9, Tokoak 9, Lingugse 9, Kusetuc’, Ukulnuye 9, 
Sitki@?, Sukukiye 9, Taukiyak@, Chiliknac. Generation 3. Offspring of Sitkic: 
Waketnu o’, Muchkuye 9. Tunuka or Land Moiety nena. 

Nena Pakanu.—Generation 1. Generation 2. Offspring of Yotimé@: 
Yotimé @ (junior), Hesutuye 9, Mu’atao, Tiwiituye 9. Generation 3. Off- 
spring of Yotimé (junior): Amayeta Heluya , Momosu Two other individuals 
related patrilineally were Chasepu @? and Tukespaye ?. Tunuka or Land Moiety nena. 

Nena Pangasa or Pangasemanu (number 78 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. 
Tunaao and his brothers Mosetuyao@ and Chokochcha Generation 2. Offspring of 
Tunaa@: Nomasua, Talaluc, Miltaye 9. Generation 3. Offspring of 
Chilawid?, Chuttokod@, Tukubic’, Pelisuc’, Kanatuc, Uhubitac, Pilekuye ?, 
Kusetu 9, Hupaye 9. Generation 4. Offspring of Pelisuc: Ache 9. Kikua or Water 
Moiety nena. 

Nena Pepeleno.—Generaticn 1. Chuktoko@ and his sister Pukuna 2. Generation 2. 
Offspring of Chuktoko: Miikiid?’, Mukuye Hotamuye 9. Generation 3. 
Offspring of Miikii*: Patiwé Tolsowe Samtuye (Victoria) 9. Generation 4. Off- 
spring of Patiw6 7: Harry Davis, Yachaluo’, Mochiliic’. Kikua or Water Moiety 
nena. 

Nena Pota or Potachi (number 69 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Hoyichalu @ 
and his brother Hayepugu 2’, respectively father’s father and father’s father’s brother 
to informant Helemuye (Susie Williams). Generation 2. Susie Williams’ paternal uncles 
and aunts: Susanna 9, Elkic’, He’eluye 9, Liptuye Polo’, Ewiime Sunumpcha 

9, Lasisko #, Chumutuye 2, Lupuni<’. Generation 3. Helemuye or Susie Williams, an 


® For his portrait, see E. W. Gifford, Miwok Myths (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 12, pl. 6), 1917. 
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informant; Old Walker, tachi (older brother) of Helemuye ? ; Sam Casoose Do- 
mingo o, chale (younger brother) of Helemuye ?. Generation 4. Various individuals 
standing in relation of iipsa (brother’s child) to informant Helemuye ? : Sam Casoose 
Domingo’s offspring, Charlie Cosnerc, Jeff Davis, Lanuc. Generation 5. Charlie 
Cosner’s daughters and son. Others from the above nena, related patrilineally, but not 
placed exactly, were: (1) Potba or Potpaya<, a hayapo (chief) slain in Amador County 
before the whites came; (2) his sister Potbaye 9; (3) Eapii, collateral brother of 
Potbac; (4) (5) Tiilemuyak (6) Chaksepuye 9. daughter of Tiilemu- 
yak #@. Tunuka or Land Moiety nena. 

Nena Sala (number 87 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Metiklac@ and his 
brother Patio. Generation 2. Offspring of Metikla #7: Wuyic’, Poochi 9. Generation 3. 
Offspring of Wuyic: Wunutic’, Nachichtod@?, Yutuc. Generation 4. Offspring of 
Wunutic: Chiyingo (Jimmy Bill) @. Offspring of either Nachichto@ or Yutud: 
Chintiye @. Patrilineally related to the above are the following: Generation 1. Ongili¢. 
Generation 2. Offspring of Ongili #:Aselu or Patakasiic’. Kikua or Water Moiety nena. 

Nena Selumeti.—Generation 1. Leyatic. Generation 2. Offspring of Leyati @: Lokni 
Tatmé@, Tonic, Nimo, Chokeye 9. Generation 3. Offspring of Puta 
(Sitni or George Anderson), Lupuc, Awanatac’, Nikiti (Nelson Edwards) 0, 
Petno, Situtuc, mother of Elmer Falls. Generation 4. Offspring of Nikitic: Archie 
Edwards Walter Edwards Offspring of Puta Kukse Mike Anderson Un- 
allocated as to generation is the mother of Witchuna o’. Kikua or Water Moiety nena. 

Nena Senenu or Senenchi.—Generation 1. Nepliic’ and his paternal half brother 
Panahachu or Papina Generation 2. Offspring of Panahachu Yuskolu Wipsuye 

9. Another group connected patrilineally with the above: Generation 1. Kulyad, 
Esege 9. Generation 2. Offspring of Kulyac@: Tom Dixieo, Joe Dixie. Unplaced: 
Istu @, a relative of Esege 9. Tunuka or Land Moiety nena. 

Nena Siksikino (number 75 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Hunipte @. Genera- 
tion 2. Offspring of Hunipte: Muliya 7, Wenitu Chukpaye 9, Eskeye Umlutuya 
&. Generation 3. Offspring of Muliya @: Posala 9 . Offspring of Eskeye 7: Machumpaye 

9, Yaluta Offspring of Umlutuya La’uyu Loiyetu Loiyetuye 9. Tunuka or 
Land Moiety nena. 

Nena Tulana (number 47 on Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Three brothers: Suletu 
Kuchuyak Tumakayu Generation 2. Offspring of Kuchuyak Kuchume 
Telumu Offspring of Suletu or Tumakayu 2’, or both: Iskemu Siituc’, Kutu- 
chanati 9, Semeke 9, Hatawa or Wiichki<’. A patrilineally related but unplaced fe- 
male was Yutkiye. Tunuka or Lang Moiety nena. 

Nena Umemchi.—Generation 1. Siblings Apanta @, Paseleno (Mary) ¢, Tusimic’, 
Tiputa Polayu Generation 2. Offspring of Tusimi @: Sokono Tuikuye Living 
in 1923, patrilineally related, but not placed exactly in relation to above: Matilda 9, 
Jasper children (3 girls, 1 boy). Kikua or Water Moiety nena. 

Nena Wakache (number 64 of Kroeber’s map).—Generation 1. Noksuc*, Ka’uwu @. 
Generation 2. Offspring of Noksu and (or) Ka’uwu Sakatio, Tiwolu @, Kilikila 
Yulestuc’, Osmokse @*. Generation 3. Offspring of Kilikilacd: Epeta 9, 
Namino Kuyunu Tunuka or Land Moiety nena. 


I am quite aware of the incompleteness of the data here presented. But the 
very fact that most of the names of individuals were originally obtained in 
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connection with a study of Miwok ceremonies, before the lineages were known, 
and then subsequently utilized successfully in a lineage study seems to point 
to the soundness of the generalizations concerning lineages. The lack of con- 
nection between certain groups of individuals in certain lineages is due to my 
not having inquired as to detailed relationships. 

Titiev’s paper is essentially one of definitions plus an attempt to establish 
theoretical evolutionary sequences, in which he is partially successful from a 
logical standpoint. Thus, his supposed sequence from lineage to clan to phratry 
sounds reasonable enough. Not so happy is his attempt ‘‘to show that the ear- 
liest sense of relationship arises from coresidence.’”® This only raises the ques- 
tion of why individuals in the most primitive societies are coresidents. The 
obvious answer would seem to be “because they are members of one funda- 
mental human group, the family, and consequently blood relatives.” This 
takes us right back to Dr. Titiev’s starting point. It does seem as though he is 
tilting at a windmill when he attempts to substitute coresidence as the primary 
basis instead of blood relationship. 

Kinship reckoning and coresidence are two universals in human affairs. 
All kinship systems are bilateral, having terms to designate relatives through 
both males and females. As Titiev says, quoting Leslie A. White: “‘A kinship 
nomenclature is a mechanism whose function is the classification of relatives.” 
The author’s two aims are set forth as follows: ““We shall endeavor to trace the 
origin of this mechanism and to explain the part it plays in the development 
of lineages, clans and phratries.”" In his concluding section Titiev writes: “I 
have tried to show that the earliest sense of relationship arises from coresi- 
dence.” He evidently regards this as the fulfillment of his endeavor to trace 
the origin of kinship nomenclature. He has evoked one universal as the cause 
of the other universal. To me, this proceeding is unconvincing, especially when, 
to support it, the author marshals applications of kinship terms, which, from 
the world viewpoint, are secondary or aberrant. 

On page 515, Titiev states: “‘and it can be readily shown that in numerous 
primitive societies ties of kinship are actually established by virtue of common 
residence rather than by common descent.” I have italicized the crucial word 
rather. If he had written as well as it would have been a bit less objectionable. 

Some statements in Titiev’s paper are, to say the least, a bit obscure. Thus 
in his introductory section (p. 511) he writes: ““Throughout this paper we shall 
be concerned primarily with the question of classification, particularly in soci- 
eties where relationships are counted unilaterally.”’ This statement seems to 
refer to a non-existent situation, for in what society are relationships counted 
on one side of the family only? Do not all peoples have bilateral relationship 
systems which have designations for relatives through both males and fe- 
males? If there is no such entity as a unilateral kinship system, how can one 


1° Titiev, p. 530. 2 Titiev, p. 530. 


11 Titiev, p. 511. 
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justify an “attempt to trace the development of lineages, clans and phratries, 
from a postulated common ancestral form of unilateral kinship classifica- 
tion?”’® Apparently the social evolutionist, like the ultra-diffusionist, creates 
his hypotheses to fit his needs and with little regard for existing realities. 

In his attempt to break down the fundamental idea of kinship as ex- 
pressed in systems of relationship the world over, Titiev seeks to elevate to 
primacy the extension of these terms beyond their original applications. 
Thus (p. 511, footnote 3) he says: “Among ourselves we may classify as 
brothers men who have the same parents, members of a fraternal order, and 
fellow religionists.”” Does he really consider for a minute that the two latter 
applications are original? Or that, in ancient China the system of kin classi- 
fication was originally reckoned by the possession of a common name or place 
of residence rather than by blood relationship? Does he really think that two 
unrelated Chinese with the same family name, or with the same place of resi- 
dence, regard themselves as more closely related than two brothers who have 
the same family name? This sort of attempt to transpose the primary and the 
secondary—to make the tail wag the dog—is surely scientifically and logically 
unsound. The fictitious extension of kinship terms to non-relatives ceases to 
be kinship classification; those who practise such extension are not so naive 
but what they realize it to be an extension beyond the original application. 

All is grist to Titiev’s mill. Thus he cavils: ‘‘But what are ‘genealogically 
traceable ties of blood relationship?’ ” “‘A genealogy is a test of an informant’s 
memory and not a test of blood.” What of it? It is the only tool available. 
The same criticism can be leveled in lesser degree at our own recorded genealo- 
gies—they are not tests of blood either. 

Again, it would be interesting to have examples to support the statement 
that “there is no evidence that the natives under consideration have the 
slightest interest in consanguinity.” What natives are without kinship terms 
expressing the concept of consanguinity? 

Titiev arbitrarily delimits his problem by by-passing the matrilineal half 
of kinship: “For purposes of simplification I shall develop my hypothesis in 
terms of groupings through males.’’® 

No one can quarrel with Dr. Titiev when he proposes “‘to define the evo- 
lutionary approach as ‘a study of chronological changes of form in any aspect 
of culture.’ ’”"” But that a typological series selected from various contemporary 
peoples cannot be a real evolutionary, chronological series is as true in social 
organization as in material culture. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Titiev, p. 523. Titiev, p. 513.  Titiev, p. 512. 
6 Titiev, p. 523. " Titiev, p. 523. 


LINGUISTICS AND THE AGE AND AREA HYPOTHESIS 
By G. BONFANTE and THOMAS A. SEBEOK 


N A recent interesting article on Geographical Diffusion as a Criterion of Age' 

Margaret T. Hodgen undertook to examine and test the age and area hy- 
pothesis and concluded that “the diffusionist would be wise to subject trait 
diffusion to extended historical investigation before formulating an assumption 
as to the normal or persistent character of the phenomenon”’ (p. 364). The re- 
sult, indeed, of her own historical test-case was negative: “It will be acknowl- 
edged,”’ she says, “that no evidence has been found to verify customary geo- 
graphical assumptions concerning the relation of age to area” (p. 368). She 
finally calls for the “most exhaustive inquiry before the age and area hypothe- 
sis is ultimately rejected or accepted” (7d.). 

The author seems unfortunately not aware—and this is further shown by 
her discussion of the historical origins of the subject—that a significant branch 
of linguistics, linguistic geography, employs the age and area hypothesis with 
its corollaries, and has done so with such success for over half a century that no 
linguist today seriously questions the correctness or challenges the validity of 
this method. 

Since elements of language—lexical, phonological, morphological, and syn- 
tactical alike—are nothing but culture traits of a special sort, the findings of 
linguistic geography, mutatis mutandis, should be applicable to other types of 
culture traits as well. The following brief summary of general principles, with 
a few illustrations, is offered in the hope that the ethnologist and social anthro- 
pologist, encouraged by the success of the linguist, will find in the results of the 
latter some interest and relevance to his own special field. 

All instances below were deliberately selected because they lend themselves 
to historical verification from other non-geographical sources. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that the norms of linguistic geography—exactly like those of 
the comparative method—are applicable where documentary evidence is not 
extant. The examples were taken from the Romance field simply because his- 
torical support is readily available and because some acquaintance with this 
particular branch of Indo-European may most safely be assumed. It should 
again be remembered that all arguments hold equally for any other linguistic 
family as well. 

No attempt will be made here to expound the history and doctrine of the 
school of linguistic geography as such, for the interested reader may find these 
in other texts.” This article confines itself to an outline of those principles 


1 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 44, pp. 345-368. 

2 For the theoretical principles and methods see Bertoni and Bartoli, Breviario di neolinguis- 
tica (Modena, 1925), Bartoli, Introdusione alla neolinguistica (Genéve, 1925), and discussion in 
Iorgu Iordan, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics, pp. 144-278, trans. by John Orr (London, 
1937). For an excellent bibliography see Hans Kurath e¢ al., Handbook of the Linguistic Geography 
of New England, pp. 54-61 (Providence, 1939). 
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of linguistic geography which serve to assort linguistic innovations chronologi- 
cally on the basis of geographical facts or, in other words, which bear on the 
relationship of age and area. These principles were first announced by Matteo 
Bartoli, who drew the theoretical conclusions out of the works of Gilléron. 
These norms provide us with a clue concerning the point of departure of lin- 
guistic phenomena and enable us to trace with more or less accuracy their 
spread over territories of any size. 

Two facts must here be emphasized: first, the examples that follow, and 
hundreds of others like them, prove the correctness of the norms under which 
they are listed, for each and every one is abundantly confirmed from entirely 
independent sources, that is documents (inscriptions, authors, grammarians’ 
comments, glosses, etc.), and comparisons with other Indo-European lan- 
guages; second, the norms must be applied in the order here listed to be valid; 
they are not mutually exclusive, however; on the contrary, they very often 
mutually support each other. 

1) Isolated areas (such as islands or mountainous regions) conserve older 
linguistic features than others.’ 


Sardinia Italy 
Final -s (cantas) No final -s (canti) 
Final -t (cantat) No final -t (canta) 
domus casa 
aper (porcus) singuliris 
ke/ki ée/ ti 
Spain Italy 
Final -s (cantas) No final -s (canti) 
comedé mandiicd 
méliri ménstrare 
ménsa tabula 
Portugal Spain 
Initial f- Initial h- 
lectum cama 


2) Lateral areas preserve older linguistic features than central areas. This 
norm does not apply when the central area happens to be an isolated one, as 
is Sardinia (Northern plus Southern Sardinia against Central). If we roughly 
divide the whole territory where Romance languages are spoken into four 
major areas (neglecting the islands), we have the following configuration: 


3 Archaic forms are in italics; innovations are not. 
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Iberia 
equa 
outs 
magis fortis 
bibere aquam 
Latin pluperfect 


novo (Port.) 
more (Port.) 


(Port.) 
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equa 
ouis 


plis fortis 


Latin pluperfect 


Gaul 


Italy 


caballa 
pecora 


bibera de illa aqua 
lost 


plis fortis 


(OF) 
uo, ue, etc. (OF) uo 
nuef (OF) nuovo 
muert (OF) muore 
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Dacia 
equa 
ouis 
magis fortis 
bibere aquam 
Latin pluperfect 


0 
nou 
more 


This principle may be applied to parts of the above territory as well. Thus: 


Rhaetia 
caput 
Final -s 


Provence 
ca(pillus) 


Portugal 
lectum 
auis 

0 


f- 


Italy (lato sensu) 


Tuscany 
testa 
No final -s 


Gaul 
Tle de France 
éa- 


Iberia 
Castile 
cama 
passer 
ue 
h- 


South. Italy 
caput 
Final -s 


North. France 
ca( pillus) 


Catalonia 
lectum 
auts 

0 


f- 


3) Of two forms the older one is spread over the larger, the innovation over 
the lesser area, provided the latter area is not either the isolated one (norm 1) 
or the sum of both lateral areas (norm 2). 


Iberia 
ca(pillus) 
mordére 
oblitare 
esse 
cor 
rum pere 
fecisti 
Intervocalic -/- 
u 


Gaul Italy 
éa- ca(pillus) 
mordére morsicare 
oblitare démenticare 
esse esse 
cor cor 
casser, briser rum pere 
fecisti facesti 
«fe 


ii 


u 


Dacia 
ca(pillus) 
mordére 
oblitare 
fiert 
anima 
rum pere 
fecisti 
-r- 

u 
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4) Of two forms the older one is preserved in a territory later occupied 
(area seriore) or colonial: thus, most of the examples cited above as illustrations 
of the preceding norms apply equally in the present case, and also cf. 


Iberia Italy | Sardinia Italy 
mis sorex scire sapere 
tenebrae obsciritis | magnus grandis 
perna camba senex uetulus 
Rhaetia Italy Dacia Italy 
tiber mamma angustus strictus 
ager campus formésus bellus 
basilica ecclésia dénsus spissus 
Gaul Italy Dalmatia Italy 
molere machinare caput testa 
autinculus thius | ire andare 
outs pecora ante primum 


Some linguistic forms have been found which seem to be opposed to some 
of the norms cited. On examining these ‘‘exceptions” more carefully, the great 
majority reveals itself to be but apparently exceptional. A few illustrations 
follow (we could of course cite more of them). 

It would seem at first glance as if Italian fratello, sorella, from the Latin 
frdter, soror, would preserve a more ancient form than the Spanish develop- 
ments from germdnus, germana. This impression has been shown to be errone- 
ous by a recent article of Aebischer, who demonstrated “‘d’aprés des dépouille- 
ments de chartes, que jusqu’au XI° siécle le ‘frére’ et la ‘soeur’ ont été désignés 
en Italie par des représentants de germdnus et de germdna. Les représentants de 
frdter et de soror et leurs diminutifs ont été réintroduits par une influence sa- 
vante.’ In Sardinia and Sicily (isolated areas), however, the older forms are 
indigenous and are never found with the diminutives, but always frate (frade), 
frati; sorre (sorri), soru, which reflect the old Latin nominative-vocative 
forms. Traces of germdnus, germdna are discernible in ancient Genoese, Pro- 
vencgal, Catalan, indicating the probable direction of the spread from Italy 
to Spain and Portugal. The discovery of Aebischer confirms strikingly the 
correctness of the norms of linguistic geography and disposes of another ap- 
parent abnormality. 

Let us take an example from historical phonology. For the Latin scribere, 
schola, stare, spissus, Italian has scrivere, scugla, stare, spesso, whereas Spanish 


4 Festschrift K. Jaberg (Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Phil., vol. 57, 1937), pp. 211-239. (L’italien 
prélittéraire a-t-il dit germano et germana pour ‘frére’ et ‘soeur’?). We quote from the review by 
Gougenheim in Bull. Soc. Ling. de Paris, vol. 39 (1938), p. 79. 
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and French add a prefixed e- element: escribir, espeso, escuela, estar; épais, 
écrire, école. It would seem that Italian remained a truer representative of the 
mother tongue here. But this is not so; one can demonstrate from two inde- 
pendent sources that Italian has also used the e-, formerly #-, and has only sub- 
sequently lost it. In the first place, in literary Italian doublets with 7- survive 
still: voglio scrivere, but non iscrivere, stare, but non istare. Italian, in the second 
place, lost the initial 7- before the group s plus consonant: Hispania> Spagna, 
ist@ sérd>stasera, etc. Moreover, in Latin inscriptions, forms of the type 
iscribere occur more and more frequently after the second century A.D. through- 
out the whole territory of the Empire, in Italy as in the West and in Africa. 
Altogether we have 214 examples, such as iscola, ispose, istatuam, and even 
with e-, espiritum, explendidos, and so forth. The oldest of these are found in 
Italy itself and are proportionately more frequent there than elsewhere (es- 
pecially in Rome). Sardinia, again, keeps initial i-: iskire, iskala, ispozu. 

For the Latin welle the Italian and the French today use volere, vouloir. 
This verb has disappeared from Sardinia, Spain, and Portugal, where quaerd’s 
derivatives replaced it. It would seem as if Latin form were continued only by 
the Italian and French forms. Actually, Marx’ has rightly called attention to 
the parallelism between the two lines from Terence’s Eunuch 558; Chaerea quid 
est quod sic gestis? quid sibi hic uestitus quaerit? and, 45: ut pernoscatis quid sibi 
Eunuchus uelit, which indicate clearly that quaerit has the sense of uult. The 
use of quaerere in the sense of welle in Sardinia and in the Pyrennean peninsula 

(Log. kérrere, Sp., Port. querer) may now be seen in a new light: it is no longer 

Iberia which appears in the innovative area of guaerd but, on the contrary, 
Italy and Dacia have lost an archaic meaning of this verb conserved in 
Sardinia and in Spain. 

It would not at all be hard to find excellent examples of the application of 
geographic norms to other linguistic groups, such as, for example, Indo-Euro- 
pean, Semitic, or Athabascan. The rules or “laws”’ of a social science like lin- 
guistics can never hope to apply to each and every case: but, apart from a few 
details, the age and area hypothesis has been proved beyond any reasonable 
doubt. The authors can not agree with Dr. Hodgen’s suggestion that “the re- 
sults achieved on the basis of customary geographical criteria cannot be verified 
with dated evidence” (p. 357), but feel that perhaps “the area chosen and trait 
selected are atypical” with regard to the water mills and wind mills. Whether 
the latter is so or whether there is a flaw in Dr. Hodgen’s reasoning, we feel 
sure that the age and area hypothesis is a valuable tool of the social scientist 
which can be trusted. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


5 Neue J ahrbiicher, vol. 23 (1909), p. 438. 
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Anasazi Basketry, Basket Maker II through Pueblo III, a study based on specimens from 
the San Juan River Country. EARL H. Morris AND RoBeErt F. Burcu. (Publication 
533, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 66 pp., 43 figs. $1.50. Washington, D. C., 
1941.) 


In these troubled times I find myself coming back to the details of basketry stitching 
with some reluctance. But perhaps the very workmanlike meticulousness of this treat- 
ment of Anasazi basketry is in some measure a mitigating circumstance. 

It has seldom been the good fortune of the archeologist to recover so continuous and 
so long a record of a perishable art as is the case of basketry in the Southwest. The time 
span is more than a thousand years and the material shows a rich and varied workman- 
ship and a virtuosity that is present in the beginning and continues throughout the 
period. 

The introductory section of the book includes a discussion of the provenience of the 
material and methods used in its restoration. The basic material is from caves in the 
Prayer Rock district of northeastern Arizona; other materials are from Canyon del 
Muerto and Mesa Verde, some collected more recently,—some by previous investiga- 
tors. The general locality is the San Juan River country crossing the ‘4 corners’’ of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. 

The bulk of the analysis is divided into three sections, —Technology, Form, and De- 
sign. 

The first problem treated is that of technological classification. It is pessimistically 
stated that no satisfactory classification of basket wall techniques exists, and that 
attempts to find a “‘natural” classification led to too great complexity. I must confess 
that I have never understood the common attempt, whenever analytic materia] is 
treated, to find an all-inclusive classification,—an attempt which of its nature is doomed 
to failure. The specific purpose for which a classification is made dictates the prin- 
ciples to be used and, since purposes vary, classifications vary accordingly. A “natural” 
classification can at best only reflect the inexplicit purposes of the classifier, which being 
inexplicit may be various and often confused. 

In my early attempts at basketry classification, I stated that to me the most im- 
portant emphasis was the manufacturing activities of the Indian—the baskets repre- 
senting for me a means toward reconstructing these activities as far as possible. The 
criteria I evolved for analysis of basketry techniques were always with this purpose in 
mind. Thus in describing coiling techniques I used such terms as: direction of work 
toward left or toward right of the worker, the worksurface vs. non-worksurface. The 
foundation element I called three-rod-triangular reflects my hypothesis that the basket- 
maker had a triangular form in mind when the foundation elements were set up. Morris 
revises my terminology and calls this “bunched” foundation. From my experience with 
native basket-makers they do not feel they are bunching the foundation sticks. They 
have a form concept in mind which they have no difficulty in describing. Because twigs 
vary in thickness, this conceptualization is often not apparent on every inch of the 
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coiled basket-wall, but the idea is there nevertheless and approximated where material 
conditions permit." 

According to the authors’ statement (p. 30), they are, like myself, interested in the 
historical implications of the material they are analyzing; and given this purpose it is 
very important to sort out the technological features according to tribal groupings and 
to determine what aspects are borrowed, which originate within the tribe as a con- 
sequence of normal internal evolution of the technique. Also which of the technological 
features are more stable and which more readily displaced or altered. 

In this monograph, the technological features of close coiled basketry are placed in 
an hierarchical order, the primary one being taken as the interlocking or non-interlock- 
ing of the stitches, other criteria being subsumed under it. The authors state that this 
evaluation is not arbitrary but rests upon the fact that the distinction between inter- 
locking and non-interlocking fabric is “‘more significant structurally than the foundation 
type.” Significant to the basket-maker? Tribally variable or not? Apparently rather 
significant to the classifier who is much preoccupied with surface appearance or super- 
ficial appearance. 

“For all one can tell by superficial appearance (p. 6) the foundation of a fine texture 
coiled basket might be a rag, a bone, or a hank of hair.” 

Let me assure the authors that the basket-makers do not share their unconcern 
about the foundation element. A Hopi coiled basket-maker, for instance, will only use 
a bundle of grass for a foundation element and in very special cases perhaps some 
shredded yucca leaves; a San Carlos Apache will demand three twigs of willow placed 
in “triangular” form with the largest stick at the apex; the Mescalero Apache basket- 
maker will stack up two or three twigs with a few shreds of yucca leaf on top, etc. Each 
of these tribeswomen will follow the customs of their respective tribes—no rag or bone 
will do—not even a bundle of the choicest grass for a San Carlos Apache. 

It is further stated that: Basketry with different types of foundation can have the 
same surface appearance. Conversely it is possible to produce fabrics greatly varying in 
appearance upon the same kind of foundation. 

When coiled basketry is separated into interlocking and non-interlocking—a differ- 
ence in appearance is clearly apparent (to the classifier). I reiterate that the analytic 
technological criteria must be those significant to the native manufacturer in his tribal 
affiliation if they are to have any historical significance. The impressions of the arche- 
ologist are immaterial unless they can be validated in these terms. 

At several points the subjective impressions of Mr. Morris and myself differ. This 
doesn’t seem to me a very baffling phenomenon, nor one that can be finally settled. He 
doubts (p. 7) that I observed such a foundation as two-rod-and-reed or strip of yucca. 
I don’t. At the time, I examined thousands of basketry fragments. I don’t doubt I saw 


1 I was apparently successful in predicting a manufacturing process from archeological ma- 
terial in at least one case. Professor Zingg sent me some prehistoric twill-plaited basketry from 
southern Chihuahua of which I made a description and analysis. (Report on Archaeology of South- 
ern Chihuahua, University of Denver, 1940, footnote, p. 5). Later when Bennett and Zingg went 
to the modern inhabitants of the region, the Tarahumara, they found them making their twill- 
plaited baskets just as I had reconstructed the process from the archeological specimens. (The 
Tarahumara, Chicago, 1935, p. 88.) On the basis of this experience I fee] rather justified in my 
procedures. 
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a few of this variety. Morris contends that since the top rod of a three-rod-foundation is 
always broken up because the sewing stitch passes through it, I had mistaken this 
broken up rod for reeds, or yucca strips. I was aware of this alternative at the time. In 
view of the long-standing custom of using a bundle of fibers instead of a top rod, why 
should the Anasazi upon occasion not have used a reed or a strip of yucca for the same 
purpose? In the case of the shield in the U. S. National Museum (p. 30) it is possible 
that strips of willow twig were used. 

The use of two-rod-and-bundle-triangular foundation continued into modern Pueblo 
and Navaho times. According to Morris three-rod-triangular foundations do not appear 
earlier than Pueblo III (p. 14). Why is it not perfectly understandable that while this 
new technological feature was coming in, a variant on the two-rod-and-bundle, viz. 
“‘two-rod-and-strip or strips of yucca or willow triangular’ was being made in occa- 
sional examples? I cannot see the basis of the assertion that “it will eventually be 
proved that the Anasazi never made any such type as two-rod-and-reed.” In any case 
I don’t feel very much challenged. 

About the problem of interlocking stitches being indigenous or not to the Anasazi, 
the authors purport to adduce evidence (pp. 8-9) that, contrary to my hypothesis, this 
type of coiled stitching is indigenous to the Anasazi. 

Again I see here a difference of viewpoint in evaluating technological criteria. I 
judged that a basket-maker who had achieved a high degree of virtuosity would be in- 
clined to make either interlocking or non-interlocking stitches as a regular practise. This 
is true of all modern American basket-makers. The only tribes where both varieties are 
found is in the poorly conventionalized and fuzzy workmanship of the Basin Shoshone 
tribes. 

Morris contends that of thirty coiling processes used in ancient Anasazi basketry, 
singlerod interlockingstitch basketry is one of the three of most frequent occurrence. The 
Anasazi certainly had developed a degree of virtuosity in their basket-making where 
they apparently enjoyed playing with their technical conventions to the extent of in- 
venting many variations. I should disagree with the authors in calling these variations 
thirty coiling processes. Some of these are occasional variants, some of a more significant 
kind (significant to the basket-maker). The bulk of Anasazi material that I examined 
(numerically rather than by thirty techniques) was non-interlocked. I should be in- 
clined to believe that basket-makers from the north came into this region consistently 
throughout its history and kept practising interlocking perhaps even along with non- 
interlocking—just as the children of a particular family might continue to be bilingual 
for several generations after the immigration of the family from a foreign country or 
tribe. 

Again our biases differ. Mr. Morris is inclined to concentrate on objects, I on people 
and their manufacturing activities and their ethnic significance. Notwithstanding the 
fact that two baskets from the Wetherill collection on a three-rod foundation have inter- 
locking stitches (p. 9), I would rather trust my modern tribal experience against the 
melee of material that finds its way into an archeological deposit and becomes further 
scattered in museums, in judging a technological feature indigenous to a region or not. 

And finally of the basket on which both interlocking and non-interlocking stitches 
occurs from Basket Maker II,—a virtuoso can well afford to play with a foreign cus- 
tom, as a linguist may shift from English to French on occasion. To continue my 
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analogy with language, it is true that over the ages, Latin words were joined to Anglo- 
Saxon in forming the English language; but to those interested in the analysis of lan- 
guage, the difference in the systematic approaches to linguistic morphology or gram- 
matical structure remains apparent. Similarly for the technologist. 

For the mechanical problem of inserting the awl or needle into the coil in sewing 
coiled basketry, a number of alternatives are given; these alternatives exist in two 
realms,—the kinetic, and the visual: 

In the kinetic: 

a) the awl may be pushed in at right angles across the coil, or 
b) at a diagonal. 

And in respect to the visual realm: 
a) pushed in at right angles, 

1) the awl may pierce the binding stitch of the previous coil on the worksurface 
and on the non-worksurface both (split stitches on the worksurface and non-work- 
surface) 

2) it may avoid the binding stitches, passing between two of them and catch only 
the foundation element (non-interlocking stitches)? 

b) if pushed at a diagonal, 

1) the awl may pierce the binding stitch of the previous coil on the worksurface,— 
but not on the non-worksurface (stitches split on worksurface) 

2) or the awl may pass between two stitches on the worksurface and catch the 
back part of the adjacent stitch on the non-worksurface (stitches split on non- 
worksurface) 

3) or the awl may pass through and through the binding stitch of the previous 
coil, catching as always some of the foundation element (interlocking stitches). 


The more skilled a technique becomes the more likely it is that the craftsmen of a 
tribe will conventionalize and limit their technological practise, especially in the kinetic 
realm. On the borders of two technological areas, other conventions may be borrowed 
from time to time. Take the Chemuhuevi, for instance. Ordinarily in a well-developed 
coiling technique, the coiled sewing of a tribe will proceed either to the left or to the right 
of the worker, as with us an expert seamstress will automatically sew leftward. In south 
California, the coiled sewing is always rightward, in the Southwest always leftward. The 
Chemuhuevi living between the south California and Southwestern technological areas, 
practise both methods. 

In hand knitting in our culture, two kinetic methods are used, the German and the 
English, both very different in terms of motion, but producing the same visual result. 
In that case, of course, the archeologist is up a tree as far as method of manufacturing 
is concerned, but he does have the fact of identity in visual effect. However, if one sees 
the thing done or can get documentation of the kinetic procedure, we know that we are 
dealing with different technological traditions,—one did not arise from the other, 
neither are they tending to merge on the kinetic level. A very rare knitter would alter- 
nate between the two methods just for the fun of it—though to manufacture a some- 
what far-fetched example,—such a thing might happen if a person wanted to identify 

2 The Hopi whose aim is to crowd the sewing stitches as close together as possible, sometimes 
do 1), sometimes 2). 
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herself at one time with the personality of a German grandmother, at another with an 
English relative in this way. 

Today in the Southwest among: San Carlos, Jicarilla, Navaho, Hopi, Pima-Pagapo 
basket-makers, none makes interlocking stitches in their coiled basketry. The Moapa 
Paiute to the north do,—and consistently so. I feel that these facts add weight to my 
contention that interlocking stitches are intrusive to the general Southwestern area in 
the sense I have here outlined. 

Under Forms there is a section Erroneous Identification of Forms in which Morris 
criticizes previous investigators including myself. He doubts whether Mason, Pepper 
and Fewkes were correct in identifying certain baskets as mortar baskets. It is of course 
quite possible that in attributing a hypothetical function to these ancient baskets one 
could well be incorrect or not, as one chooses. As to the observation of a shape, how- 
ever, we are on a different level of discourse. Morris quotes me as describing “baskets 
with flat bottoms and straight slanting walls which are oval in cross-section.”’ He says, 
“Obviously these are bottoms of carrying baskets and it is misleading to set them 
apart as a separate type.” To be carrying baskets, they would have had to be unfinished 
at the rim, or basket fragments. As I remember, they were complete baskets, therefore 
not parts of carrying baskets. 

The organization of the material into chronological sequence in the face of the many 
difficulties brings out most interesting results with regard to design and its history. 

The exact steps in the career of the design style have been painstakingly discovered, 
showing two important style phases: the one applied to coiled baskets and then trans- 
ferred to the pottery industry which was at that time in its infancy, and then a reinflu- 
ence of both form and design from pottery to basketry as it became the more dominant 
craft. 

The book contains an excellent and detailed map of the region and many beautiful 
illustrations and diagrams. The work is characterized by an unstinting and altogether 
admirable attention to detail in analysis and organization, and should offer a model for 
treatment of archeological material in these respects. 

The general tone of the monograph, contrary to the usual much-vaunted attitude 
of scientific detachment, shows a certain passionate partisanship which is at times a bit 
disconcerting. In describing a design (p. 35): 


Bow! of inferior workmanship. Design a visual disturbance produced by the use of black and red 
coils in which plain and colored stitches are alternated in disorder. This design is remarkably un- 
attractive. The perpetrators (they cannot be called artists) were totally unsuccessful. 
GENE WELTFISH 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Pueblo Indian Embroidery. H. P. Mera. (Memoirs, Laboratory of Anthropology, Vol. 4. 
vi, 73 pp., 1 fig., 24 pls. $4.50. Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1943.) 


The textile arts in aboriginal North America, north of Mexico, reached their highest 
development in the Southwest. The Pueblo Indians were weaving cotton textiles cen- 
turies before the Spanish conquest. The art of decorative design too was highly de- 
veloped. One of the most remarkable, and at the same time probably the least known, of 
decorative techniques is that of embroidery, which constitutes the subject of the present 
volume. 
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Dr. Mera has carefully considered the question of the origin of Southwestern em- 
broidery: Was it indigenous, or was it introduced by the early Spaniards? The author 
believes that the art is aboriginal, although not necessarily originating in the Southwest; 
it may have diffused to the Pueblo country from Mexico. Dr. Mera does not deny the 
possibility of early Spanish influence. But he finds Pueblo embroidery significantly dif- 
ferent in both technique and style from European and, in technique, from prehistoric 
Mexican, embroideries. 

Although Pueblo embroidery was highly developed and probably fairly abundant in 
former times, very iew specimens of the art remain today. Dr. Mera has virtually 
combed the museums and private collections of this country and has succeeded in locat- 
ing less than 100 specimens made prior to 1880. A few of these are prehistoric, but most 
of them were made in the nineteenth century. Prior to the advent of the whites and 
thereafter until sheep became numerous, the Pueblos embroidered cotton designs upon 
cotton garments—shirts, kilts, breech cloths and mantas. Toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, however, woolen yarn was substituted for cotton in embroidery, 
although the designs continued to be worked on cotton garments. Acoma, Laguna and 
Zuni were the prominent embroidery centers. The art declined rapidly after 1880 and 
soon become virtually extinct. An attempt, fostered by the whites, to revive it among 
the Pueblos was made in the 1920’s but it had little success and was soon discontinued. 

Pueblo Indian Embroidery contains one figure illustrating the back-stitch and 
twenty-six plates illustrating designs. In nine plates the specimens are illustrated 
photographically, three being in color. The rest of the plates consist of excellent draw- 
ings by the author of embroidery designs; colors are indicated by stippling and shading. 
A trivial error appears on p. 70: in the text “Plate XII” should read “Plate XIII.” 

Of the art itself we shall say little; one must see the designs to appreciate them. The 
style in embroidery is much like that found in other Pueblo mediums: woven textile 
designs, painting upon textiles, murals, and even in ceremonial paraphernalia, especially 
wooden slat altars. Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of the embroiderer’s art 
is the use of negative design: “a treatment of decorated areas wherein certain open 
spaces . . . are so planned as to form patterns in themselves, and thus become of prin- 
cipal interest” (p. 9). The flavor and atmosphere of this art are Puebloan through and 
through; one can almost catch a whiff of pinyon smoke or a glimpse of dancers, plazas 
and adobe walls, as he contemplates these designs. 

Dr. Mera’s perseverance in searching out the few remaining specimens of this re- 
markable art, his taste and skill in illustration, and his thoroughness of exposition have 
been enormous and eminently successful. The fine craftsmanship of the University of 
New Mexico Press and a contribution from the American Council of Learned Societies 
have aided Dr. Mera in producing a fascinating and valuable monograph. 

Leste A. WHITE 

UnIversity OF MICHIGAN 


Archaeology of Mescalitan Island and Customs of the Chumash. Phil C. Orr. (Occasional 
Papers No. 5. 61 pp. Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, Santa Barbara, 
California, 1943). 

Mescalitan Island, named by the soldiers of Portola in 1769, was the site of a large 

Chumash village in which over 100 houses were counted. The island lies in Goleta 


ge 
ta 
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Slough behind the ocean front not far up the coast from the city of Santa Barbara. In 
1941 the City of Santa Barbara voted to construct an airport on Mescalitan Island, and 
the local Museum seized the opportunity to salvage as much archeological data as pos- 
sible before the several sites on the island were destroyed by grading operations. The 
Museum’s excavations produced a number of interments and a not inconsiderable arti- 
fact collection. The Los Angeles Museum and University of California has made ex- 
ploratory excavations on the island but neither institution has published the results of 
its work in detail. It would seem that H. C. Yarrow’s excavations of 1875, published 
in Vol. VII of the Wheeler Survey Report, were not, as stated by Orr, located on Mes- 
calitan Island but rather on the mainland shore of the estero. Flexed burials accom- 
panied by steatite, bone and shell beads and ornaments, flaked points and blades, well 
made steatite and sandstone bowls, stone pipes, bone implements and asphaltum 
typify the finds made. An unusual discovery was made of a female burial lying flexed 
upon a whale’s scapula ornamented with inlaid beads set in asphaltum mastic. As is 
usual in California coastal shell middens, no house remains were noted. 

Three separate sites containing a total of at least eight cemeteries were located, but 
the extent of digging in each site and the excavation results are not always clearly 
stated. The four cemeteries of Site 1 (designated A, B, C, D) are, with the partial ex- 
ception of Cemetery A (12 burials) and Cemetery B (6 burials) only casually reported 
upon. The two cemeteries (E, F) of Site 2 are similarly treated. The reader is not given 
detailed and specific data on burials and accompanying artifacts. Given a simple tabu- 
lation of burials with quantitative artifact accompaniments, Orr’s results might be 
compared with those of Olson and Carter whose reports do contain such lists. The 
excavation data are, in short, generalized and will for this reason have limited useful- 
ness to other archeologists attempting anything but simple site-to-site comparisons. An 
over-brief comparison with five nearby mainland sites excavated earlier by D. B. 
Rogers calls attention to similarities and differences between the Mescalitan Island 
cemeteries and the mainland sites. On the basis of this comparison Orr has divided the 
archeological Canalino (i.e. late prehistoric and early historic littoral Chumash) culture 
into three periods or phases called Early, Middle, and Late. The chief criterion for 
determining Early and Late Canalino rests upon the presence of intrusive (Late) and 
reburied (Early) interments. Presumably a long-occupied site and continuously-used 
cemetery plot yields intrusive burials which would therefore be Late. This is a difficult 
trait to work with, and to place undue reliance upon it as an Early-Late determinant 
would be hazardous. Carter’s excavations at Point Sal, to the north but within Chu- 
mash territory, yielded true secondary burials which are to be distinguished from Orr’s 
‘re-burials.”” The Middle Canalino phase is transitional between Early and Late in 
point of time and trait inventory. Artifact types occurring with both intrusive (Late) 
and reburied (Early) interments immediately raise the question of appropriation by 
gravediggers of objects found in older graves which they disturbed, a situation often 
met with in Central California. A final section of the archeological report is concerned 
with a correlation of the culture sequences set up by R. L. Olson, D. B. Rogers, and 
G. F. Carter for the Santa Barbara region, and with a correlation (admittedly tentative) 
of the culture sequence of the lower Sacramento Valley and the Santa Barbara area. 
Orr has made Olson’s Early Mainland Santa Barbara period and the Early Sacramento 
horizon, through upward revision of time, roughly contemporaneous with his Early 
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Canalino. Orr has divided Rogers’ single Canalino period into 3 phases, but accepts, 
by name at least if not in content, the latter’s Hunting and Oak Grove cultures which, 
respectively, precede the Canalino in time. Orr’s Sacramento Valley-Santa Barbara cul- 
ture correlation chart, as well as his discussion, gives no indication of his implied revi- 
sion of Rogers’ Oak Grove culture. This is presumably reserved for later publication, 
since the problem is important and Orr lists a new Oak Grove-Hunting culture site 
(Bishop 46) which Rogers’ report does not mention. Until this is done his Sacramento- 
Santa Barbara revision cannot be accepted. 

Part II of Orr’s report is a topical summary of Chumash culture drawn largely 
from the accounts of late eighteenth century Spanish explorers, and is augmented 
with archeological data. This sketch is spotty and incomplete, due in part to neglect 
of a number of excellent sources, and Kroeber’s chapter on the Chumash in his Hand- 
book still must stand as the most adequate summary available. 

Mr. Orr is to be commended for publishing the results of his excavations of the 
Mescalitan Island sites, and for setting forth his impressions on the correlation of the 
local culture sequences determined by his predecessors. My criticisms of the Mescalitan 
Island report would, I am sure, be entirely unnecessary had Orr given the more precise 
and detailed information at his dispos21. It is to be hoped that further contributions 
will appear under the Santa Barbara Museum imprint. 


Ropert F. HEIZER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Crazy Weather. CHARLES L. McNicuots. (195 pp. $2.00. New York: Macmillan, 1944.) 


This is a novel which can be compared with Freuchen’s Eskimo in being both an 
exciting piece of fiction and an extraordinary perception of the psychology of a native 
culture. The scene is laid on the Colorado river presumably not far from 1900. The hero 
is a white boy, and the culture is that of the Mohave, then beginning to change over, 
but still fully intact as a sentiment-system in the older members of the tribe. The 
background of ethnography is wholly accurate: I did not note one error of fact or con- 
strual, nor une false note as to attitude. 

A. L. KRoOEBER 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Rebellion in the Backlands; translated from Os Sertoes by EucitipEs pA CuNHA, with 
Introduction and Notes by Samuel Putnam. (xxxiii, 526 pp. $5.00. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944.) 


The dust-jacket of this book welcomes the reader with a drawing vaguely reminiscent 
of a Mexican landscape; and Mr. Putnam’s dull, flat, inaccurate translation fails to 
bring the reader closer to these sertanejos whom Cunha had taken so much care to 
describe and situate in their unique surroundings. One is confused, in the description of 
any geographical region of Brazil, by the lack of differentiation between mato and 
mata: the latter meaning the forest, while the former designates the bush-country. Of 
that Mr. Putnam seems to be unaware, as well as of many other things. Therefore his 
“backwoodsmen” (passim), playing their “banjos”—(p. 102, 427: an instrument en- 
tirely unknown in the sertdo, the machete being a rustic and diminutive guitar)—, rest- 
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ing in their “lawn”—(p. 376: a fancy word for ferreiro)—, and turning bandits when 
they get ‘“‘to the bottom of their stock of furs’ —(p. 173: fur-trading in the caatinga! ; 
afundando se os veeiros, which Mr. Putnam translates in this fantastic manner, means 
simply “the metallic veins becoming exhausted,” the whole passage being about gold 
digging)—, could belong to any part of the Western Hemisphere, from Hudson Bay to 
Mississippi, or from Rio Grande to La Plata; but all the concreteness and specificity 
which make of Os Sertées if not a work of art, at least a miraculous document, are lost 
irremediably. 

It would be a tiresome game to try to list every inaccuracy in Mr. Putnam’s transla- 
tion: cincoenta means fifty, not five hundred (p. 143); roqueira is not a catapult (p. 202), 
but a gun using stones as cannon-balls; cuia is a hollow calabash, not a clay cup (p. 
262) ; carne secca esturrada never was smoked meat (p. 340) ; and those are just samples. 
One cannot escape from the idea that Mr. Putnam started his work with the Strategic 
Index of Latin America in one hand and a Portuguese (not Brazilian) dictionary in the 
other. With the help of the former he was able to offer the Latin name of every plant 
or tree mentioned throughout the book (a small help to the reader who would have 
probably preferred short descriptions), while, on the authority of the latter, he has 
not the slightest hesitation to translate milo (Zea Mays, from Orinoco to Rio Grande 
do Sul, the basic staple of all Americas) by millet! (p. 340). For a blunder of that size 
there is no possible excuse. As regards the other mistakes, on the contrary, many things 
can be said for Mr. Putnam’s defense: both the style and the vocabulary of Os Sertées 
are exceedingly difficult, especially on account of the constant drawing upon folkloric 
terms, the use of which is often restricted to Northeastern Brazil; indeed, many cul- 
tured Brazilians readily confess that they are unable to understand fully Cunha’s 
masterpiece without help. For that very reason, nobody should have dared undertake 
this translation who has not lived and travelled in the region where the story takes 
place. At least, Mr. Putnam should have known, and could have used Pinto’s book." It 
would have spared him many mischances. 

One can only regret, in this new edition, the arbitrary introduction of headlines 
breaking up the continuity of the chapters; and also the lack of some of the maps of the 
Brazilian editions, especially the indispensable vegetation map; one wonders, took -why 
the tragic authentic photographs of the Canudos campaign have been replaced with 
illustrations which are entirely irrelevant. Mr. Putnam could have dispensed with some 
childish notes: the Breton “menhir” and the Ojibwa “‘wigwam”’ have passed into the 
patrimony of every European language and are not especially English (p. 6, 145); the 
comparison of a human being with a gorilla does not request a special reference to the 
North American gangster’s slang (p. 214); and the many parallels offered by the trans- 
lator between the siege of Canudos and that of Stalingrad are simply absurd. 

This is not the place to discuss the book itself. Certainly it is not a great literary 
work. But there are other reasons which make it worthy of its tremendous popularity 
in Brazil and abroad. At the time when it was written (1897-1902), Brazilian intelli- 
gentsia was under the influence of European scepticism and trying to imitate its dis- 
abused witticisms; attempting to escape from their national destiny, to forget its great- 
nesses together with its shortcomings, and to simulate the sophistication of Anatole 


1 Pedro A. Pinto, Os Sertées de Euclydes da Cunha, Vocabulario e notas lexicologicas (1930). 
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France, Oscar Wilde, or Eica de Queiroz. Quite different was Euclides da Cunha: this 
professional man (he was an engineer), a mixture of all the bloods which have made 
Brazil great, refused to be a schoolboy of the European masters; he turned back from 
the foreign inspiration, and by using the native words as tools, the native population 
as a theme, and the native landscape as an ever present background, he authentically 
started a Brazilian national literature. The primitiveness of his scientific ideas (which, 
after all, were only those of his time), the awkwardness of his style, the slowness of his 
pace, are of little importance when compared to the final result: his generous call, his 
vibrant indignation (which was to cost him his life), his ardent love for his land and 
its humblest inhabitants, partly succeeded in turning the Brazilian elite back to the 
Brazilian reality, symbolized by the unpleasant story of the slaughter, by the armies of 
the young Republic, of a handful of backward and mystic peasants. For Brazil to exist, 
its most primitive aspects, its ugliest spots were to be accepted; not to be ashamed of, 
but loved and cared for with utmost understanding and patience. Even now, Os 
Sertdes stands to remind the Brazilian people that the achievements of the industrial 
civilization a.e not so great and indisputable that they should try to forget, instead of 
being proud of, those virgin sources of nature and humanity upon which, among all 
nations, they may rely for the building of a greater and better future. 


CLAUDE L£évi1-STRAUSS 
Lirsre pes Hautes EtupEs 


AFRICA 


The Nuer: a Description of the Modes of Livelihood and Political Institutions of a Nilotic 
People. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. (viii, 271 pp., 29 pls., 15 figs., 9 maps. Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1940.)! 


This book marks Evans-Pritchard as a major figure in the field of contemporary 
social theory. No more important work in social analysis has appeared in recent years 
than this report on the Nuer, a pastoral folk living on the upper Nile, in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. For Evans-Pritchard so skillfully organizes his data that he presents 
his readers with a whole series of working hynotheses that should lead to future 
orientations of significance in studies of other folk by other field-workers. 

The passages in which Evans-Pritchard tells of the conditions under which he 
worked are among the best I know. The tradition that an anthropologist should indi- 
cate just where he did his investigating, what his opportunities for first hand contact 
with his data were, how long he stayed in what places, and the like, is so recent that it 
is sometimes regarded as precious, a cause for special merit, to be approached solemnly 
and with a patent sense of virtue. Not so in this book. Here we find lively humor, and 
refreshing detachment in telling of the trying time the author experienced in his several 
expeditions: 


1 An explanation is due author, publisher and reader for the tardiness of this notice. It is, in 
fact, the second I have written. The first was sent on from Brazil, but, like the carbon copy shipped 
home later with other papers, was lost “through enemy action.” Since my return from the field 
some eighteen months ago, activities incident to the war effort have made for further delay. My 
apologies go to all concerned. 
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I, unlike most readers, know the Nuer, and must judge my work more severely than they, and I 
can say that if this book reveals many insufficiencies I am amazed that it has ever appeared at all. 
A man must judge his labours by the obstacles he has overcome and the hardships he has endured, 
and by these standards I am not ashamed of the results (p. 9). 


This statement becomes understandable as one follows the account of his trials— 
hostility incident upon “pacification,” a vile climate and natural setting, and a people 
“expert at sabotaging an inquiry,” until, like other African folk, they are convinced 
through prolonged observation of the student’s good intentions. I give here the speci- 
men of this sort of “‘sabotage” reported by Evans-Pritchard: 


The following specimen of Nuer methods is the commencement of a conversation on the Nyanding 
river, on a subject which admits of some obscurity but, with willingness to co-operate, can soon be 
elucidated. 

I: Who are you? 

Cuol: A man. 

I: What is your name? 

Cuol: Do you want to know my name? 

I: Yes. 

Cuol: You want to know my name? 

I: Yes, you have come to visit me in my tent and I would like to know who you are. 

Cuol: All right. I am Cuol. What is your name? 

I: My name is Pritchard. 

Cuol: What is your father’s name? 

I: My father’s name is also Pritchard. 

Cuol: No, that cannot be true. You cannot have the same name as your father. 

I: It is the name of my lineage. What is the name of your lineage? 

Cuol: Do you want to know the name of my lineage? 

I: Yes. 

Cuol: What will you do with it if I tell you? Will you take it to your country? 

I: I don’t want to do anything with it. I just want to know it since I am living at your camp. 

Cuol: Oh well, we are Lou. 

I: I did not ask you the name of your tribe. I know that. I am asking you the name of your 
lineage. 

Cuol: Why do you want to know the name of my lineage? 

I: I don’t want to know it. 

Cuol: Then why do you ask me for it? Give me some tobacco (pp. 12-13). 


An especially illuminating comment on method is found in a brief passage where the 

author contrasts his field experience among the Nuer with what he encountered among 
the Azande: 
Information was thus gathered in particles, each Nuer I met being used as a source of knowledge, 
and not, as it were, in chunks supplied by selected and trained informants. Because I had to live 
in such close contact with the Nuer, I knew them more intimately than the Azande, about whom 
I am able to write a much more detailed account. Azande would not allow me to live as one of 
themselves; Nuer would not allow me to live otherwise. Among Azande I was compelled to live 
outside the community; among the Nuer I was compelled to be a member of it. Azande treated me 
as a superior; Nuer as an equal (p. 15). 


The organization of the book is unconventional; that is, its development is dictated 
by the requirements of the problem rather than by canons of customary treatment. At 
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the outset, the place of cattle in the concerns of the Nuer is analyzed, for reasons suc- 
cinctly given: “Cattle are their dearest possession . . . . Most of their social activities 
concern cattle and cherchez la vache is the best advice that can be given to those who de- 
sire to understand Nuer behavior” (p. 16). We see how cattle determine local and kin- 
ship structures, influence thought, play an important economic role, dominate conver- 
sation. “‘Nuer,” we learn, “‘tend to define all social processes and relationships in terms 
of cattle. Their social idiom is a bovine idiom” (p. 19). Their uses to the people are 
myriad, but the services they require are many and also varied, so that while “‘it has 
been said that the Nuer might be called parasites of the cow . . . it might be said with 
equal force that the cow is a parasite of the Nuer” (p. 36). The manner in which the 
importance of cattle is reflected in linguistic usage is demonstrated by the large list of 
terms used to designate varying colors, bodily traits, and shape of horn, a discussion ex- 
cellently illustrated by two pages of figures which document the color terminology (pp. 
42-43). 

The natural setting in which the Nuer and their cattle :ive—the “oecological sys- 
tem” of which they form a part—is next examined. The harshness of the country, “for 
most of the year either parched or swamp” is described, a point illustrated by tempera- 
ture and rainfall graphs, and a chart showing the rise and fall of the Sobat river. We see 
how the Nuer meet this difficult situation, both to feed and water their cattle and in 
carrying on their horticultural (read “‘agricultural’’) activities. Seasonal migrations, the 
apportionment of land, insect-born diseases that must be coped with, fishing and hunt- 
ing activities, and gathering of wild fruits, seeds and nuts, round out a picture of varied 
production that might not be expected in a society having such simple distributional 
arrangements, and so rudimentary a technology. The summary of the economic system 
(pp. 90-92) is excellently done, demonstrating how this and the environment influence 
social structure. 

The discussion now moves, rather surprisingly at first view, but most effectively in 
terms of the book’s main problem, to an exposition of Nuer concepts of time and space. 
This centers about the annual cycle of rainfall and drought—the temporal aspect, 
which induces a swing from horticulture to fishing, from food-scarcity to food-abun- 
dance; and which, in turn, makes for seasonal migration from rainy-season village to 
dry-season encampment—the spacial element. Here the book enters into fresh fields of 
theory, as when time-concepts are presented in the following terms: 


In a sense, all time is structural since it is a conceptualization of collateral, co-ordinated or co- 
operative activities: the movements of a group. . . . There is, however, a point of which we can 
say time concepts cease to be determined by oecological factors and become more determined by 
structural interrelations, being no longer a reflection of man’s dependence on nature, but a reflec- 
tion of the interaction of social groups (p. 104). 


Thus, while the events of a given year are dated by indicating where the people of a 
village made their dry season camps, time is also indicated by referring to the periods 
of the age-set system. The diagram (on p. 114) of Nuer socio-spacial categories, which 
in a sense summarizes the discussion, opens up a field that, while not entirely new (it 
is to be compared, for example, to the better known idea of “‘social distance’’), nonethe- 
less presents a welcome reworking and sharpening of a useful conceptual tool. 
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The final half of the book takes up the political order, and the lineage and age-set 
systems. The first of these chapters, the nexus of the work, gives a detailed presentation 
of a series of orientations outlined by Evans-Pritchard in his chapter of the work 
African Political Systems, edited by him and M. Fortes. The difficulty of analysis here 
derives from the fact that by many students the Nuer would not ordinarily be regarded 
as having political institutions at all—no chiefs, no village or tribal councils, no courts— 
none of those institutions customarily associated with the regulation of group life. The 
principle of segmentation, which figures most prominently in the conceptual frame- 
work employed in analyzing social structures, now enters as an aid in this analysis. The 
Nuer are divided into tribes, tribes are split into primary sections, these segment into 
secondary ones, and these, in turn, into tertiary groupings—each with a “distinctive 
name, its common sentiment, and its unique territory” (p. 142). Affiliations are relative 
—Z, and Z, (tertiary segments of Y2), will fight one another, but will unite if Y; wars 
with Y;. These secondary sections, in turn, will unite if either fights a part of X seg- 
ment. But if X, a division of Nuer tribe A, fights with any group of tribe B, all these seg- 
ments will support its cause; while if A raids the foreign Dinka, B may unite with it. 

Out of this arrangement the principle of contradiction is derived—that 


any segment sees itself as an independent unit in relation to another segment of the same section, 
but sees both segments as a unity in relation to another section; and a section which from the 
point of view of its members comprises opposed segments is seen by members of other sections as 
an unsegmented unit (p. 147). 


The political system is, therefore, ‘an expanding series of opposed segments from the 
relations within the smallest tribal section to intertribal and foreign relations . .. .” 

The problem of the feud, and its extension to other types of disputes leads to a con- 
sideration of Nuer legal procedures, law being here defined as “a moral obligation to 
settle disputes by conventional methods, and not in the sense of legal procedure or of 
legal institutions” (p. 168). The “leopard-skin chief” has recently come into special 
prominence as a political figure in addition to his ritual functions, but this seems not to 
have affected the traditionally nebulous determinants of status which are important, to 
a degree belied by the absence of symbols marking position, in the inner life of the 
people; nor to have affected the working of the principles just mentioned. 

The complexities of the lineage system and clan-structure are also resolved by re- 
course to the principle of segmentation, which is employed in demonstrating the rela- 
tionship between kinship structure and the political organization (see especially the 
diagram on p. 245). The terminology employed by Evans-Pritchard in discussing these 
relationship groups is interesting. A clan (sib) is divided into maximal, major, minor 
and minimal lineages, each with its distinctive name. These derive their sanctions, as 
in most cultures, from mythological explanations of their origin, some of which are 
given; and the unilateral descent-system that characterizes them simplifies, as always, 
the task of tracing degree of relationship. How these various groupings become associa- 
tions based on locale, and the degree to which they are free of such ties, also is con- 
sidered in relating this system to the political structure; while the differences between 
clans in terms, once more, of status, returns us yet again to the problem of cattle 
which, as everywhere in East Africa, are a major determinant of social position. 
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The Nuer age-set differs strikingly from its East African counterparts in having 
neither “‘purposive education or moral training’’ as the end of initiation, nor being a 
mechanism whereby its members proceed through the three status-periods of youth, 
warrior, and elder. The same “relativity of values” that marks other aspects of Nuer 
life also characterizes this one. Sets are unsegmented, but two of these groups will adopt 
attitudes reflecting close relationship where a third is concerned. The sanctions that 
arise out of the fact that each Nuer man is the senior, equal, or junior of every other, 
though subtle, can be analyzed in terms of behavior, and the result shows how perva- 
sive this aspect of social position really is. 

Evans-Pritchard ends his book with a short section recapitulating the principal 
points he has developed, and indicating their significance. It is difficult to summarize 
this section, so concisely is it drawn. Here we enccunter definitions and differentiations 
of such concepts as “structure,” “social relations,” “social structure.”’ The relationship 
between structure and value in determining behavior, and the manner in which social 
structure, natural background and the value system, shape political forms, are indi- 
cated. These paragraphs, in short, focus the theoretical points treated in the book, and 
project their wider applicability. 

To those who have been dismayed at how ponderously social theory has come to 
be presented in recent years, or with the confusion that has arisen out of attempts to 
interlard ethnographic description with discussion of theory, this book will come as a 
revelation and a relief. It never departsfrom its subject—the social structures and 
environmental conditions that explain the political system of the Nuer. It never insists 
on a “frame of reference.” It never scolds, never preaches. Yet one is always conscious 
of the existence of the problem in the mind of its author, and that he is continuously 
pointing his data toward a clearly envisioned goal. The book, one may say, is more 
than an important contribution to social theory, and more than a significant exemplifi- 
cation of how skillfully to gather and organize field materials. It is a model for those 
who, in the future, would likewise desire to mobilize specific data to attack larger 
problems so as to clarify, rather than obscure, the points they desire to make. It is to be 
hoped that the fact that Evans-Pritchard’s field-work has been done in Africa and that 
his reports concern African tribes will not stand in the way of Americanists interested 
in theoretical problems coming to know his writings. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A Black Byzantium. S. F. Nave. (International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. Oxford University Press, 1942.) 


The “Black Byzantium” of the book’s title refers to the Nupe kingdom in Nigeria 
where Dr. Nadel made two field trips. After the first five months he was able to conduct 
his investigations in the native language which added greatly to the value of his work. 
The monograph deals primarily with the political and economic aspects of the culture. 
This includes not only urban life in the capitol, Bida, but also life in several rural dis- 
tricts. In the main, the book is concerned with the Nupe as they now are under Euro- 
pean control. A great deal of attention is given to the changes and new adjustments 
which the advent of the British has made necessary. A sufficient background of the past 
is given, however, to make the present culture comprehensible. 


* 
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The first part of the book describes Nupe political organization—its development, 
structure and function. The Nupe kingdom dates from the sixteenth century and had 
throughout its history an active expansionist policy. In the early nineteenth century 
the Nupe were conquered by the Fulani who took over the government and set up, or, 
perhaps, continued, a feudal organization. The conquerors were absorbed by the con- 
quered racially, linguistically and culturally so that now the differences between them 
are merely class differences. The royality and nobility are the descendents of the Fulani 
conquerers. This ruling class, with its hierarchy of ranks, elaborate etiquette and sym- 
bols of status, sets the tone for all Nupe society. At present, however, there are begin- 
ning to appear potential rivals to the nobility—the new men of wealth. This tendency 
has not developed sufficiently to show how the Nupe will ultimately solve this new 
problem. As yet the influence of the nobility is paramount. 

Quite aside from the normal differences between urban and rural life it is this factor, 
that the influence of the nobility is much stronger in the city, that compels Dr. Nadel to 
distinguish constantly between city and country customs. The contrasts between them 
are quite marked and range from religious differences to differences in drinking habits. 
The Nupe of the city are almost all Mohammedans but in the country many are still 
pagans. In the city the favorite beverage is palm wine but the village people prefer 
sorghum beer. It is plain, however, that the city style of living is gaining and that con- 
stant propaganda comes from the city or the ruling class to the peoples of the villages 
to help establish a new cultural homogeneity. 

Dr. Nadel’s discussion of Nupe economics is noteworthy for the completeness of his 
data. He presents records of the actual time and labor involved in production, detailed 
descriptions of selling methods, the amount of profit made and how it is spent. The dis- 
cussion of expenditures which includes typical menus gives a good view of the standards 
of living of the various Nupe classes. A good treatment is given of the effects upon the 
Nupe of the growing individualization of their life with its accompanying breakdown 
of the older cooperative family labor unit. There is an especially valuable discussion of 
the stresses caused by the need for paying high taxes in cash. While much is sometimes 
made of the primacy of biologically derived wants and the secondary nature of cultur- 
ally derived wants, Dr. Nadel shows how similar the tax payments are to biological 
pressures in the degree of stress they create. 

One of the most interesting analyses is on the relationship between the low birth 
rate and the economic role of the Nupe women. Although certain medical factors, such 
as the high incidence of venereal diseases are also operative, it is shown that an impor- 
tant cause of the low birth rate is that Nupe women, especially in the city, do not want 
children for economic reasons. 

Trade, among the Nupe, seems to have been always in the hands of the women. The 
Nupe farmer usually sells his surplus produce to his wife. It is she who takes it to 
market for sale and any profit which results is her private property. The women also 
sell various other articles which they or others have made. In addition to this small scale 
trading by almost all Nupe women, in the past, childless women were sometimes profes- 
sional, full-time traders who traveled widely about the country. In response to British 
influences—the greater need for cash to pay taxes, the production of commercial crops 
with a subsequent dependence on world markets, the desire for European articles— 
trade as a source of national income became much more important. This devolved upon 
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the women whose field it had always been and many more of them became professional 
traders, to whom children would have been a great encumbrance. The Nupe women 
practice both contraception and abortion in order to continue their economic activi- 
ties. Even among the farm women who do not become traders the new economics with 
its lessened security makes them feel that many children are a liability. 

This monograph on the Nupe is extremely valuable both for the student of African 
ethnography and of political and economic problems. The descriptions and analyses of 
these areas of Nupe life are exemplary because of their rich and careful detail and be- 
cause of the author’s skill in selecting for discussion the truly significant. A subsequent 
study about the other aspects of Nupe life should be most welcome. 


DorotHy BRAMSON 
Hunter COLLEGE 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Skull of Sinanthropus Pekinensis; A Comparative Study on a Primitive Hominid 
Skull. FRANZ WEIDENREICH. Palaeontologica Sinica, N.S. D., No. 10, Whole Series 
No. 127. (xxi, 298 pp. and 93 plates. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1943.) 


Between the years 1928 and 1937 inclusive a total of fourteen fragmentary hominid 
skulls were recovered from the deposits at Choukoutien, near Peking. Many other parts 
of the skeleton of these individuals were also recovered, and nearly all of these have been 
admirably described by Dr. Weidenreich. In 1933 the late Davidson Black, who named 
the type Sinanthropus pekinensis, gave a description of one of the skulls (recovered from 
locus D), and Dr. Weidenreich has given us a number of general papers on the Sinan- 
thropus skulls, but we have had to wait for the publication of the present monograph 
for a definitive and comprehensive account of the skulls of the Sinanthropus group as a 
whole. 

Those who are acquainted with Dr. Weidenreich’s descriptions of the other parts of 
the Sinanthropus remains, all of which, like the present one, have appeared in the pages 
of Palaeontologica Sinica, will expect that his description of the skulls is likely to be 
thorough and exhaustively detailed. They will not be disappointed. Dr. Weidenreich 
has given us good measure, pressed down and flowing over. His reports have involved a 
tremendous amount of labor and unremitting application—the world of science is 
greatly in Dr. Weidenreich’s debt. Thanks to his unremitting labors, and the high order 
of his many qualifications for the task, Sinanthropus pekinensis now enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the fullest and best described fossil hominid known to science. A memorial 
to Sinanthropus and a contribution to our better understanding of what he was like, 
Dr. Weidenreich also discusses the question of the relationship of Sinanthropus to other 
types of men, both extinct and living. Most readers will find the latter section of the 
work by far the most interesting and rewarding. No student interested in the prehistory 
of man can possibly afford to neglect its careful reading, for it represents a contribution 
of exceptional value and importance to our understanding of the evolution of man. 

In the technical descriptive portion of the monograph and the 300 or so figures 
gathered together at the back of the work, the reader will find all that he wishes to 
know about the physical character of the skulls. With respect to the figures there are 
only two which I would question: the reconstruction of the facial portion of the skull, 


| 
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and the reconstruction of the soft parts of the head as it might have appeared during 
life. I find it difficult to believe that the type of reconstructed nasal bones shown in 
Plate XLVIII could be associated with the type of pyriform aperture, and subnasal re- 
gion there shown. The maxilla seems to me too flaring and bell shaped, and its relation 
to the zygomatic bones is surely awry? One’s “morphological sense” strongly suggests 
that there is something wrong with the reconstruction of the facial bones, but short of 
an independent study of the originals any criticisms which might be offered on this 
score would not be worth very much. One’s “morphological sense”’ might be wrong. It 
may be that the rather unique combination of unusual characters makes it difficult to 
accept so strange a facial skeleton. It has, however, seemed to me that the question, at 
least, was worth raising. 

The second question relates to the reconstruction of the soft parts of the head. Dr. 
Weidenreich states that he deliberately avoided any attempt to give the face a bestia] 
appearance, and for this we must be properly grateful, though it may look to some that 
the face is more bestial than it should have appeared. A glance at fig. 177 will convince 
any anatomist that, if the nasal bones are correctly oriented, then the nose should have 
been somewhat more projecting than it is in the reconstruction, and a glance at fig. 
174A will show that the angle between the chin and the base of the jaw in norma late- 
ralis is far too sharp. Certainly no ape has ever presented such an appearance of the 
jaws in life, why, then Sinanthropus? The truth is that the difficulties in the way of the 
reconstruction of the soft parts of types of men who have no living counterparts are so 
considerable that, while such reconstructions are to be encouraged, they must not be 
taken too seriously. Apart from the morphological errors which may be committed, 
such reconstructions invite the participation of too many subjective judgments, to 
satisfy the requirements of an objective reconstruction. Let it be said for Dr. Weiden- 
reich’s reconstruction that I (an old New Yorker) have seen persons on the New York 
subways who didn’t look half as decent as Dr. Weidenreich’s reconstructed Sinanthro- 
pus. 

Like the bones of most early men those of Sinanthropus are distinguished by their 
massiveness. The average cranial capacity is 1075 c.c. with a range, in the actual 
skulls recovered, of from 915 to 1225 c.c. Comparative averages are: Pithecanthropus 
860 c.c., Homo soloensis 1100 c.c., Melanesians and Australians 1270 c.c., Negroes 1300 
c.c., Europeans and Polynesians 1370 c.c., Homo Neanderthalensis 1400 c.c., Mongols 
1400 c.c. None of these figures is to be taken too seriously because brain volume or 
cranial capacity figures, even on the living varieties of mankind, are subject to a very 
large margin of error, and no two observers ever seem to obtain the same results. There 
is too much variability in the methods and too much in the methodologists; but Dr. 
Weidenreich’s figures, given above, are probably as near the truth as we can come at the 
present day. 

Concerning the exact status of Sinanthropus there exists some confusion at the pres- 
ent time. Dr. Weidenreich was an unintentional but principal contributor to that 
confusion, for at one time he stated in several papers that Sinanthropus was to be 
considered a more primitive type than Pithecanthropus. Hrdlitka further added to the 
confusion by maintaining that the Sinanthropus skull was “clearly Neanderthaloid,” 
not representing “‘a distinct genus, species or even a pronounced variety.” All is, how- 
ever, now well, and there should be no more confusion about the status of Sinanthropus. 
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Dr. Weidenreich is of the opinion that Sinanthropus is related to the different Neander- 
thal types, but that Sinanthropus is much more primitive than any of them, approach- 
ing much more closely to Pithecanthropus (p. 213). In fact, Dr. Weidenreich believes, 
that Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus belong together in the same group as the “low- 
est” of all the hominids known so far (p. 215), and both representing the same evolu- 
tionary stage (p. 227). 

With the latter view there will be some disagreement. I have already elsewhere 
published the evidence and the reasons for considering these two forms as belonging 
to two different genera (“‘Variation of the Diastemata in the Dentition of the Anthro- 
poid Apes and Its Significance for the Origin of Man,” American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology, vol. I, n.s., 1943, pp. 225-353). In the upper jaw of at least one group of 
Pithecanthropus types, represented by the upper jaw of Pithecanthropus IV, there is 
a space between the lateral incisor and the canine tooth on each side of the jaw. This 
space is as large as that found in the average male gorilla, namely, 6.2 mm. Such a space 
is not present in any of the Sinanthropus skulls. This fact and the morphological dif- 
ferences associated with it render it necessary, for the time being, tokeep Pithecanthropus 
and Sinanthropus apart, and this can best be done by placing them in different genera.’ 

This does not mean that Dr. Weidenreich is not perfectly right in saying that they 
belong together in the same “group”; they do, but for systematic purposes they should 
be distinguished from each other in a significant manner. Furthermore, owing to the 
nature of this and certain other structural differences, there should be not the least 
doubt that Sinanthropus is a significantly more advanced type than Pithecanthropus. 

In “‘palaeoanthropology,” as Dr. Weidenreich calls the study of fossil man, the type 
method of systematics has prevailed up to the present time with a vengeance. This 
method was perfectly described by Bernard as long ago as 1896 (I quote his comment 
from E. Mayr, Systematics and the Origin of Species, New York, 1942, p. 109). 

“Certain striking and conspicuous specimens (or single specimens which have al- 
ready been described by previous workers) are selected as types, and the remainder 
are divided, according as, in the opinion of the individual worker, they approach one 
or the other of these favored specimens. The types are thus in the highest degree arbi- 
trary and accidental, as is also, it must be confessed (though in a lesser degree), the 
selection of other specimens to be associated with them.” 

So long as we have to deal with a few specimens this is, indeed, the only possible 
method, but when the material becomes greatly increased the phenomenon of variation 
makes itself apparent and begins to play havoc with our typological classifications. 
We all, for example, think that we know what the “Neanderthal type” is, but is this 
“stereotype” useful or is it not perhaps more than a little obfuscating? We now know 
that there are many different types of Neanderthal man, and certainly the central 
type is not represented by the form we think of as typical. Indeed, it will be a long time 
before we shall know what the central type (if there is such a thing) of Neanderthal 


1 T am in the fullest sympathy with those who may disagree with this view, but a discontinu- 
ous variation such as the premaxillary diastema is, in the Hominoidea, so far as we at present know, 
a character of high generic value. He must therefore abide by the rules. In a transitional form such 
as Pithecanthropus we should expect to find one or two persisting anthropoid characters. The pre- 
maxil'ary diastema is undoubtedly one of them. Does its persistence mean anything or not? 
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man is. At present the stereotype is a hindrance rather than a help. A propos of such 
matters Dr. Weidenreich has many words of wisdom to offer. He very rightly feels that 
facts are more important than logomachy, but he seems to forget that facts may be- 
come quite unimportant when words are made to obscure or to distort their meaning. 
Dr. Weidenreich has the reader’s sympathy when, by implication he suggests that 
palaeoanthropology has not yet reached the stage when an insistence upon the strict 
rules of taxonomy has become necessary. It is at the present stage of its development 
better not to be too definite, more reasonable to suspend judgment, and to leave—as 
we must—many problems and questions open until, in the fulness of time, we are in a 
better position to be more definite than we are today. 

“T never imagined” writes Dr. Weidenreich, “that anthropological names were 
tantamount to generic names or were considered as such by those familiar with the 
history of palaeoanthropology” (p. 246). Excellent. But this is a bit too naive, and we 
must assume that Dr. Weidenreich is here being rhetorical, for he must surely know 
that palaeoanthropologists and others have used these names in just such a taxonomic 
sense, and that much of the fuss about the position of various types of prehistoric men 
on the hominid tree has been precisely about taxonomic names. 

Dr. Weidenreich expressly says that he uses the name Sinanthropus pekinensis as 
he has always used it, namely, “‘just as a name without any ‘generic’ or ‘specific’ mean- 
ing or, in other words, as a ‘latinization’ of Peking Man” (p. 246). This may be further 
extended to suggest that when palaeoanthropologists use taxonomic terms it were wise 
not to use them too rigidly, but simply as artificial classificatory counters of purely 
temporary value. This, however, would be likely to lead to difficulties and the sort of 
inconsistencies in which Dr. Weidenreich has involved himself by rejecting for man the 
rules of taxonomical nomenclature. It would be far better to revise the whole nomencla- 
ture of palaeoanthropology. 

It may, however, strike some that in his laudable zeal for uncomplication Dr. Wei- 
denreich oversimplifies the problem when he states that “We do not need to explain 
discongruencies in time and space by resorting to side branches when there is no ir- 
refutable evidence that evolution has gone this way. The hominids have formed—and 
still form—one family or, in a strictly taxonomic sense, one species and are all more or 
less related to each other in spite of manifold regional variations” (p. 256). 

Well, there’s something for the anthropologist to put in his pipe and try some of 
his alpha-waves on. There will be some opposition to this view, but I suspect that Dr. 
Weidenreich will win the day. 

Dr. Weidenreich’s discussions of the relationships of the various anthropomorpha 
to each other, of fossil types of men to living types, of the “Upper Cave” population 
of Choukoutien, and of much else which should be mentioned are all of the first impor- 
tance, but space forbids any further reference to them here. 

I hope I have already sufficiently indicated what I shall repeat here, namely, that 
this is the most important work in palaeoanthropology which has been published this 
century. To our thanks it remains but to add the hope that Dr. Weidenreich will now 
proceed to give us a book on palaeoanthropology in which his views may be set out over 
a more extended field and in a less specialized setting. 

M. F. ASHLEY MonTAGu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HosPITAL 
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Man’s Poor Relations. EARNEST Hooron. (xl, 412 pp., 74 pl., 11 figs. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942.) 


In Man’s Poor Relations Professor Hooton does for subhuman primate social and 
mental behavior what he so admirably accomplished some years ago in Up From the 
Ape with respect to primate anatomy and physiology. The new book represents not 
only a return to the subject matter of primatology but it is also notable, in terms of 
Professor Hooton’s recent interests, for its lack of eugenic dogma. 

In essence, the main part of Man’s Poor Relations is a well-integrated digest that 
summarizes and packages the greater part of the work of Yerkes, Carpenter, Schultz, 
Zuckerman and the less famous lights of that assiduous band of primate researchers. 
Since until now we have had to rely on our own disconnected readings of what these 
men have been working out piecemeal, most of us have been unable to gain a full, com- 
parative knowledge of all of their findings. But Professor Hooton has undertaken to 
remedy this defect. Hooton’s contribution, even though not the result of first hand 
investigation on his part, is of first rate importance to social science. 

The pattern of organization in the book is regular and systematic throughout. It 
begins with the fairly rich materials available on the great apes, and moves progres- 
sively through the various genera and species of monkeys, finally to trail off with the 
limited data available on tarsiers and lemurs. Each of these is given complete, sum- 
marizing coverage, so far as the data permit, with respect to ecology, taxonomy, exter- 
nal appearance and life habits in the natural state. This includes the social organization 
of the group, the sexua! cycle of females, sexual life of males and females, maternal care, 
“child training,” and growth. Then follows the presentation and analysis of food habits 
and the sexual and social life of the beasts when in captivity. Next are presented the 
experimental findings and conclusions of animal psychology concerning the senses, tool- 
using behavior, intelligence, memory, temperament and emotions. As a sort of appendix 
to each discussion there is a very brief summary of the animal’s pathology and some of 
its more notable anatomical characteristics. These materials constitute the bulk of the 
book. The last five chapters, except for the summary of recent findings anent blood 
composition and relations, merely provide a very limited digest of some features of 
comparative anatomy, especially brains and teeth, with evolutionary inferences. What 
there is of this is not markedly germane to the main trend of the book, and because of 
its lack of essential connection and its brevity, it has a noticeably anti-climactic effect. 
However, this is but an epigonal defect of no great moment. 

The materials brought together in this book are of alluring interest in themselves. 
Their great importance, however, lies in their inferential significance in the fields of 
social knowledge. We can swallow a large tablespoon of salt with Professor Hooton’s 
assertion “that the study of individual and group behavior among infra-human pri- 
mates may offer nearly as much to the student of man as does the investigation of the 
social life and psychology of contemporary savages” (p. 323). For all the advances that 
may be made in the study of apes and lesser brutes, the proper subject for the study 
of man is likely to remain man. However, over-looking this Hootonesque challenge, it is 
still possible to say that the chapter, which is opened so provocatively (Chapter XII), 
should be required reading for every social anthropologist and sociologist. In this 
chapter are drawn together the facts of comparative significance that have appeared 
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separately throughout the book. These point up the all-important fact that there are 
no generalized, over-all configurations of sexual behavior, dominance patterns and 
temperament among the sub-human primates. Sexuality and dominance run from 
obsession and ruthless sadism in the rhesus monkeys and baboons to the moderate 
sexual activity of the chimpanzees and the dominance-free behavior of the howlers. 
Male dominance relations lead to a system of graded ranking in social order among 
baboons and macaques. On the other hand, the weak dominance traits of the New 
World primates lead to no such arrangements. 

Such facts as these should signal us to tread lightly when it comes to drawing infer- 
ences from the apes and monkeys concerning the behavior tendencies and possible 
organization of social groups in man’s early human ancestry. They should lay per- 
manently to rest the Westermarck-Briffault “they do” and “they don’t” arguments, 
which have been so beguiling to sociologists and theorists on human marriage. 

It is possible that the specialist may find the usual points for cavil in the data of- 
fered by Professor Hooton. I am not competent to say what they might be so far as 
animal psychology and primate anatomy are concerned. Ethnologists, however, will 
wish that the author had been more critical in adopting Carpenter’s use of the word 
clan as nomenclature for the pack, or natural group, among howler monkeys. We have 
had to struggle for a couple of generations over the difficulties created for us by care- 
less use of that little four letter word. We thought that at last we had reached a con- 
sensus on its scientific meaning. If a clan is a unilateral kinship group which is usually 
exogamous, it takes quite a lively imagination to see these qualities in the social group 
of the howler! But this book is too good to close its review on a carping note. Whatever 
the faults may be in Man’s Poor Relations they will not be serious enough to prevent it 
from taking its place as the indispensable handbook on primate behavior. 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Edward Tyson, M.D., F.R.S., 1650-1708, and the Rise of Human and Comparative 
Anatomy in England. A Study in the History of Science. M. F. ASHtey MontTacu. 
(Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Volume XX, 488 pp., 57 figs. 
$5.00. Philadelphia, 1943.) 


To anthropological readers, the name of Edward Tyson is associated with the well- 
known, but little read, Orang-outang, Sive Homo Sylvestris. To anatomists, the name 
recalls Tyson’s glands located in the glans penis. Upon these contributions to science, 
one embalmed as a rare classic, the other described as “the least important of his dis- 
coveries,” the fame of Edward Tyson has rested, and by them endured to the present 
time. 

Tyson was born in 1651 (New Style) in the town of Bristol. His family was prosper- 
ous enough to give him an excellent education at Oxford where he received his M.A. and 
later in London where he studied medicine. He early acquired an abiding interest in 
natural history which he pursued throughout his entire career, finding time from the 
practice of medicine to dissect whatever strange and rare beast came within his posses- 
sion. At a period when anatomy was having a field day discovering the variety of or- 
ganic life, Tyson had plenty to do describing his dissections, since almost every dissec- 
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tion was likely to yield something new. The law of diminishing returns had not yet be- 
gun to operate in descriptive anatomy. As a result the list of his reports to the newly 
established Royal Society, in which he had a part, makes a formidable total. 

In 1699 he published Orang-outang, bringing to bear his great erudition in anatomy. 
In describing the chimpanzee, the subject of his discourse, he used a method for which 
his career had been preparing him. This alone would entitle him to the special niche he 
holds today, for it was the first study of a simian on principles that we now recognize 
as comparative anatomy. 

Tyson’s additional contributions to science and medical practice are all related in 
the fullest detail by Dr. Ashley-Montagu, who has spent considerable time and effort 
to make his biography definitive. Although much that the author has resurrected from 
oblivion may have little interest for the average reader, he does render the history of 
science a service by placing his subject in a better light than he has enjoyed for a couple 
of centuries. To those interested in evaluating the worthies of the past, this monograph 
will be invaluable. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 
AMERICAN MuseEuM OF NATURAL HIsToRY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Road to Hel, A Study of the Conception of the Dead in Old Norse Literature. H1Lpa 
RopERIckK ELtts. (208 pp. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1943.) 


This book brings together the material on beliefs and mortuary practices which is 
scattered through Old Norse literature and supplements it with the results of archeo- 
logical investigations. The literary sources have been gone through with great thorough- 
ness and the volume will be invaluable as a reference book for those interested in Scan- 
dinavian culture of the Viking period. Those with less specialized interests will find it a 
corrective for the over systematic picture of Norse religion given in most popular books 
on the subject. As might be expected in a people whose contacts extended from the 
Black Sea to Ireland, the culture of the Viking period included elements of very diverse 
origin. The period itself was one of rapid change and the introduction of Christianity 
came too soon to permit these elements to be integrated into a coherent whole. 

Two main cults of the dead emerge. One, the Othin cult, was associated with cre- 
mation, suttee and the familiar concept of Valhalla. The other, related to the worship 
of Freyr and the elves, was associated with burial in chambers covered by mounds. 
The burial mound or howe was regarded as the actual! residence of the dead, this con- 
cept being associated with a second belief that the souls of important men might be 
reincarnated in individuals to whom their names had been given. In this cult the sur- 
vival of the dead was interpreted in thoroughly material terms. The dead man became 
a draugar or living corpse able to protect his treasures from tomb robbers and also, if of 
evil character, to sally forth at night and ravage the country side. It was in such ma- 
terial form that the dead held converse with the living and a striking feature of the early 
literature is the almost complete absence of immaterial ghosts. 

In addition to these two cults, there are mentions in the early literature of a number 
of other beliefs which cannot be linked directly with either. Some of these present 
striking parallels to the shamanistic concepts of the soul and of soul-sending found 
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throughout northern Eurasia. Both in these and in the Freyr cult there are strong sug- 
gestions of survivals from the aboriginal cultures of the region. Scandinavian society 
of the Viking period was strongly class organized and the ruling group were compara- 
tive newcomers. The burial rites and beliefs recorded in the literature were those char- 
acteristic of the aristocracy and it is upon the graves of this group that most archeologi- 
cal work has been done. A careful study of the burial practices of the common people is 
required to complete the picture. 
RALPH LINTON 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Gourd Growers of the South Seas: An Introduction to the Study of the Lagenaria Gourd in 
the Culture of the Polynesians. E. S. Dopce. (The Gourd Society of America, Eth- 
nological Series No. 2, 120 pp., Bibliography, Index, 1 table, 33 plates. Boston, 
1943.) 


This is the second publication by The Gourd Society of America of a monograph 
dealing with the place of the common gourd, Lagenaria vulgaris, in the culture of a 
people. Dr. Dodge approaches the problem from the point of view of an authority on 
the arts and crafts of the Pacific and his primary interest in arts and crafts is apparent 
throughout. The discussion and illustration of gourds, implements, and utensils and of 
design elements are excellent and detailed. 

There is a brief discussion clarifying the botanical position of Lagenaria among the 
cucurbits, and differentiating between gourds and calabashes. There is an interesting 
discussion of time and place and ritual of planting, growing, and harvesting, including 
interesting notes on the germination of seed and the preparation of the gourd for use. 
Other chapter headings are: Containers, Musical Instruments, Other Uses of Gourds, 
Decoration and Basketry, and Myths, Tales, and Proverbs. Under these headings each 
form is described with data for all available island groups. 

In a final chapter the relative importance of the gourd in the various groups is 
summarized. The basis for this summary is also shown in a table giving 52 uses of 
the gourd and their occurrence in the various parts of Polynesia. Wide variation in 
the importance of the gourd among the island groups is noted. These intriguing varia- 
tions are dismissed with a reference to ecologic reasons and to “the preference of 
the natives.”” The author shows no interest in utilizing these variations as keys to 
the cultural relationships of the various peoples. If the differences are real, one wonders 
if the causes do not merit more consideration. 

Due to the discontinuance of use of the gourd in recent years, the study is based of 
necessity on library and museum sources. The great qualitative and quantitative varia- 
bility of the material used, both as to written studies and collections, results in a very 
apparent inequality of data concerning the various island groups. One may ask if the 
single use of gourds in Tonga is really representative of the importance of the gourd 
there, or how much of the relatively greater importance of the gourd in New Zealand, 
Hawaii, and Easter Island is real and how much is due to the spottiness of reporting 
and the predominance of materials from those localities (especially from Hawaii) in 
museums. 

Geographers will surely question the statement, in the opening paragraph of the 
second chapter, that clay is absent from Polynesia because clay can only be formed by 
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large rivers running through continental soil. Since the absence of clay for pottery is 
made the reason for the great importance of gourds in Polynesia, the point becomes of 
considerable importance. Residual clays, formed in place by the weathering of rock, 
are well known and the making of pottery from such material has been described. Clays 
also form in the lower (B) horizon of soils. It is impossible that weathering under humid 
tropical conditions should have failed to produce clays on the high (volcanic) islands of 
Polynesia. In this, as in elucidating the differences in gourd use among the different 
island groups, Dr. Dodge is overly inclined to assume simple environmental causes. 

With these reservations in mind, the monograph remains an extremely useful col- 
lection of information that will be valued by plant geographers, ethnologists, and many 
others. It is to be hoped that The Gourd Society of America will encourage further, 
though somewhat broader, studies. 

GEORGE F. CARTER 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Emotions and Memory. Davip Rapaport. (The Menninger Clinic Monograph Series 
No. 2. ix, 282 pp. $3.00. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1942.) 


This tight, critical monograph may well serve as a model for anthropologists of 
the kind of synthetic library research which is so urgently needed in anthropology. 
Although the direct references to ethnological materials are few and slight, the book 
nevertheless has a much more immediate importance for our profession than that of 
widening and deepening our knowledge of psychology and psychiatry. The problem of 
the influence of emotional factors on remembering and forgetting is obviously central to 
the evaluation of all interview materials—even though anthropologists have thus far 
chosen to sidestep this issue! 

The comparison, evaluation, and integration of materials from clinical psychiatry 
and experimental psychology is sane, balanced, and amazingly exhaustive. The writer 
is sensitive to the fact that all discourse proceeds from premises and analyses acutely 
the postulates, presumptions, and axioms of his sources. His conceptualizations are 
more than adequate: they forge new and more precise conceptual tools for use in this 
difficult terrain. Almost the only gap which surprises the reader is the lack of attention 
to the learning theory which has recently been developed at the Institute of Human 
Relations (Clark Hull, O. H. Mowrer, Miller and Dollard). 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
TRIPLE CLOTH: NEW TYPES OF ANCIENT PERUVIAN TECHNIQUE 


Double cloths created by the ancient weavers of Peru are well known. They date 
from the earliest recognized period, the Cavernas of Paracas, to the times of Inca domi- 
nation. Yet, the manner of their production has mystified the modern non-weaver and 
led to many strange, inadequate, and erroneous descriptions. There is also much uncer- 
tainty in the scanty references to these fabrics. They are often referred to as double face, 
which confuses them with double-faced warp and double-faced weft techniques. These 
latter are the result of exactly reversing the alternate pick, so that the constructive 
element of the design appears in like colors upon each face, just one thread apart. 

In double cloth of simple structure, two webs of contrasting colors lie one above the 
other, and such design as they possess is the result of the interpenetration of the two 
webs in appropriate areas, so that the figures of one face appear light upon a dark 
ground, and those of the opposite face, dark upon a light ground. Except for the areas of 
reciprocal exchange of warps and wefts, the two cloths are separate. 

The device, by which these hollow weaves were produced, is simple, though the 
result is often bafflingly complex. The warp-chain was strung with alternating pairs of 
light and dark threads, destined to create the dominant colors of the two faces. Each 
color was woven only by its like color and the picks followed each other in pairs, two 
light wefts upon light warps, two dark wefts upon dark warps. Since each entirely dis- 
regarded the warps of the contrasting color, the wefts, when driven home, slid one be- 
hind the other, according to the pattern. 

A further development of this technique is the rare triple cloths of Peru. In 1937, 
Kurt Hentschel! published a description and working procedure of this hitherto unre- 
corded class of fabric, of which a few examples were in the Berlin Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde. These triple cloths were accurately described as two- and three-layered hollow 
weaves, since the face of the fabric bears the design in two colors upon a background of 
a third hue; the reverse, however, shows the design in exchanged colors, while the 
place of the ground color is taken by a striping in 3-1 twill of the two colors of the de- 
sign. Departing from the customary paired arrangement of warps for double cloth, the 
type of triple cloth described and reproduced by Hentschel is characterized by a color 
sequence of single warps, while the wefts follow a rhythm of b,c,b,c,a,a, the last being 
the ground color. With the elimination of the ground color from the reverse of the 
fabric, the sequence both of warps and wefts is that of alternation of the design colors 
in single thread on the surface, the intercalated warps and paired wefts of the ground 
color crossing in the interior of the cloth. As yet, no triple cloths of this type have been 
discovered in the Peruvian collections in America.? 

In 1941, in a small group of textile fragments of Peruvian provenience presented to 
the University Museum of Philadelphia, two pieces of a new technique were recognized. 


1 Kurt Hentschel, Herstellung der Peruanischen und Mexicanischen 2- und 3-Schichtigen Hohl- 
gewebe (Baessler Archiv, XX, H. 3-4), pp. 105-112. 

? Since this article was in press, Miss Guernsey has discovered, and the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, has acquired, a triple cloth of the Hentschel type. This two- and three- 
layered variant has on the face three design colors on a ground of the fourth; on the reverse, the 
design colors are variously blended, presenting there a shadow pattern. 
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Piate II. Ancient Peruvian Triple Cloth. a. Three-colored face. b. Two-colored reverse. 


c. Block variety: two-colored face and median layer; monochrome reverse. 
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As in Hentschel’s type, the ground color—brown in both textiles—does not appear on 
the reverse of the cloth, its place being taken in greater part by the extension of one of 
the design colors—olive green in both pieces. The third color, gold, occupies on the re- 
verse, the area held by the green on the face and also such small areas of the territory 
of the brown as fill out its figure. In this rearrangement of colors, the bold design of 
no. 41-15-13 (Plate Ia, 5) loses only in detail on the reverse; the more delicate design of 
no. 41-15-12 (Plate Ila, 5) loses in definition. Both textiles show, at their broken 
warp-ends, the brown web of the median layer. They are thus true triple cloths. 

A variant of this type has been discovered by the writer among the Peruvian tex- 
tiles of the John Wise collection, of New York. This piece, apparently part of a cotton 
and wool pouch, shows three blocks of the design, each bearing an animal and a small 
conventionalized fish. In the upper and the lower quadrangles, the figures are in white 
on a dark rose ground, in the middle block, the figures are rose on a ground of deep jade 
green, but the beast has a white eye. Turning the cloth, the tattered back presents the 
figures in reversed colors on the median layer—rose on white and green on rose, as in 
double cloth—the ground in all cases being woven only sufficiently to hold the warps 
in order. The outer layer, or reverse of the cloth originally, is unpatterned, green in the 
upper and lower blocks, white in the one between, the latter showing only the small 
square of green, where it exchanged warps and wefts with the face of the fabric (Plate 
IIc). 

The plain webs of the reverse are finely and evenly woven, each with its own color, 
except in one short space, where the white and green blocks impinge, and the white 
wefts are continued on to weave the green warps. 

The structure of these three varieties of triple cloth may be diagrammed thus: 


Text figure. a Hentschell’s 3-colored, 2- and 3-layered cloth. 
b Triple cloth, warp or weft section, University Museum. 
c Triple cloth, warp section, John Wise collection. 


It may be seen that b and c, though quite different in effect, are essentially the same 
in structure. The scheme of 6 relates to small color design areas, that of c to large plain 
blocks. In a and 6, the ground of the tricolor face does not appear in the patterned re- 
verse. In c, neither the pattern nor the ground element of the bi-colored face of a given 
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block appears on its monochrome reverse, the back of the cloth being woven by one of 
the elements from the face of the adjoining block. 

Since it is the purpose of this brief article to call attention to three types of triple 
cloth, two of them newly recorded, it is not deemed advisable to describe them here in 
greater detail. They will be discussed along with other and allied types of polychrome 
weaves, in a Monograph on Ancient Peruvian Double Cloths, which it is hoped will be 
published in the near future. 

H. NEWELL WARDLE 
UNIVERSITY MusEuM, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SURVIVAL OF OMAHA SONGS 


It was more than fifty years ago that Alice Cunningham Fletcher first recorded the 
songs of the Omaha.' In 1941 I visited the Omaha on their reservation in Nebraska in 
connection with my study of Indian music for the Bureau of American Ethnology. I 
talked with three of Miss Fletcher’s singers and obtained re-recordings of three of the 
songs which they had recorded for her. 

Three groups of singers contributed to my work among the Omaha and seventy 
songs were recorded, with descriptions of their use. In the first group were those who 
had recorded for Miss Fletcher; in the second group were elderly men, who recognized 
many of Miss Fletcher’s songs and recorded thirty-three interesting old songs with ex- 
tended information concerning their use (they did not feel at liberty to record songs of 
societies to which they did not belong); the third group comprised younger men, who 
recorded songs connected with the first World War, in which they had served. 

The three singers who had recorded songs for Miss Fletcher, and the only survivors 
of her work so far as could be ascertained, were Edward Cline, Benjamin Parker and 
Mattie Merrick White Parker. All were in excellent health and still active in various 
pursuits. The work with Cline was curtailed because the corn on his farm was ready to 
cut but he gave as much time as possible. He said that he “‘recorded for Miss Fletcher 
and Mr. La Flesche when they were together” and placed the time at the late eighties 
or early nineties. He re-recorded a “captive song” that he “sang for Miss Fletcher’” 
and a song of the Tattooing ceremony.’ The words of the former are identical with those 
previously recorded but in the second-named song he used a different set of words 
from preference, explaining that he was, of course, familiar with the words in the pub- 
lished version. An adequate comparison of the renditions of these songs could be made 
only if the early phonograph records were compared with the dictaphone records made 
in 1941, but certain characteristics are readily noted. The captive song was sung much 
faster in the later rendition, with short phrases and frequent rests. This differs from the 
published version which resembles a solemn march, ‘‘words and music being closely 
woven about the thought of death.”’ The opening phrase has the same intervals but the 


1 Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, A Study of Omaha Indian Music, with a Report 
on the Structural Peculiarities of the Music by John Comfort Fillmore (Archaeological and 
Ethnological Papers of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 1, No. 5. Harvard University, 1893). 

2 Fletcher, ibid., p. 46 and No. 63. 

3 Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, The Omaha Tribe (27th Annual Report Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1911), p. 504. 
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principal tones are accented differently. The trend of the closing measures is the same 
and it is evidently a variant of the same melody. The second song shows a greater dif- 
ference from the published version, though there is a resemblance in the opening meas- 
ures and the general trend of the melody is the same. These songs have not been sung 
for many years and it was said that very few men remain who know them. This sug- 
gests that the early form of ceremonial songs is being modified and that the songs will 
soon disappear. 

Cline’s description of the Tattooing ceremony was extended and interesting. He re- 
corded three other songs of this ceremony and an old song of the Haethuska society 
that he learned from his father. He also recognized a scalp dance song presented by 
Miss Fletcher and explained the translation which refers to “T.ittle Sioux.’’* According 
to Cline this is one of many songs addressed to “Little Sioux,” and referring to all the 
young men of the Sioux tribe. He said this song was about Flying Crow and “that is how 
the Little Sioux songs started.” He said further that these were songs of ““woman’s war 
dancing”’ and not connected with the Haethuska, which was an old society of warriors. 

The subject of the Wawan ceremony, which comprised an important part of Miss 
Fletcher’s work, was not broached in 1941. 

Benjamin Parker is not a member of what might be termed the ceremonial group of 
Omaha. He is a leader of the hand game and the writer attended a game held under his 
general direction. More than fifty Omaha were present and a majority took part in the 
game. At a subsequent time Parker recorded ten songs of this game, one being a song 
that he recorded for Miss Fletcher.® He said the song is in common use at the present 
time and that “everybody knows it.” The two versions differ only in a few bytones that 
are included in the early transcription. These are of no melodic importance and might 
occur in the singing of any song. The same words are now in use but Miss Fletcher pre- 
sented the translation as “Little stone, what are you making?” while Parker translated 
the words as “Little stone, what do you want?” Parker described the origin of the game, 
saying it began as a contest of magic power but that the modern form is simply a game 
of skill. He recorded the only “obligatory song,” with the words ““Wakonda, our father, 
gave this to us.” This was sung at the game attended by the writer and was followed by 
“songs of play.’’ Other game songs recorded by Parker were very old. He related a 
legend of a “miracle boy,” and recorded the song that is sung with the legend, he also 
told a story for children, containing two songs, the second having the words “I am 
muskrat, crying, somebody has taken my tail away.”’ His recordings were twenty-two 
in number, this being the largest number recorded by an Omaha and including songs of 
the Tokalo and Haethuska, old societies described by Miss Fletcher. He recognized a 
scalp dance song presented by Miss Fletcher* and recorded a different song of the same 
class. From this observation it appears that songs in use by many people are being 
accurately preserved, and that the old men have a clear memory of the history and early 
connection of the old songs. 

An interesting group of songs recorded by Parker comprised five songs connected 
with the first World War. One was an old Haethuska song with modern words, and 
two were melodies composed after the return of the Omaha soldiers. It is interesting 


‘ Tbid., p. 48 and No. 69. 
5 Fletcher, ibid., 34 and No. 26, also The Omaha Tribe, p. 369. 
* Fletcher, ibid., No. 70. 
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to note they did not “sing for the safety of the soldiers,” as the Pawnee did during that 
war, also that Parker did not recall the use of magic in connection with the implements 
of the hand game, a custom related among the Choctaw. 

Mattie Merrick White Parker recognized a song that she recorded for Miss Fletcher, 
and her description of the song indicates it is the same.*She said that she recorded for 
Miss Fletcher and Mr. La Flesche, that the recording was done at the home of Rosalie 
Farley, a sister of Mr. La Flesche living in Bancroft, and that “it must have been in 
1890.” She has not sung the song since that day, as she felt that she had given the song 
to them. The song belonged to her husband as a member of a certain sacred society, 
and he gave her the right to sing it because she shared with him a certain experience in 
a terrific storm, on the open prairie. She related the experience and described her hus- 
band’s action, after which “the clouds broke as if cut with a knife and passed around 
us.” Renewing these memories made her so sad that the questioning was not continued. 

Four valuable old songs were recorded by ‘Mattie Parker. One was a song that was 
sung when she underwent tattooing, in the ceremony described by Cline; another was 
a song given to her husband by a grizzly bear, this bear being the smallest of six that 
appeared to him in a dream; and another was a song that she composed about her dead 
brothers, who appeared to her in a dream. She said that she might sing this at a gather- 
ing and give a present, or someone else might sing it and she would give a present to 
the singers or to anyone she desired. In her eighty-ninth year, Mrs. Parker still “walks 
where she wants to go.” 

The custom of composing songs in honor of individuals is still observed by the 
Omaha. When John G. Miller returned from the first World War, his father composed 
both the words and melody of a song concerning one of his experiences. His father also 
gave him a name meaning Loud Thunder which occurs in the song. Miller does not 
sing this song himself and requested that it be recorded by his friend Robert Dale. 
When it is sung at a gathering, Miller rises, dances and gives presents. 

Among the Omaha, as in other tribes, the opportunity for securing records and de- 
scriptions of old songs is rapidly disappearing but traditions still remain, with customs 
pertaining to tribal music. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 
Rep Winc, MINNESOTA 


HAIRDRESSING AS PRACTISED BY THE MAYA WOMEN OF 
YUCATAN, MEXICO 


In Yucatan the hair of the Maya men is generally coarse in texture, thick, and of 
a black or very dark brown color, which rarely turns “grey”’ or white. Baldness likewise 
is very uncommon among the men. In young women also the hair is coarse and thick, 
and in length often reaches to below the hips. Among older women it is not uncommon 
to find some who are comparatively bald, especially at the front part of the head. (See 
Plates I and II.) This baldness among the women has been ascribed to scalp disease, 
which seems improbable since the men are not so affected, or to their use once a day or 
oftener of sharp wooden combs which may be harmful to the scalp. A third factor that 


6 Fletcher, ibid., p. 49 and No. 75. The words of the song refer to the gods “who are speaking 
in the thunder.” 
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has been cited in explanation of this condition is their method of hairdressing, in which 
the hair is combed back and pulled very tightly and then is tied securely. As far as I 
know this method of hairdressing has not previously been described, consequently I 
take this opportunity to do so, inserting occasional notes from the early colonial writ- 
ings, supplied to me in correspondence by Dr. Ralph Roys of the Division of Historical 
Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The Yucatan Maya women have in general three ways of dressing their hair. The 
most common method is called Thuch. (The Maya word, Thuch, is defined by Pio Perez 
as “a tuft of hair tied together on a woman’s head.”’) In this type of hairdressing the 
women comb their hair from front to back. When it is entirely smooth they pass their 
open hands backward over it, and then, holding the roll of hair with one hand, wind a 
white or colored cord, one end of which is held in the mouth, around this roll from 3 to 
10 times at the base of the neck. Then, with both hands they throw the hair over the 
head and fold it until it is of the proper size to tie in a bundle as shown in A of Plate II. 

The second method is called Sorongo. This is combed in the same way as for the 
Thuch, but no ribbon is used for tying. When the hair has been well combed it is 
twisted and then wound closely at the nape of the neck until no hair is left; it is then 
fastened with a hair pin. (See B of Plate II.) Nothing has been found that would indi- 
cate the origin of the word Sorongo. 

In the third method called Cebolla the hair is combed and then braided. The Spanish 
word Cebolla means onion. Perhaps the hair-do derives its name from its twisted effect, 
resembling an onion. (See C of Plate II.) 

Concerning the braiding of hair by the Maya women of Colonial Times, we read in 
Landa’s Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan, as translated by Dr. Tozzer, on page 88: 
“They (speaking of the men) wore their hair long like women . . . and they braided it 
and made a wreath of it around their heads leaving the queue behind like tassels.’ The 
old records also speak of braiding the hair with woolen thread, dyed various colors. 

It might be added that in the modern methods of hairdressing the women wash 
their hair often, and sometimes add chicken fat as a lubricant. I am unable to explain 
the frequent baldness of older Maya women. The suggested explanations—disease, 
hair-combing, and hair-dressing—do not adequately seem to explain this phenomenon, 
which does exist in Yucatan. 


Morris STEGGERDA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


“STONE GONGS” OR “RINGING STONES” 


Stone gongs, made from slabs of limestone rock, were in use in one Maya village in 
Yucatan which I visited. These ringing stones were suspended from a wooden frame- 
work, as shown in the accompanying photograph, and were used for calling the in- 
habitants. Such stones may have served as bells before the coming of the Spaniards. 
Each one of the four hanging stones produces a different tonal pitch. The tones do not 
form our musical scale but chord very nicely when struck simultaneously. 


Morris STEGGERDA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
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COLLIER REPLIES TO MEKEEL 


After a thoughtful reading of Scudder Mekeel’s “Appraisal of the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act” in the April-June number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, this writer 
feels that a careful and searching appraisal of the Act in operation, and of the wider- 
reaching policies and enterprises of which the Act is one expression, would be welcome 
and useful. Dr. Mekeel does not supply this needed appraisal. 

He states (page 209) that heretofore ‘men of good will have refrained from nega- 
tive criticism, even where it might be justified.” I do not think they have refrained, 
and the criticism often has been justified. My comment on Dr. Mekeel’s present article 
is that it is crowded with factual inaccuracies—inaccuracies not peripheral but central 
—every one of which could have been avoided if Dr. Mekeel had consulted the avail- 
able documents. I shall deal with some (not all) of these inaccuracies and then, in a few 
words, with an omission—with that which Dr. Mekeel seemingly has not effectively 
apprehended. 

One of Dr. Mekeel’s errors is his statement on page 210 that “paradoxically .. . 
those tribes who can profit most by the Indian Reorganization Act and grasp its bene- 
fits are those most nearly assimilated. The same is true for individuals within a tribe.” 

Dr. Mekeel’s contact with the facts, as stated in his paper, extended from 1935 
through 1937. However, the subsequent record is fully set forth in many documents 
which would have been supplied to Dr. Mekeel had he requested them. Broadly 
speaking, the facts are the opposite of the statement quoted above. For example, no 
tribe has more exhaustively used, and benefited by using, the Reorganization Act than 
the Jicarilla Apaches, and the several other Apache tribes in Arizona and New Mexico 
are close behind the Jicarillas. 

As for the Indians within a given tribe, the quoted statement is again inaccurate. 
Certainly, where there is political and industrial self-government, made possible 
through the Act, the “acculturated” Indian with a high quantum of white blood fre- 
quently is more aggressive than other members of his group, and more experienced in 
the manipulation of majority rule. But the wealth of experience of these ten years 
proves that it is basically the Indianhood in the Indian which responds to the oppor- 
tunities furnished by the Indian Reorganization Act. Natively, or by tradition, the 
Indian is disposed to function as a member of a group. Natively, or by tradition, 
by and large, he is tenacious of his land and of his group-values, and is a “sharer.” 
On the whole, probably, the Indian woman is more conservative than the man, and 
under the Reorganization Act all of the women are enfranchised. 

In truth, however, the antitheses predicated by Dr. Mekeel are simply not realistic, 
which statement can best be supported by a few instances. The Rosebud Sioux repre- 
sent all degrees of blood and assimilation, and the land program which the Tribal 
Council under the Indian Reorganization Act has worked out at Rosebud is of im- 
mediate and ultimate advantage and of active concern to the entire group. In the Red 
Shirt Table district at Pine Ridge (Sioux) the cooperative endeavor embraces the 
community as a whole, with no differentiation in terms of blood or of so-called accul- 
turation. The many Nevada Indian colonies, organized under the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act, are experiencing a total uplifting of the level of life, whether it be measured 
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biologically, psychologically, or economically; again, with no distinction in the matter 
of blood or of acculturation. 

He is still in error when he asserts, in the same passage, that ‘Those individuals 
who are well along toward assimilation (therefore, many mixed-bloods) are the ones 
best able . . . to make use of the loan provisions.”’ The record of loans made from the 
revolving fund provided by the Act shows that up to 1943, full-blood Indians had 
received 49 per cent of all money loaned to individuals and 62 per cent of the total 
number of loans. Indians of less than one-half degree of Indian blood received 19 per 
cent of the money loaned and about 12 per cent of the total loans. This is the more 
impressive in view of the fact that until the Act was amended at the last session of 
Congress, the Navajo tribe, which contains the largest block of full-blood Indians in 
the entire population, and the Pueblos, were not eligible for loans from the revolving 
credit fund. 

Closely joined with the factual errors above dealt with are two mutually inconsistent 
statements in Dr. Mekeel’s paper. At one point (on page 211) he expresses doubt as to 
the wisdom of extending opportunities for organization to Indians who have gone quite 
far into white culture, on the ground that such action draws them back toward Indian- 
hood, while at another point (on page 215) he states that the Reorganization Act, in 
proportion to its success, works the Indian away from Indianhood and toward assimila- 
tion. And involved with these contradictory thoughts is his statement that the Reor- 
ganization Act “segregates” the Indian. In those cases where geographically, as an 
existent fact, the Indian is isolated from other races, of course the Reorganization Act 
does not overcome the isolation. On those cases where, as in at least half of the Indian 
country, the Indian community is coterminous or intermingled with non-Indian settle- 
ment, the Reorganization Act does not stop the intermingling. The Reorganization Act 
“segregates” exactly as much as, and no more than, a church affiliation or mutual 
benefit association, cooperative store, garden city suburb, co-partnership enterprise, 
municipal corporation, or in fact almost any organization among whites which com- 
mands loyalty. 

Dr. Mekeel mentions (on pages 210-211) the danger of writing constitutions for 
groups that are predominantly full-blood and that maintain their culture on tradi- 
tional patterns; then he points out, correctly, that the Pueblo groups had real self- 
government before the Indian Reorganization Act; the implication, however, is that 
the Indian Office under the impetus of the Act interfered with these Pueblo govern- 
ments. The contrary is true. Only one of the New Mexico Pueblos, Santa Clara, 
adopted a written constitution, and this action was requested by the Pueblo as the 
means by which a factional split of many years’ standing might be, and was, repaired. 
The Hopis adopted a constitution, under competent anthropological guidance, pri- 
marily the better to hold their own in competition with the Navajos. Village functions 
and structures were left largely undisturbed. Probably a good many years must 
pass before the administrative policy, now successfully but cautiously pursued, of 
building from village action toward tribal federalism among the Hopis, will have 
completed itself. 

Then Dr. Mekeel remarks that at the other extreme the California Indians and 
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certain groups falling within classification three of Section 19 of the Act (this refers to 
Indians of one-half or more degree of Indian blood who are not tribally affiliated), are 
almost completely assimilated and that it was wrong to reverse the trend away from 
assimilation. Only two or three non-tribal groups falling within classification three of 
Section 19 have organized, simply as a device for managing land which had been pur- 
chased for the groups; and of the nearly 100 California rancherias and Mission groups, 
less than a dozen have organized, the object of organization being in each of these 
cases economic. 

The passages just above referred to were appropriate as admonitions given almost 
ten years ago; they do not constitute an appraisement of the subsequent record, but 
instead, ignore it. 

There is a suggestion in several of the author’s remarks that the anthropological 
unit of Indian Service was not sufficiently valued, and that in finally discontinuing it 
the Indian Service abandoned scientific methods. The contrary is true, on both counts. 
Let me quote Dr. Mekeel. He says (on pages 212-213) that “in spite of strenuous efforts 
on my (Mekeel’s) part, the applied anthropology unit was disbanded as such when I 
left the service. Part of the reason for giving up the staff was the curtailment of 
appropriations but part was undoubtedly a result of the frictions which had been 
developing.” The anthropological unit was disbanded solely because appropriations 
were stopped. Subsequently, appropriations for the Indian Reorganization unit were 
stopped, and that unit also was disbanded. These stoppages of appropriations were 
not in spite of strenuous efforts by Dr. Mekeel, but in spite of strenuous efforts by the 
whole Indian Office and Interior Department. But now comes the more serious element 
of error in the quoted statement. Dr. Mekeel leaves it to be implied that anthropologi- 
cal work was terminated when he left the Service. Actually, through various devices 
anthropological work has been continued uninterruptedly, and in the current years 
both the volume and the administrative effectiveness—and likewise the heuristic yield 
—of the anthropological work in Indian Service have been increased. I would even 
claim that the effectiveness and the yield of discovery have been decisively increased. 
In the same way, although an Indian Organization unit was killed through the stoppage 
of appropriations, the Indian organization work goes forward through a redistribution 
of personnel and of tasks. 

Flowing from the statements quoted immediately above, is the following one by 
Dr. Mekeel: “The overwhelming majority of the tribes were organized without the 
aid of the anthropological staff. Therefore (italics mine) little direct attention has been 
paid to a careful review of how the Act is really functioning.” Precisely in the years 
since 1940, exhaustive and even profound review of how the Reorganization Act is 
functioning, and of Indian policy as a whole, has been going forward. The review is at 
the several levels, administrative, economic, sociological, biological and psychological. 
It is not limited to the many-sided work upon the Papago, Hopi, Pueblo, Navajo, and 
Sioux situations, now being carried to completion as a cooperative project of the 
Indian Service and the University of Chicago. Rather than depending, as in earlier 
years, on isolated anthropologists who usually were not applied anthropologists, the 
Indian Service now employs a whole range of technics, and employs them integratively, 
under the supervision of a variety of specialists, including anthropologists. 

I would agree that the procedure of voting by tribes on the question of accepting 
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or rejecting the Indian Reorganization Act was entirely too hurried and forced (see 
pages 213-214), but what the author does not bring out is the fact that the timing was 
established by the law itself, not by Indian Service choice. The Act required that 
elections be called within one year of its passage, and even though this period was ex- 
tended to a second year, it allowed all too short a time in which to prepare for and 
conduct elections based on matured public opinion in some 260 Indian groups. Year 
after year the Indian Service has advocated amendments extending indefinitely 
the option of tribes and the date of elections, but Congress has not voted the amend- 
ments. 

Dr. Mekeel’s discussion of constitution and charter making (see page 214), con- 
tains the remark that in “many cases” the new organization simply continued old 
bases of representation or methods of election. As a statement of fact, this is quite 
erroneous. One need only place side by side such written constitutions as were in exist- 
ence before the Reorganization Act with those which were adopted by the same 
tribes after the Act went into operation, to discover how misleading is the statement. 
The instructions which went out to the organizing field agents contained explicit 
advice: “‘On the larger reservations where it is impracticable for all the members of the 
reservation to act as a unit on all problems, careful consideration should be given to the 
formation of subordinate districts or local communities. Such districts or communities 
should be based on the actual social groupings of the Indians concerned. Where such 
groupings do not correspond with existing administrative district lines, these existing 
lines should be disregarded.” 

One of the most puzzling of Dr. Mekeel’s observations is that conflict and friction 
could be expected to arise in connection with the organization of Indian tribes on 
reservations where social studies had not been made prior to organization. He then 
cites the Flathead and Blackfeet reservations as instances where conflict in fact has 
arisen as a result of the absence of prior social studies. But the Flathead tribe was 
studied by Claude Schaeffer, and David Rodnick made studies on the Blackfeet 
reservation, all prior to the drafting of organizztion documents. Moreover, Flathead 
has not had any serious conflict, though Blackfeet has to some extent encountered a 
cleavage of interest as between mixed and full-bloods. The sharpest conflict and the 
most disturbing conflict has occurred in the Sioux area and particularly at Pine Ridge, 
on which Dr. Mekeel had specialized; his knowledge went into the drafting of the 
Pine Ridge Constitution. 

The final item of Dr. Mekeel’s to which I refer by way of correction or challenge is 
the section of his paper dealing with Indian Service personnel (see page 212). Particu- 
larly I would dissent from his remarks about employees who were in the service at a 
date prior to this present administration. Many of the most faithful and resourceful 
employees working within the new policy toward Indian organization and democracy 
are employees from years before 1933. To mention only a few, I would name Superin- 
tendents Whitlock of Rosebud, Roberts of Pine Ridge, Stover of Jicarilla, McCray of 
San Carlos, Stewart of Navajo, Upchurch of Tulalip, and Fred Daiker of the head- 
quarters staff. Such men as those I have named (and the list is quite incomplete) 
brought intelligence and humanitarianism to bear in the earlier, anti-democratic time, 
and no liberated Indian welcomed more than they did the changed policy of decentral- 
ized authority, local democracy, and Indian organization. 
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Of course, in Indian Service there is to be found incompetent and resistant person- 
nel. Indian Service is part of life at large, and there is incompetence, resistance, and 
essential anti-democracy to be found in all walks and professions of life. Deficient per- 
sonnel is found among old and new employees of Indian Service. The total picture must 
be viewed, and it thus appears: Under a burden of the consequences of past blunders, 
and under procedural difficulties, flowing from statutes, which are unequaled in the 
whole federal service, this Indian Service personnel, old and new, taken as a body, has 
moved with the Indians toward the achievement of a working democracy more many- 
sided, and more profound than any other to be found in the United States; toward the 
reduction of the Indian death rate by 50 per cent in 15 years; and toward the increase of 
Indian energy, as registered in the economic sphere alone, by a percentage which can 
only be speculated upon but which is most real—which definitely is in excess of one 
hundred per cent. The quality of the personnel has to be a matter of opinion. The 
output of the personnel, taken as a whole, is not a matter of opinion but of recorded 
fact. 

Concluding, I mention that aspect which Dr. Mekeel, so far as his article divulges, 
seems not to apprehend with any clearness. I refer to that affirmative policy and 
program, service-wide, of which the Indian Reorganization Act is merely one of the 
expressions and instruments. Since 1933, Indian Service has by intention been controlled 
by a certain complex of policy which has been impelled by a certain complex of 
hypothesis. 

1. Throw responsibility genuinely and cumulatively upon the Indians. 

2. Change the relationship of governmental personnel from the authoritarian to the 
democratic (within the Service, and between it and the Indians). 

3. Sway Indian thought and action toward mastery of the physical and economic 
environment. 

4. Abandon, as false intellectually and practically misleading, the historic assump- 
tion that native Indianhood and modern technologies are incompatible. Strengthen 
each by strengthening also the other. 

5. Organizational technologies are even more important than machine technologies 
for Indian life. 

6. Make Indian Service contribute to the subject of democratic administration 
which is the most urgent and clouded subject in the United States and on the earth 
in these years. Make it contribute experimentally and ideologically. 

The hypothesis has been that in the measure of the deep and many-sided achieve 
ment of a living democracy, social energy is increased, personality is enhanced and is 
freed from psychotic poisons, and goals more realistic are pursued with greater effi- 
ciency. 

How far Indian Service has fallen short—all but totally so, in a few areas; yet how 
extremely productive even a very imperfect achievement of democratic policy has 
been proved to be, in most of the Indian areas; and what simply sweeping gain—truly a 
“bridal dawn of thunder peals’—has come in certain areas where policy has been 
thoroughly made good: these records (the failing parts as well as the succeeding parts) 
would yield much for social science, for administration, for the world task, if they could 
be well analyzed. We hope that they shall be. 


Joun COLLIER 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Whereas: The American Ethnological Society, through the death of Francis Edgar Williams, 
has lost one of its most illustrious members, whose conscientious and continuing work in the field 
in Australia, Melanesia and Polynesia has resulted in notable contributions to the advancement 
of our science and the well-being of native peoples; 

And whereas: Dr. Williams, born in Australia, trained in the universities of his native land 
and England, employed for the past twenty-two years as Government Anthropologist in Papua, 
New Guinea, by his membership in The American Ethnological Society was the personal embodi- 
ment of the international fellowship of true science; 

And whereas: our colleague met his death in action at the age of fifty years in the defense of 
Port Moresby; 

Therefore, be it resolved; that the members of The American Ethnological Society in meeting 
assembled, this seventh day of March, nineteen hundred and forty-four, express their sorrow 
in the loss of so worthy a scientist and so gallant a citizen-soldier. 

Respectfully recorded, 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS 


The International Journal of American Linguistics, edited by the late Franz Boas of Columbia 
University, is now to be continued. Publication will be resumed by Indiana University under the 
auspices of the Linguistic Society of America. The new editor will be C. F. Voegelin, with associate 
editors continuing: P. Rivet, C. C. Uhlenbeck, L. Bloomfield, and William Thalbitzer, Copen- 
hagen. 

Publication of the Journal will be resumed with the number for the summer quarter of 1944, 
and will thereafter be continued as a regular quarterly aggregating about two hundred and fifty 
double-column pages annually. Other than this, it is planned to continue the general policy of 
the Journal, ds edited by Franz Boas, without substantial change. 

Subscriptions (four dollars a year) will be received by the business manager, Stith Thompson, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ifdiana. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The American Ethnological Society has mailed its members Monograph No. 7, Prayer: The 
Compulsive Word, by Gladys A. Reichard. This monograph was planned for 1943 publication but 
was delayed by war conditions. Also included in the Society’s 1943 publication list is Publication 
No. 20, Linguistic Map of North America (wall size in full color) which is still in press. The Society 
announces that it will issue both of these to members joining in 1944. Members of the American 
Ethnological Society are also members of the American Anthropological Association. Interested 
persons may write to E. Adamson Hoebel, Secretary-Treasurer, New York University, 100 Wash- 
ington Square East, New York 3, N. Y., for further particulars. 
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PRICE LIST 


The American ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, can be obtained from the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
For the following, address Bella Weitzner, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, N.Y. 
The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, New Series, Vol. 1 through 37 at $6.00 volume 
(except rare numbers for which the price is doubled). nt! 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE, Vols. 1 and 2 (sold only together), $4.00. 
GENERAL InpeEXx of all publications of the American Anthropological Association, 1929- 
1938. Price $1.50. 
MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: Recent, issues are as follows: 


48.—The Flathead Indians of Montana. By Harry Tvrney-Hicn. 1937. 
161 pages, 1 fig. Price $1.75. 

NuMBER 49.—Minnesota’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifacts. By ALBERT 
Ernest JENKS. 1937. 49 pages, 8 plates, 5 figs. Price 60 cents. 


NumBer 50.—Navaho Classification of Their Song Ceremonials. By LELtanp C. WyMAN AND 
Crype KiuckHomn. 38 pages. Price 50 cents. 


NuMBER 51.—Reconnaissance and Excavation in Southeastern New Mexico. By H. P. Mera. 
70 pages, 24 plates, 9 figures. Price $1.00. 

NumBer 52.—Dirty Boy: a Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War. By Morris Epwarp Op.er. 
80 pages. Price 85 cents. 


NumBeEr 53.—An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice. With an Account of the Behavior 
Observed in Four Chants. By Clypz KiuckHomn anv LELAND C. Wyman. 214 pages, 
10 plates, 26 figs. Price $2.25. 


NoumBeER 54.—The Political Organization and Law-Ways of the Comanche Indians. By E. 
Adamson Hoebel. 149 pages. Price $1.50. 


NumsBer 55.—The Mackensie Collection: A Study of West African Carved Gambling Chips. 
By Morris Siegel. 81 pages, 103 figs. Price 85 cents. 
NuMBER 56.—The the Kutenai. By Harry Hotsert Turney-Hiaa. 201 pages, 
8 plates, 1 map, 1 table. Price $2.15 
noes 57.—Notes on the Caddo. By Erste Ctews Parsons. 76 pages, 7 figs., map. Price 
cents. 


NumBer 58.—Economics of a Guatemalan Village. By Cuartes WaAGLEY. 86 pages, map. 
Price 90 cents. 

NuMBER 59.—Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. By Joun F. Empree. 162 
pages, 16 plates. Price $1.75. 

NumsBer 60.—The Pueblo Ana, New Mexico. By Leste A. Wurte. 360 pages, 7 
plates, 54 figs. Price $3.75. 

NuMBER 61.—Fransz Boas, 1858-1942. 119 pages. Price $1.25. 


NuMBER 62.—An of Constitutional Typologies. By ARMAND Lessa. 96 
pages. Price $1.00. 


NuMBER 63.—The Sociological Role of the Yoruba Culi Group. By Writtam R. Bascom. 75 
pages. Price 75 cents. 


NuMBER 64.—The Maori: A Study in Acculturation. By H. B. Hawrnorn. 130 pages. Price $1.30. 


REPRINTS FROM THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Reprints of the following articles are offered for sale: 
Benedict: Configurations of Culture in North America (Vol. 34, 1932: 1-27). 35 cents. 
Boas: Methods of Ethnology (Vol. 22, 1930: 311-21). 15 cents. 
Boas: Social Organization of the Kwakiutl (Vol. 22, 1920: 111-26). 25 cents. 
Boas: Social Organization of the Tribes of the North-Pacific Coast (Vol. 26, 1924: 323-30). 
15 cents. 


Lowie: Exogamy and the Classificatory Systems of Relationship (Vol. 17, 1915: 223-39). 25 
cents. 


Mason: Technic of Aboriginal Basketry (Vol. 3, 1901: 109-28). 25 cents. 

Schapera: Herding Rites of the Bechuanaland Bakxatla (Vol. 36, 1934: 561-84). 35 cents. 

Wissler: The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture (Vol. 16, 1914: 1-25). 
cents. 


Orders for these reprints, accompanied by remittance, should be addressed to 
Dr. Ralph Linton: Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


North America 


Morris and Burcu: Anasazi Basketry, Basket Maker II through Pueblo III (Weltfish) 


Mera: Pueblo Indian Embroidery (White). . 
Orr: Archaeology of Mescalitan Island and Custein of the Chumash. (Heizer) 
McNicxots: Crazy Weather (Kroeber) 
South America 
Da Cunua: Rebellion in the Backlands (Lévi-Strauss) 
Africa 


Evans-PritcHarp: The Nuer: A Description of the Modes of Livelihood and Political Institu- 
tions of a Nilotic People (Herskovits) . . 
NaveEL: A Black Byzantium (Bramson) 


Physical Anthropology 


WEIDENREICH: The Skull of Sinanthropus Pekinensis: A Comparative Study on a Primitive 
Hominid Skull (Montagu) . ; 
Hooton: Man’s Poor Relations (Hoebel). 
Monracu: Edward Tyson, M.D., F.R.S., 1650-1708 (Shapiro) 
Miscellaneous 
Exus: The Road to Hel, A Study of the Conception of the Dead in Old Norse Literature (Linton). 408 
DopceE: Gourd Growers of the South Seas (Carter) 
Rapaport: Emotions and Memory (Kluckhohn) 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Triple Cloth: New Types of Ancient Peruvian Technique. H. NEWELL WARDLE.............. 416 
The Survival of Omaha Songs. FRANCES DENSMORE............00cceeeccccececcscccees 418 
Hairdressing as Practised by the Maya Women of Yucatan, Mexico. Morris STEGGERDA...... 420 
“Stone Gongs’’ or “Ringing Stones.” MORRIS 421 
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